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AMONG THE CLODS. 




CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

■ I N the following pages I have endeavoured 
to recall what I suppose must be digni- 
fied by the name of "the prominent 
features" of a compulsory holiday, en- 
forced upon me by the demon dyspepsia 
rp not long since. I am aware that the said 
features are the merest molehills, but it is by 
prominences, however slight, above the plain of the 
ordinary that reason feels her way ; and I am in 
hopes that by those now recorded a clearer knowledge 
of the agricultural position, from the farmer's stand- 
point, may be conveyed, as well as some sensations, 
more or less faint and vague, of amusement. 

To begin at the beginning, as a convenient if 
conventional starting-post. When my family doctor 
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had been called in to wrestle with the before- 
mentioned dyspepsia, and had conscientiously gone 
through the medical manual exercise of tongue- 
inspecting, pulse -feeling, and chest -punching, . he 
proceeded to look me firmly in the eye, and scratching 
the left side of his chin with his right hand, which 
gave him an air of superhuman wisdom, the worthy 
man thus delivered himself in the regulation medical 
tone of utter conviction: "Fresh air and freedom 
from anxiety, absolute change, entire rest, perfect 
quiet, are the medicines for you. Yes/' continued he, 
stooping with the air of a connoisseur to catch the 
last internal vibrations of my system from his recent 
blows, "fresh air and rest; in two words, lead as 
near a vegetable existence as possible." Somehow 
I felt a kind of lurking resentment at the advice 
thus tendered ; but, after all, the prescription was 
so far more pleasant than the usual run of such 
ukases, and accorded so well with my own personal 
inclinations, that with the least possible delay I 
concluded amicable arrangements for joining the 
family circle of a certain farmer, in some sort a 
connection or retainer of the family, in his rural 
home " down in Wessex." Longfellow says : 

" Joy, and temperance, and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose." 

And although I cannot altogether countenance 
conduct so brusque towards a learned profession, 
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I determined to seek the qualities named, and set 
them a pattern of manners. 

In the fulness of time, then, I set out on a fine 
morning early in June, to seek the "fresh air and the 
vegetable existence" prescribed by the doctor, who, 
by the way, rather inconsistently included locomotion 
among his quasi-vegetable attributes. 

It is proverbially the darkest, the hour before day, 
so possibly I ought not to be surprised that my first 
step on the way to "fresh air" should take me into 
foul air of very superior quality and full flavour, 
cuvee reserve'e of the famous London Fog brand. I 
refer, of course, to the peculiar compound which does 
reluctant duty for breathable air in and about the 
Metropolitan Railway, on one of the platforms of 
which institution I passively endured incipient suffo- 
cation, while train after train, the engines hideous 
with curiously-contorted pipes, decorated with inge- 
niously diversified arrangements of coloured lam P s, 
and panting as though utterly exhausted at every 
breathing space, came and went between every 
quarter of London except that particular spot which 
was my goal. But as it invariably happens to every- 
one desirous of travelling east, to see a selection of 
trains in all the variety of express, luggage, and 
ordinary pass him, going energetically due west 
before he is able to make a start, I was not unduly 
irritated by the delay, but speculated upon the 
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" unked," distorted look of the ever-gasping engines, 
covered with mysterious taps, bulgings, and festoons 
of tubing, so different in their lumpish, dwarfish 
build from the upstanding, clean outlines of the 
locomotives on the great Trunk Roads. I was asso- 
ciating them in this respect with the bloated, warty- 
coated toad, like them dwelling in subterranean and 
foul retreats, and had interrupted my philosophical 
meditations thereon to decline peremptorily, and for 
the fifth time, to " try my weight," when my train drew 
up, and with all speed I was conveyed to the precincts 
of the terminus whence I was to start in earnest. 

Either I had not yet aroused myself from con- 
templating the toad-likeness of the engines of the 
Underground Railway, or its mephitic vapour had 
obscured my senses, for, in crossing the road to the 
terminus, I narrowly escaped being run over ; but as 
everyone who crosses a London street always is 
nearly run over — except, indeed, those unfortunates, 
neither small in number nor low in degree, who 
actually meet that unhappy fate — the only effect of 
the incident was to "switch off" my ideas to the 
subject of street crossing in the abstract, and cause 
the conclusion that a strong affinity exists between 
that and chess. In both cases safety consists in 
keeping yourself covered from attack by having an 
immovable and indestructible body, either between 
you and the danger, or else directly and close beyond 
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you in the course of the threatening vehicle, which 
has then nothing to gain by overwhelming you, as it 
must stop for your protecting omnibus or van. 
Chess-like also is the danger of a " disclosed check." 
An omnibus, under the lee of which you are making 
a favourable passage, pauses to set down or take up, 
and through the gap thus formed, a vehicle of whose 
orbit you are entirely ignorant bears down upon you 
unawares. A knowledge of practical astronomy is 
useful also, as above hinted, in calculating the 
probable tracks of the carriages careering through 
space in your immediate proximity, and which must 
most carefully be observed ; although occasionally 
the problem becomes so complex as to defy the 
instantaneous solution and consequent action where- 
in alone is safety, and compels the pedestrian in 
confusion and haste to seek refuge in one of the 
convenient street islands, at which in more successful 
moments he is inclined to sneer. 

Professional drivers, as of cabs, omnibuses, and 
vans, may be compared to the planets, as they follow 
ascertainable laws and may be depended upon to 
keep to the regulation orbit to a remarkable degree, 
but private drivers and gentlemen's coachmen have 
to be most carefully watched and guarded against. 
Probably not thoroughly habituated to the crowd 
and hurry of the traffic, they change their direction 
in the most dangerous and erratic manner, and like 
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the comets of the solar system, while undoubtedly 
brilliant as spectacles they demand careful and 
constant attention, as there is no certainty what may 
befall when they are in your neighbourhood. A 
West-end district like this presents difficulties un- 
known in the heart of the City, crowded as it is, since 
from the comparative absence of heavy traffic and 
in the greater space vehicles travel much faster and 
in a far greater variety of directions, so that many a 
City man, who in his native haunts will actually seem 
to cross between the head and the collar of a horse, 
here displays as much circumspection, not to sav 
hesitation, as the veriest country cousin. 

So engrossed in day-dreams like the foregoing 
did I become, that when I at last aroused myself 
I had just time to take my ticket and ascertain from 
an official, who appeared to suffer from a sense of his 
dignified position as an incarnate Bradshaw, which 
was the train I wanted, and to take a seat therein, 
when we were " off," as was duly remarked by more 
than one of my new companions. As it happened, 
these were all more or less known to one another, and 
were moreover bound by the closest bonds of good 
fellowship, as being of the same craft or mystery, 
which, from what I could understand, appeared to 
occupy a middle place between agriculture and 
butchering, with a flavouring, slight but perceptible, 
of horse-coping. 
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Being on my way to a farm, I was naturally 
curious to acquire as many preliminary hints as 
possible as to farming pursuits, and so as soon as 
my hand luggage was stowed away I gave my best 
attention to the conversation, which trickled miserably 
on about certain " maiden heifers " and " bullicks," 
which were spoken of quite as intimate acquaint- 
ances, and their various excellences or deficiencies 
discussed to the last point of monotony, although 
such curious mental feats were performed and 
debated as comparing "that heifer Brown had two 
years ago" with "Jones' bullick when he's gin him 
a little more cake, in about a month's time say." 
In addition to this endless technical talk, a little old 
gentleman in a singularly rough and flat-brimmed 
hat continually narrated how he had, at a time and 
place duly and circumstantially set forth, bought 
certain calves, whereupon he had retired to celebrate 
the event by having something to drink, when who 
should come in but Jim Smith — " you know old Jim 
Smith " — who asked what he gave for the calves 
aforesaid, and further, what he now wanted for 
them ; upon learning which he, the said Jim Smith, 
said he would have yet another look at the calves, 
and departed to do so, leaving the narrator to his 
liquor. Scarcely had the worthy Jim Smith dis- 
appeared when another party arrived upon the 
scene, and asked the narrator in set terms the 
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price of the much-desiderated calves, receiving the 
reply : 

" Well, I gave so much for them, and I must have 
a little profit." 

" Half-a-crown ? " says the new-comer inter- 
rogatively. 

"Well, I thought five shillings myself." 

" I'll have 'em," is the immediate reply, with a 
thump on the seat. No sooner was the bargain 
completed, when back comes the hesitating Jim 
Smith, wildly anxious to buy the now-disposed-of 
calves, and deep is his disgust, and emphatic his 
expression thereof, on finding himself thus forestalled. 
This interesting anecdote the little gentleman in the 
much-ruffled hat repeated without intermission, and 
in the self-same words, during the whole of the 
journey, bringing in the emphatic "thump" with as 
much gusto on the eleventh, say, as on the first repe- 
tition. I am inclined to think the unusual luxury of 
having a listener — myself, to wit — rather over-excited 
him, as no efforts of his could arouse any of his 
fellows to the slightest interest in it, but they steadily 
pursued their minute comparison and discussion of 
individual animals with a narrowness but intensity 
of mind that was very striking ; and so the journey 
passes. 

I leave him of the hat hard at work on his story, 
and the others equally engrossed in the comparison 
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of the traditional merits of a dead and gone ox and 
the problematical ones of another still in the flesh, 
and alight to find myself greeted by name by a 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked yeoman in brown gaiters and a 
pepper-and-salt suit, with leather patches on the 
shoulders and inside the thighs, the whole looking 
rather splashed, stained, and weather-beaten, but 
serviceable and storm-proof. 

This is Farmer Johnson, with whom I am to stay, 
and derive health and strength, such as he enjoys, 
from the good things of the earth, and from the 
fragrant air which already seems to have inflated my 
lungs beyond their wont in cautiously absorbing the 
smoky air of London. On the way home, mine host 
pours a volley of inquiries into me as to my family 
circle, with such honest cordiality that I am quite 
ashamed of my inability to return the compliment, 
having, in fact, unduly ignored my country second- 
cousins once-removed, hitherto. Family matters 
exhausted, he points out all objects of interest we 
pass on our way, thence gliding gently off into a vein 
of agricultural gossip very similar to what I had 
listened to in the train, and which, with the unwonted 
purity of, and motion through, the air, had the effect 
of sending me off into a kind of comatose, or sleep- 
waking state, in which I was dimly conscious of 
returning the most outrageously inconsistent replies 
to my companion's remarks, who, merely considering 
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them to arise from a Londoner's natural ignorance, 
was led to correct my false impressions at great 
length, and with the result of much-increased drowsi- 
ness on my part. 

In due course we reached The Grange, the farm 
held by Mr. Johnson, and, as the first possible glimpse 
of it had been duly pointed out to me, I pulled myself 
together sufficiently to enjoy its rustic charms. The 
house was a square edifice of red brick, with a high 
and steep tiled roof, which the weather had, in lapse 
of time, toned down to varying shades of brown, with 
something of orange and gray here and there, where 
the lichens had sprung up. The windows were tall 
leaded casements, now mostly open, surrounded and 
overgrown with a great monthly rose that shared 
with a vine the place of honour on the wall, and 
showered down the fragrant petals of its innumerable 
blossoms at the slightest movement of the warm 
summer air, while, from the roomy and picturesque 
farmery, partly hidden by a fringe of firs, arose just 
sufficient murmur and movement of life to contrast 
with the perfect stillness and calm, which the sharp 
clicking sound of a distant mowing-machine empha- 
sised, without destroying, to an extent that was almost 
" stunning " in its completeness. 

The interior of the house was chiefly noticeable 
by the medley of whips, guns, and spuds indistinctly 
seen in the cool half-light of the hall, so delightful 
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after the glare outside, while mingling with the scent 
of the roses was a subdued odour of a wood-fire, 
penetrating every nook and cranny of the house, and 
seeming the realisation of what is called a home 
atmosphere. The effect of the whole was to give a 
sense of established calm and repose inconceivable to 
the dweller in cities. Hurry and excitement appeared 
not merely to be unknown, but to be impossibilities 
here ; and as I removed all traces of dust or soil from 
travel, and drew the perfumed air into the recesses of 
my lungs again and again, I felt myself becoming a 
thorough lotus-eater, or if not quite that, a new being 
entering on a new existence. 

Joining my hosts in the dining-room, I was 
promptly introduced to Mrs. Johnson— the ideal 
farmer's wife— busy, but not bustling, from morning 
to night, perfectly acquainted with dairy and poultry- 
yard, and able to form a pretty shrewd opinion upon 
the barn and the fold; as to personal appearance, 
describable without injustice as fair, fat, and forty. 
Also to two Misses Johnson, by their Christian names 
of Mary— sweetest, because simplest of names— and 
Lucy, fresh-coloured, healthy, hearty English girls, 
able and willing any day of the week to walk ten 
miles upon occasion ; following in the busy steps of 
their mother, and by no means wanting a keen appre- 
ciation of the charms of dancing, lawn tennis, and 
croquet, in which latter I fear they indulge from time 
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to time, when supposed to be making or minding in 
kitchen and dairy. Two sons complete the party 
who seem to be made exceedingly uncomfortable 
by my presence, being scarcely able to take up the 
thread of the mysterious agricultural talk when offered 
by their parent. There is also a son whom I shall 
not see till night, as he is of a mechanical turn of 
mind, and is serving his apprenticeship with a black- 
smith and machinist in the neighbouring town. This 
son appears to be the "strange duckling" of the 
family, and in speaking of him there is evident a 
sub-current of reserve, as in dealing with a novel 
speculation, which may turn out well, but of which 
there are grave doubts ; and it is with evident mis- 
givings that Mrs. Johnson urgently recommends me 
not to lock my chamber door at night, as the lock 
was constructed by this too-ingenious son, as I gather, 
with more success in security of fastening than in 
facility of reopening. 

In spite of some feeling of incongruity at first, 
the genial, frank hospitality and kindness of the circle 
around me at the Grange soon put me at my ease, 
and this reacting upon them, aided my efforts to 
reciprocate their cordiality with such success that 
now I come and go, and feel myself, and, better still, 
am felt to be, quite one of themselves and at home. 
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PIGS, AND THE NATIVES. 

^HEN I took my place at the breakfast- 
table on the first morning of my stay, 
fresh from bed and toilet, I found that 
the rest of the household had been 
down and violently industrious for some 
hours previous, to the improvement of their 
appetites, which so greatly surpassed mine as 
to lead Mr. Johnson to imagine I was unwell, and, 
by way of remedy, to press upon me the contents of 
a sturdy " Toby Philpot " of ale of his own brewing. 
Unlike most medical advisers, my host took his own 
prescription liberally, but, as I had not done the hard 
work that morning that he had, I declined to follow 
his example any more than his precept in that respect. 

Breakfast concluded, the farmer suggested warmly 
that I should walk round the farm with him, an invi- 
tation which the impulse to turn to and do something 
to signalise the occasion, usually felt when one is 
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holiday-making, induced me to accept, and so, having 
by his advice put on a pair of leggings, but declining 
to carry a gun, we went out together into the fresh, 
and by this time well-aired, and in all ways lovely 
summer morning to view agriculture and agriculturists 
face to face. And in place of going into ecstasies 
over the beauties of a summer morning, which has 
already been done, and with varying success, by 
others, I wish to make the practical remark that it is 
a great mistake for those unaccustomed to it to rise 
in the early morning in the country. The air is then 
so pure, possibly so charged with oxygen, as to pro- 
duce a species of intoxication— an exaltation of mind 
and spirit for the time that, as the day wears on, 
inevitably yields to a reaction, and general lassitude! 
To really enjoy the country the great rule is, take 
your time about getting up, and be sure to allow 
sufficient margin for due digestion of your breakfast, 
and then— even if you have not the sense of self- 
satisfaction peculiar to the abnormally early riser, 
whose virtue is its own reward ; even if you miss the 
amusing sight of the fowls being let out for the day, 
which, although curious and laughable, is a very 
transitory and unsatisfactory sort of excitement— then, 
I say, you are your real self, able to enjoy all around 
you all day long, without feeling about eleven o'clock 
as if you had been to the theatre before breakfast, or 
had not been to bed for a week, and had no reason- 
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able prospect of doing so for another, while lawn 
tennis and croquet, pretty girls and young farmers, 
are alike vanity and vexation of spirit not to be 
endured ; for you will have escaped the arch-demon 
dyspepsia. 

Having successfully avoided this dread delusion 
and snare, it was with every prospect of an enjoyable 
walk that I strode forth beside Mr. Johnson, pausing 
for a minute in the courtyard while he uttered a 
series of wild and inarticulate hoots, with a vigour 
that quite startled me at first, but for a time without 
other result, until, with a responsive and equally un- 
intelligible growl, a muscular but dull-looking labourer 
came from one of the sheds, to whom certain orders 
being given, we resumed our progress, bound in the 
first place to look at the pigs, which involved much 
preliminary and artistic hopping and bog-trotting 
across the reeking farm-yard before reaching the yet 
more reeking styes. 

Here we made our first halt, welcomed by a 
tumultuous out-rush of the swinish herd from their 
covered dens as we approached, evidently expecting 
provisions, but although coming for food, remaining 
to stare ; returning my gaze with a steady glare, 
which seemed to resent my idle curiosity, and yet 
evinced so much itself that I felt quite uncomfortable 
under it. Meanwhile the farmer inspected the herd 
singly with sufficient closeness and deliberation to 
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determine if any individual pig had increased by an 
ounce in weight since his last visit an hour or two 
before, or had rubbed a bristle or two off since then. 
This minute inspection was conducted in utter silence, 
except for a sort of guttural conversation of asides be- 
tween the pigs, accompanied by expressive twitchings 
of the nostrils, evidently derisive of me and my opinions 
concerning them. In the latter of these, the intelligent 
if odoriferous animals were probably mistaken, as I 
had actually no opinions about them at all. 

Time passed on and I began to get impatient; 
but as the slightest movement drew the whole battery 
of swinish eyes upon me and provoked a chorus of 
cynical grunts, my modesty compelled me to remain 
immovable, until the farmer pointed out sundry of 
the pigs to my especial notice as likely to fall victims 
to the knife at various dates ; a proceeding apparently 
fully appreciated by the animals indicated, who, 
evidently feeling that parade was over, indulged in 
general and intricate changes of places, more espe- 
cially those to which my attention was directed, dis- 
cerning fatality in the action, dodged about among 
their brethren, as if endeavouring to lose their identity 
or — vain hope — mislead the farmer, who followed 
their eccentric careers like a Fate, while speculating 
upon weight and quality with much learning, un- 
happily lost upon me, owing to my subjective turn 
of mind causing me to enter rather, as above shown. 
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into the feelings of the pigs themselves. However, 
the most vindictive of swine might die in calm with 
the words " pork pie " on his lips, assured thereby of 
the amplest revenge. 

Leaving the yard, with its meditative cows (whose 
large gentle eyes recall the "Bo-opis" praised by 
Homer) and rollicking colts behind, we now passed 
into the farm proper, and, traversing several fields 
and meadows in various states of cultivation, upon 
which my companion had much to say, presently 
reached the " ship," as I was told, commonly known 
as "the sheep." These afforded a marked contrast 
to the pigs we had lately visited. Our approach 
excited no such vulgar curiosity as had been so 
disagreeably manifested in the former case ; a gentle 
o-lance and a meek retreat of a few yards was the 
only result of our intrusion as we passed among these 
peaceful animals, so rightly selected as the type of 
innocence and harmlessness. 

The sun was now high in mid-heaven, and I 
began to think I had had enough of my walk round 
the farm for one day, the more so as we were now 
plodding over a piece of fallow or ploughed land, 
which clung to the boots and round one's ankles to 
such an extent as to render walking a matter of 
considerable labour and difficulty. Presently, how- 
ever, I learnt by experience that, exactly as the level 
swing and steady drag through the water of the fresh- 
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water oarsman is unsuited to rowing on the sea, 
so the clean, from-the-hip action of the pavement- 
walking citizen does not do for travelling over fresh- 
ploughed grounds. A different form is required — - 
that of the farm labourer, who rolls heavily from 
side to side in his gait, suffering the sway of his body 
to drag each foot in turn from its bemirement, and 
using the muscles only to extend it when already 
actually raised off the ground. Putting this theory, 
in an exaggerated form, perhaps, into practice, I 
found I was able to get along with far more ease ; 
and although my companion seemed unutterably 
astonished at the way I was going on, I persevered 
therein with more gratifying results to myself. A 
very similar style of walking may be seen among 
tramps when on the road. As they approach a town 
they pull themselves together for the better display 
of the conventional foot-sore, slip-shod shuffle ; but 
as a fact, for a long and tedious walk, this rolling 
swing of the tramps gets over the ground at a great 
pace, and for ease it is unsurpassable, although 
ungainly to look at. 

Thinking thus, I plodded mechanically on, the 
ear catching Mr. Johnson's erudite remarks as to 
deep drainage, artificial manures, folding, and other 
kindred subjects, without connecting any ideas with 
them whatever, my whole object in life for the time 
being to get across that field. Again and again, after 
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struggling desperately forward over the ridge and 
furrow of the lands, which " broke my step " every 
few yards in a heartrending way, I raised my head, 
hoping to see the welcome hedge and its convenient 
gap close in front, but only to find it to all appear- 
ance as far off as ever. No wonder the agricultural 
labourer is as slow and heavy of thought as he is of 
body, when between the commencement of an under- 
taking and its stage of active progress, he may be 
obliged to cross a field such as this and back again ; 
rapid movement being physically impossible, the 
mind is compelled to slacken its action to correspond. 
Imagine an artist obliged to take an hour's exercise 
on the treadmill between every stage of a work of 
genius. I fear that divine spark would burn itself 
out before it was called upon to resume. 

My meditation was now disturbed by my com- 
panion inclining me to one side, saying he had a man 
at work close by, and wanted to see how he was 
getting on. Following the direction indicated, I 
presently became aware of the individual in question, 
using a pickaxe with a quiet deliberation very dif- 
ferent from the reckless vigour of the " navvy." As 
we slowly drew near, the labourer neither turned his 
head nor paused in his work of digging a hole, in 
which he was about knee-deep, even after we were 
close upon him, and leaned on the post-and-rail 
fence watching him in silence. After waiting a few 
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minutes, to allow the fact that he was present time to 
sink into the slowly-working brain before us, my 
friend said in the dialect of the county : 
"MaarninV 

Still the labourer kept on picking away without 
response to the salutation, unless a slight but keen 
glance of the eye — one of those bright brown eyes 
peculiar, or nearly so, to Sussex — sweeping quickly 
but observantly over both of us, be considered so, 
and except for the blows of the pickaxe silence 
again reigned around. In another minute or so, 
however, he slowly put down his tool, and without 
the smallest reference to us, took a general view all 
round the distant horizon, took off what served him 
as a hat, passed his arm across his forehead and 
thoroughly mopped his sunburnt face with a red 
cotton handkerchief out of the apex of his hat, all 
this in the slowest of slow times, and finally, with 
another inclusive glance in every direction but ours, 
replied : 

"Ma-arnin', sur," and thereupon immediately 
expectorated on his hands, and grasped his spade as 
if to get to work again henceforward and for ever ; 
but having now mastered the fact that his master 
and a stranger were then and there actually present 
and desiring speech of him, struck the spade instead 
into the loose earth, and turned towards us for the 
first time, being now prepared for the toil of conversa- 
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tion. It struck me that he seemed to have less 
curiosity about me than the pigs. The following 
conversation then commences, the farmer saying : 

" You're getting it out, then ? " which seems 
pretty obvious. However, the labourer refreshes 
himself with another rub before replying : 

" Ye-as. Oi be a gettin' on un out. Neow Fve 
a got threw them theer ruts, sur." 

" Well, as soon as you've thrown out that stuff 
you've dug, you can drop this, and fetch a load of 
meal up from the Prae Mills." 

" What a curious name ! How is it spelt ? " I cut in. 

" P-r-ae." 

My antiquarian tastes are on the alert directly. 
Can the name have been derived from a Roman 
outpost, a prae — or advanced— vallum, castrum, or 
oppidum thrown forward from the great city near 
at hand ? And so I ask : 

" Why do they call it that ? " 

" Do you know, Richards ? " 

"Wha-at, sur ?" 

" Why they call it Pras Mills ? " 

" Ah ! Oi knows un well enow." 

"Why do they, then }" 

" Whoy, it's that theer gurt mill up there as you 
turn left-handed after you're past the Folly Farm." 

" Yes, yes, we know all about that ; but why do 
they call it the Prae Mills ? " 
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"Oi dun know." 

" But you said you did know, just now." 

Perfect silence on the part of Mr. Richards, who, 
with no loving glance at me, but the rather a dis- 
dainful, as at an asker of idle questions, again 
moistens his hands and applies himself to his spade, 
receiving the further and final instructions of the 
farmer in wary silence, as suspecting another snare 
to beguile him in his speech. 

Although my curiosity has not been satisfied, I 
glean a grain of comfort from the observation that 
Mr. Richards pronounces enough "enow," to rhyme 
with plough ; so that it would seem this stumbling- 
block of pronunciation, as generally received, is not 
indigenous to the Saxon tongue. Also he used a 
peculiar plural form in " n," as house, housen ; a 
form which is arbitrarily retained in children, oxen, 
and other words. 

The worthy farmer seeing me abstracted, sup- 
poses, incorrectly, that I am annoyed at the abrupt- 
ness of his serf, and seeks to propitiate me as 
we turn homeward, by telling what I may term a 
fine old crusted country story of the denseness of 
the farm labourer, which I here commit to paper. 
The theory is that a certain rustic parson, driving 
through the pleasant lanes, remarks a particularly 
fine herd of porkers on the green sward beside the 
road, in the care of an equally pronounced speci- 
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men of the country lout. Pulling up, and hailing the 
latter with a sturdy " Hi there, boy ! " the lout at 
length concludes he is wanted, and approaches the 
parson with the true rustic grin festooned up under 
his (the lout's) ears. 

" Whose pigs are those, boy ? " says the parson. 

" Wha-art ? " replies the clown. 

" Whose pigs are those ? " 

" What, those pigs ? " 

" Yes, whose are they ? " 

" Them theer pigs under the beech-tree ?" 

"Yes, of course ; whom do they belong to ? " 

" Whooy, that theer old sow, to be sure." 

" No, no ! I don't mean that. Who's their 
owner ? " 

" Wha-art ? " 

"Who's their owner, stupid ? " 

" Oi doen't know, but " — with an air of relief — 
" oi'll run ho-um and arste mother." 

" Never mind about that now ; who's your master, 
then ? " 

" Moi ma-arster ? " 

" Yes, stupid, who's your master ? " 

" The squire, to be shew-er." 

" Which squire ? Squire Who ? " 

" Wha-art ? " 

" Well, look here ; what's your own name, then ? " 
" Wha-art ? " 
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" What's your name ? " roars Clericus, getting out 
of patience, as his horse has long since. The clown 
reflects deeply before replying : " Oi doen't know, 
but " — struck with a happy thought — " oi'll run and 
arste mother, if so be as you'll mind pigs." But 
parson's patience is now thoroughly exhausted, and, 
with the strongest interjection permissible to the 
cloth, thought if not expressed, he drives away, 
leaving the clown hopelessly befogged for the rest 
of that and subsequent days, from the acute mental 
exercise caused him by the above interrogations. 
However, one evening later on, the undaunted parson 
marked this worthy down while he was lolling against 
the shutter of the blacksmith's forge with other choice 
spirits, as is the wont of your genuine rustic hobble- 
dehoy when work is done for the day, and being 
willing to retain so remarkable a genius upon his 
staff, sent his man down after dinner to bring him to 
the Rectory, and enrol him thenceforwards into his 
service. The parson's man being duly instructed, 
and having a pleasing sense of his appointment upon 
him, accordingly strolls down to the forge, and finds 
Rusticus there, exactly as described some three hours 
before, whom he forthwith accosts with, " Parson 
wants you up at the Rectory, directly." 

" Wha-art ?" says the clown, as usual; although, 
being now off duty, his mind is two-thirds duller than 
when first he came under our notice. 
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" You are to come up to the Rectory directly ; 
parson wants you to be his fool." 

" Wha-art ? " repeats he, preparing to accompany 
the natty man-servant. 

"Parson wants you to be his fool," answers the latter. 

" Who-oy, be yew a-goen to leave, then ? " rather 
pointedly inquires the clown, after which the pair set 
off for the Rectory, and so fade out of our ken. 

I duly honour Mr. Johnson's story, though it 
seems as protracted as its hero's ever-recurring 
" Wha-art ? " ; but it is worth preserving in these 
days of spreading education as an illustration of the 
intelligent rustic early in the nineteenth century. 
No doubt the picture, or caricature rather, is over- 
drawn, but that the uneducated mind is slower in 
grasping a new idea than the trained intellect is quite 
certain. One great point in the agricultural labourer 
seems to me to be his implicit obedience. Let his 
master, or one in authority, tell him to do any given 
act, and although his private judgment and personal 
inclination be entirely opposed thereto, he neverthe- 
less sets about it with the stolid determination that 
appears innate in the race, and which is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the British soldier, a butterfly 
whose evolution from the mere clod is an achievement 
placing discipline on a footing with a liberal educa- 
tion, and with more stability and permanence in its 
results. 



CHAPTER III. 




RATS, AND A FOREIGNER. 

:Y guide, who thinks I am moping when- 
ever I become engrossed in a train of 
thought, now tells me he has a rat- 
catcher employed at the barn we are 
approaching, and that I may see some 
fun, adding, "that was why he brought his 
gun," and "I might try a shot or two if I 
liked, only mind the ferrets;" an offer which I decline, 
being unfamiliar with firearms, as even in my volun- 
teer capacity I carry a sword, and am enthusiastic as 
to the merits of " cold steel." The barn proper turns 
out to be supplemented with a number of shed-like 
structures, formed of thatched hurdles, and roofed 
with piles of "bavins," or rough brushwood, and in 
front of one of these we find on our arrival a shrewd- 
looking boy, armed with a most formidable cudgel or 
shillelagh, while on the ground beside him is the 
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empty ferret-box, smelling somewhat strongly of its 
late occupants under the glorious summer sun. 

As we come up, the boy touches his conical 
greasy, dirt-caked head-covering, and makes a rapid 
sign of silence, which we duly observe ; the farmer 
bringing his gun to the ready, while I grasp the spud 
I had been using by way of a walking-stick, with a 
resolution to do all the destruction within the compass 
of that weapon. And so we wait. There is mostly 
a good deal of waiting in country pursuits, and this is 
no exception. The stillness is profound. Stationed 
immovably at certain points around are several dogs, 
all undeniable " varminters," whose whole beings are 
evidently concentrated to the intensest degree on the 
matter in hand. Our approach had certainly produced 
a slight undulatory curve of body and tail, as a welcome 
to the arrival of reinforcements at the seat of war, 
but had not withdrawn eye or nose, nor yet half a 
one, from the posts they guarded. 

And so, as I said before, we wait, until — as I 
am thinking the remark attributed by a Frenchman 
to the English of " what a lovely day it is ! come and 
let us kill something," is applicable now — a blackish 
lump drops out of the straw wall before me, and, 
developing upon touching ground into a rat, shoots 
right close past me before I can wake up enough to 
move a muscle, and, in spite of the lightning swoop 
of the nearest dog, slips into a tangled ditch close by, 
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having effected a masterly retreat in the face of 
superior numbers, and that without being once in any 
serious danger. 

I feel rather piqued at being caught napping thus, 
and more so to see a grin of superiority and con- 
temptuous amusement on the face of the boy, so keep 
myself for some time quite on the alert. Presently 
comes a rustle in the straw, and when a black nose 
shows itself in the litter, I lose no time in flinging 
myself upon its proprietor with great vigour, but am 
luckily stopped by the farmer saying, in a penetrating 
whisper : " Mind, mind ; ware ferrets ! " one of which 
it proves to be as it emerges from a hole, or "bury," 
as it is called, and immediately turning round in a 
snake-like way, disappears as it came. I am heartily 
glad I declined the gun, or assuredly I had slain that 
ferret beyond recall. But events thicken ; the straw 
rustles again and again : a dog rushes furiously but 
mutely round the corner of the shed ; another of the 
dark lumps hurls itself from the wall right into the 
jaws of the dog, which disposes of it with one vicious 
snap, and is again open to business ; at the self-same 
moment another rat suddenly appears from some un- 
known spot, running full speed straight towards me. 
I aim a powerful but hurried blow at it, which un- 
luckily takes effect upon the just now victorious dog, 
who thereupon promptly retires round the corner 
of the shed whence he came, as the farmer's gun 
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rings out, and over rolls rat No. 3, riddled with 
shot. 

A few more rats are killed much in the same way, 
but now they are getting wary and decline to come 
out-so freely, so we gradually draw nearer to the wall 
of straw that conceals them. Rustle after rustle in 
quick succession tells of the presence of the rats, but 
as they still refuse to come out and meet death in the 
open, the boy discards his cudgel and takes a weapon 
of the harpoon species— a rod of iron some three 
feet long, beaten into a sharp spear-head at one end, 
the other turned into a ring, and, armed with this 
deadly instrument, he stealthily draws close up to the 
straw wall, where the rustling is now more vigorous 
than ever. 

Guided by his ear, he selects a promising spot, 
and, incited by an unusually decided movement in 
the straw, hurls the dart with all his force into the 
place — an action instantaneously followed by a yell, 
unattainable by any conceivable number of rats under 
any circumstances whatsoever, succeeded, as we rush 
round the corner, by a volley of curses both loud and 
deep. It then appears that the master rat-catcher was 
inside the shed working the ferrets, and to recover one 
of them he climbed up the wall of thatched hurdles, 
and his leg consequently received the well-meant 
and vigorously-delivered thrust of his subordinate's 
javelin. 
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The dismay of the boy at what he has done is 
ludicrous, and both the farmer and myself laugh 
heartily at the scene ; but although the boy has so 
recently derided me I cannot help feeling sorry for 
him, he seems so certain the promises of a sound 
"hiding/' profusely made by his smarting and bleed- 
ing master, will be redeemed at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Soon after this, and before active operations 
against the rats are resumed, Mr. Johnson and I 
start off homewards. After crossing a field or two, 
we overtake a stranger, of tall and slight but yet 
muscular figure, whom my companion at once 
introduces as " Colonel Shiboleth Hatchett," an 
American gentleman, residing for the time in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Colonel appears considerably incensed about 
something, but treats me to a prolonged and vigorous 
hand-shake in acknowledgment of the introduction, 
nevertheless ; bursting forth, however, when the usual 
conventional civilities were exchanged, into a dis- 
connected account of a difference he had just had 
with the Squire's gamekeeper, as to a certain alleged 
trespass on the part of the Colonel, who accompanies 
his narrative with frequent ejections of small globules 
of saliva and repeated "calculations that he can 
mush that poor crittur easy ; " a reflection wherein 
he seems to find much comfort. The gamekeeper 
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shares the Colonel's indignation with the absurd laws 
of our absurdly small and bigoted island, which 
actually requires a " citizen of the United States of 
America " to respect such insignificant trivialities as 
hedges and ditches — mere lineaments on the face of 
nature — the detection and avoidance of which neces- 
' sitates a constant and galling attention, most irritating 
to the native of a land where the very plough furrows 
are a month's journey long in a direct line, and " a 
human can cavoort around like a mad mosquito, 
without for everlasting knocking his shins against 
the barriers of despotism. Yes, sir.-" 

Beguiling the way with much similar eloquence, 
and chewing and constantly expectorating all the 
while with unflagging vigour, the Yankee Colonel 
and ourselves presently reach the village inn, rejoicing 
in the more than usually striking name of " The Hog 
in the Pound," where the Colonel lodges ; and when 
he propounds his national invitation to "liquor up 
some," we accede with small show of resistance. The 
landlord, one of the regular John Willet school, stands 
with his sleeves rolled up to the shoulders and his 
hands under his apron, in his own doorway— the door 
itself, as usual in the country, standing open from 
morning to night— has concentrated his entire avail- 
able intellect in the enjoyment and management of 
his long clay pipe ; and it is therefore only after a 
prolonged scrutiny that the idea dawns upon him 
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that we propose to enter his house of refreshment, 
and with an air of disgust moves slowly out of the 
dim doorway into the bright sunlight outside, to let 
us pass. In so doing he recognises Mr. Johnson and 
his own lodger, whom he greets with the regular 
rustic salutation of " Ma-arning, sur, ma-arning," and 
immediately closes the doorway again with his own 
person, and resumes smoking in happy semi-vacuity 
of mind. 

Upon being consulted by the Colonel as to what 
we will drink, we give in our adherence to beer, 
which is in due course produced. It has long been 
a favourite theory of mine, that, wander where you 
will in England, you can always be sure of a good 
glass of beer and a pretty girl to pour it out for you ; 
and certainly this is true in the present case. The 
beer is simply perfection— that good, old-fashioned, 
dark-coloured, sweetish beer with a fragrant after- 
taste of the hop, which has now almost disappeared 
in favour of the pale bitter ale— and cool from its 
deep cellar, and frothing up in the tall slender ale- 
glasses, is deeply grateful to eye and palate this 
sultry day. And the girl' who brings it — fit Hebe 
for genuine honest John Barleycorn, beloved of 
Britons— how shall I describe her ? Enough to say 
she is one of those plump, rosy, dark blondes, 
characteristic of the English race, with well-shaped 
feet and hands ; the latter showing signs of acquain- 
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tance with hard work ; shy and innocent to a degree, 
in spite of life in a village inn ; skilled in housewifery, 
and by no means lacking in common-sense. Surely 
the sort of girl to be desired for a wife by one who 
wants a help-mate, and not a milliner's lay-figure 
even if warranted to play music and speak French (01 
a kind), and to eat and drink if dainties tempting 
enough be provided. 

The Yankee has commenced the composition of 
one of the many and curious mixed drinks of his 
country — in which process he requires the assistance 
of the girl quite as much as is necessary, as it 
seems to me — and appears deeply engrossed in the 
work, telling the girl by snatches meanwhile of his 
adventure with the gamekeeper, until the brew is 
finished, and then presses his fair assistant to taste 
the result in a very urgent manner, though without 
success, regardless or ignorant of the far from pleased 
expression with which Mr. Johnson watches the pro- 
ceeding ; which indeed occupies so much time and 
seems so likely to continue that we say " good-bye," 
and leave it still in progress, the American being 
engrossed in strongly impressing on his pretty listener 
his fixed intention of " mushing'" the gamekeeper. 

We dodge with some difficulty past the old land- 
lord in his capacity of door, or doorway stopper, and 
resume our interrupted route homewards, which we 
pursue for some distance in silence, until at length 
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the farmer meditatively informs me the girl at the inn 
— -Mary, by name — stands a good chance of having 
her head turned, as all the young fellows are " buzzing 
round her like flies round honey/' and that he does 
not justly like to see the Yankee Colonel so thick 
with her, and further, he expected she was at the 
bottom of the misunderstanding between the Colonel 
and the gamekeeper, the latter of whom from his 
superior position — in a rustic point of view — and his 
stirring anecdotes of adventures by flood and field, 
with poachers and so on, had been first favourite 
until the arrival of Colonel Hatchett, whose wonder- 
ful yarns quite put those of the gamekeeper into 
the shade, and who manages to take the lion's share 
of the pretty Mary's attention ; not very unwillingly 
on her part, I am inclined to think. 

With more reserve, Mr. Johnson also gives me to 
understand that his youngest son, Jack, the engineer, 
has a strong leaning towards Mary, who, he repeats, is 
a thoroughly good girl ; but is at present flattered and 
rather off her balance by the pressing advances of the 
American, whose free-and-easy manners and wonder- 
ful adventures have no small attraction for her, and 
so Jack and the gamekeeper are, for the present at 
any rate, rather left out in the cold ; with which 
explanation we reach the farm-house, and thus 
terminate my first walk round the farm. 



CHAPTER IV. 




MISCHIEVOUS INVENTIONS. 

^^Kft ^ deep and peaceful slumber which fol- 
lowed my day of open air and exercise 
mm was disturbed in a singular, and I may 
~* say alarming manner, this morning. 
Just as it was getting daylight, I awoke 
^ suddenly with a semi-consciousness of a heavy 
thump and a startled exclamation somewhere 
in the house, followed by a series of rapid bumps of 
painful intensity. The household was soon upon the 
alert, and when I had got together sufficient presence 
of mind and clothing to sally from my room, I found 
the greater part of the family already upon the scene. 

It appeared that the young son, Jack, the engi- 
neer, whose inventive talent has been already alluded 
to, had conceived the idea of a " fire-escape bedstead," 
acting on a sort of telescope principle, and for some 
time past had devoted his leisure and attention to the 
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construction of a specimen. Having completed this 
work, which it will be allowed has much to recom- 
mend it at first sight, he has slept thereon, in its 
bedstead capacity, with great success, and presumably 
comfort, ever since. Last night, however, from some 
unexplained cause, its telescopic character became un- 
duly predominant, and, while its ingenious constructor 
peacefully slumbered in its embraces, the " fire-escape 
bedstead " stealthily extended itself, and, exceeding 
the limits of the bed-chamber, reached out over the 
staircase with its unconscious occupant. At the 
wonted hour, the alarum at the bed-head aroused 
Jack, who, not noting his unusual position, leaped 
lightly out of bed, and consequently down the stairs, 
with considerable speed and noise. Hence my 
awakening. Luckily, the ingenious iron-worker sus- 
tained no worse injuries than such homely remedies 
as vinegar and brown paper can easily cope with ; 
and meanwhile will probably seek means to curb the 
zeal of his resting-place. 

I fancy Jack is usually rather unfortunate with his 
inventions ; as in the foregoing instance, they occasion- 
ally exhibit their idiosyncrasies at inconvenient seasons 
and to too great an extent. The worthy farmer, 
mine host, related to me at the breakfast-table the 
following example of his son's too vivid and 
unfortunate inventive faculty. 

Some time since, the idea of the benefits derivable 
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by mankind from an efficient digging-machine laid 
hold upon Jack with overwhelming force ; but it was 
only after numerous and prolonged experiments that 
a practical model was developed, strange in aspect 
and bristling with bifurcated legs, through which it 
expended its force, partly in tearing up the soil and 
partly in dragging itself over the surface of the field 
under treatment. 

This model, in all respects ready for action, the 
enthusiastic inventor left in the roomy entrance hall, 
while he strove to induce his incredulous sire to sub- 
mit one of the fields to its experimental trip. The 
discussion was interrupted by sounds of strange 
import— as of rending and riving woodwork, mingled 
with the hoarse murmur that tells of the giant steam 
wrestling with difficulties. A rush into the hall dis- 
played the appalling fact that some accident, or an 
inquisitive finger, had moved the lever and set the 
machine in motion. Whatever started it, there it was, 
patiently and successfully digging down the staircase, 
now clambering toilfully up a few steps, and now tear- 
ing a few more into smithereens, wallowing all the while 
triumphantly amid the ruin. With some difficulty and 
risk, and not before the irate old farmer had fran- 
tically put two charges of No. 6 shot into it, under 
a mistaken idea of its being alive, which, needless 
to say, did not materially affect the machine, the 
inventor clambered up to it and succeeded in turning 
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off the steam, just as it was about to assault the 
venerable family clock. 

Since then, this particular invention is even un- 
usually out of favour at the Grange, and the model 
is stowed away in the old bakehouse, with the strictest 
^junctions against getting up steam in it on any pre- 
text whatever. I may mention in confidence that, 
Deing incited, aided, abetted, and comforted by me, one 
moonlight night, when we became better acquainted, 
Jack did so far transgress the above law as to show 
me " how it acted ; " but as the machine in the first 
place nearly " chawed up " its creator and biographer, 
and then directed a furious assault upon an inoffensive 
washing and wringing machine (by another maker), I 
somewhat hurriedly expressed my entire satisfaction 
with the experiment, and saw the fire drawn and 
steam blown off with a relief that word does not 
convey. Enough is indeed as good as a feast. 

Disastrous and inconvenient as it was, this inci- 
dent has not been the means of bringing such general 
and intense wrath upon the young engineer as the 
chef d'auvre of which I learnt the following in- 
structive history. That eloquent and earnest advo- 
cate of temperance, Mr. Blanque, having visited the 
village and spoken on several occasions therein on 
the beauty of moderation and the benefits that arise 
from it, our inventor became deeply impressed with 
the desirability of placing a simple but ready means 
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of ascertaining the alcoholic state of any individual 
who might present himself for fluid refreshment, in 
the hands of landlords of places of public entertain- 
ment, thus avoiding all risk of further supplying those 
who had already imbibed enough, or too much, as 
the case might be. 

After deep cogitation, Jack struck out an idea 
which appeared practicable, in the form of what may 
be termed a " spirometer ; " and as, upon consulting 
the Rector and subsequently the Squire, the notion 
was warmly approved by those authorities, the ap- 
paratus was taken in hand with all speed, and before 
long there appeared in the bar of " The Hog in the 
Pound " a neat mahogany case, having a graduated 
dial and a needle upon its face, while pendent from 
one of its sides hung a gaily-coloured flexible tube 
with a mouthpiece, into which all dubious parties 
were to be requested to breathe. For a time this 
ingenious and praiseworthy invention gave extreme 
satisfaction to all concerned, and if the indications of 
the dial prevented some from drinking more who 
would otherwise have done so, on the other hand 
some drank merely to test the spirometer's accuracy, 
so that on the whole the average of drunkenness 
scarcely improved so rapidly as was anticipated. But 
it is certain, at least, that after a navvy on tramp, who 
was greatly taken with the machine, had swallowed 
six or eight " pots " in rapid succession, with the 
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view, as he explained, of sending the needle "right 
round," the stolid landlord, guided by the testimony 
of the instrument, which indicated " Total prostration 
of the mental faculties from excessive use of alcoholic 
fluids," declined to serve the said navvy with more, 
and, calling to his aid the half-dozen or so stable-men 
belonging to the place, forthwith ejected him with 
less effort and damage than might have been ex- 
pected. Certainly, also, such remarks were overheard 
as, " No, my man ! you were at ' Elevation of the 
spirits' before that last pint; and now you are just 
on ' Musical' you don't want no more;" and so on, 
seeming to show that the want was supplied, and a 
trusty guide at length placed in the hands of the 
publican. 

The impassive landlord could not be got to ex- 
press an opinion on the spirometer, any more than 
on any other subject; but Jack's praise rang from 
every other tongue, until at last the Rector's wife, 
incited by that failing which has been the bane 
of woman from Mother Eve downwards, must needs 
make a visit, accompanied by her husband and a 
select party of friends, including the talented tempe- 
rance lecturer, to see and test the famous and novel 
drink-meter. After a little preliminary conversation 
and a general explanation of its principle by the 
talented inventor, who was in attendance, the mouth- 
piece of the spirometer was carefully wiped out and 
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the indicator brought to the zero point on the dial, 
the better to register the delicate motion expected ; 
and all being now ready, the lady adjusted her dainty, 
rosy lips to the mouthpiece and breathed a zephyr 
into its depths. Instantly, with fiendish exultation, 
the needle swept frantically around the dial, only 
pausing, as the last breath left the lady's lips, at the 
mark "Delirium tremens imminent." 

Words fail to paint the situation. The wrath of 
the Rector and the circle of friends ; the dismay of 
the lady ; the collapse of the recently-exultant in- 
ventor ; and the stolid surprise of the landlord. An 
explanation was angrily demanded in no measured 
terms from poor Jack, who had none to offer, until a 
pause allowed mine host to suggest : " Perhaps the lady 
have been a eating of peppermints." Although seem- 
ingly irrelevant, this was admitted to be the case; 
and then by slow degrees the landlord explained that 
he had noticed, as was thereupon proved by experi- 
ment, that Jack's admirable invention was far more 
affected by the harmless and succulent, if odoriferous 
peppermint, than by the fumes of the baleful and 
noxious alcohol. The grandees swept away in high 
disdain, and as the inventor of the spirometer 
admits his inability to educate the palate of his con- 
trivance to so great a point of nicety as to overcome 
this disastrous weakness, the machine will probably 
not come into general use at present. The misad- 
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venture has made Jack an object of suspicion to the 
local swells, and has brought upon him joking and 
derision without end from his fellows, but as I tell 
him, such is the invariable fortune of all inventors — if 
that is any consolation to him. 

Community of tastes, and still more a feeling of 
fellowship in guilt, after the illicit experiment with 
the celebrated "digging machine," gradually drew 
the ingenious Jack and myself into a firm friendship, 
one phase of which was to stroll out together for an 
after-supper cigar almost every fine night. On one 
particular occasion— that on which I learnt the un- 
fortunate history of the spirometer in fact — we pro- 
longed our stroll, engrossed in talk, until we reached 
the village inn, where I proposed to enter and refresh 
before turning back. With some embarrassment Jack 
declined, but would wait for me outside. To this of 
course I could not agree, and so, without more ado, 
we began to retrace our steps. 

Remembering Mr. Johnson's hints, and with a 
vague hope of being useful to Jack, if only by giving 
advice, I presently ventured to remark, in an in- 
different tone, that I understood Mary was rather a 
favourite of his. He took no notice of this for some 
time beyond puffing away at his cigar with great 
energy. I thought something was brewing, so held 
my peace until he said as composedly as he could— 
for your Englishman detests a display of feeling — ■ 
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that " perhaps she was, but ' kipur ' was favourite 
with her, and so he had best keep away ; " adding 
with more warmth, the last time he was in there she 
came to him ready to cry, and said she was sure 
Colonel Hatchett would do the gamekeeper a hurt, 
as they were so hasty in his country, and they had 
high words again last night in the smoking-room, 
and would he, Jack, ask the " kipur " from her " to 
keep out of the way for a time ; " which, like the 
good fellow he is, Jack had done, although such a 
commission was gall and wormwood to him. To 
crown all, the gamekeeper, not altogether unnaturally, 
took a cross-grained view of the message, and had 
intimated, in particularly forcible terms, his doubts 
as to its authenticity and his firm belief that it was a 
device of Jack's to secure a clear field for himself — a 
line of argument which seems to have very nearly led 
to blows. 

For my own part, I credited the young lady with 
putting forward this artifice in order to keep both of 
her old flames out of the way, so as to enjoy the 
Colonel's society without let or hindrance. So con- 
vinced was I that the real candidate to be feared was 
the Yankee, that I told Jack what had taken place 
on my casual visit to the inn, dwelling particularly 
upon the great complacency Mary had shown when 
the Colonel spoke of the light-hearted style in which 
rivals were shot down in America ; which, coming as 
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a corollary of the squabble with the gamekeeper, 
must have seemed ominous to her if deeply interested 
in the latter's preservation. For these reasons I 
regarded the American as the dangerous competitor 
for Mary's favour, without attaching much value to 
his threatening hints ; but Jack's mind was so made 
up that "kipur" alone was to be feared, that all my 
attempts at consolation and warning of the other 
quarter were simply thrown away. 



CHAPTER V. 



CHURCH-GOING. 




ftN Sunday there was evidently nothing for 

and albeit unin- 



it but to go to church 



terested in obtrusive man-millinery and 



4s/3> sestheticism on the one hand, and weary 
ijj^ ' and sick at heart of the droning monotony' 
and almost carelessness of another form in which 
the service of Morning Prayer is administered 
in most churches, I was not especially eager to fulfil 
the duty in my own person ; yet it was taken so 
entirely as a matter of course by the circle in which I 
found myself that I should accompany them, that I 
did so with a certain feeling of being forced upon a 
path my better nature would gladly have adopted 
of itself were it not, as it were, browbeaten by 
my cynical worldly-wise ingredient, loudly, but at 
heart insincerely, urging the above-quoted trivial 
considerations. 

And so the whole group of us, in our most radiant 
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clothes — the young farmers especially gorgeous with 
exceedingly-pomatumed hair and gaudy vests— set 
out upon our short but beautiful walk through the 
summer meadows towards the gray little church 
which had witnessed the regular weekly devotions, 
and had formed a central point in the chief incidents 
of the lives, of those who now streamed up to the 
porch from all directions, and whose forefathers lay 
buried around its walls. I felt myself almost pain- 
fully severed from my neighbours in this respect, and 
with some reproachfulness and regret, my memory 
gladly flew to the church in another and distant shire 
which my own kin were at this very time approach- 
ing, and by which slept those through whom I lived. 

The church was fairly well filled, and with all 
ages and ranks — the silvery heads of old age and the 
chubby cheeks of childhood were both represented 
among the congregation, which— surprising fact — in- 
cluded nearly as many men as women. Either the 
entire population of this rural district were church- 
goers, or else my limited circle of local acquaintance 
was exclusively so, for not one was absent of all I 
had got to know during my short sojourn in the 
neighbourhood ; not even the Yankee Colonel, whose 
towering, form was prominent beside the pretty Mary, 
the presence of whom I strongly surmised to be the 
ultimate, and in this case, proximate cause of his 
appearance. 
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It was well the Colonel had a neighbour as 
patient, if not necessarily so pretty, for he seemed 
considerably at sea in the management of the prayer- 
book with which he was duly provided, requiring 
constant supervision and assistance in finding "the 
place," to the ill-concealed vexation of my friend 
Jack. 

The service, as in the Book of Common Prayer, 
was earnestly and feelingly delivered by the good old 
Rector, and the hymns were selected from those of 
the simple, unaffected " Rock of Ages " pattern, no 
attempts being made at the high-flown poetry and 
operatic music of one modern school, or the sen- 
sational realism of another. The sermon was of a 
common-sense, work-a-day order, neither losing its 
practicality in polemics nor degenerating into rant, 
and only lasted the very reasonable term of eighteen 
minutes. 

I, for my part, am inclined to agree with a subse- 
quently expressed opinion of Colonel Hatchetf s, that 
" if a preacher can't strike ile in a quarter of an hour, 
either he's got hold of the wrong gimlet or he don't 
know how to use it." When one recalls the illogical 
rambling one occasionally has to endure from the 
pulpit, or, worse still, the insistence upon extreme 
views, continuing for an indefinite time, the truth of 
this quaintly expressed maxim will be admitted. 
I think, too, these classes of sermons, and another 
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which is formed on literary models, are great causes 
of dissent. The educated mind grasps a statement at 
once and is prepared to carry on the logical sequence 
immediately, where the less favoured require time to 
assimilate each new idea seriatim. And, in fact, we 
find that, as a rule, a dissenting preacher goes over 
the same ground again and again, giving the dis- 
courses of these sects their well-known air of mono- 
tony. Whether this arises from the turn of mind 
of the preachers themselves, or because they adapt 
themselves to their hearers, I cannot say ; but that 
the method is acceptable to the less educated classes 
is proved by its success among such, and such only. 
Even the revivalist or sensational sermon of these 
people consists of one idea, rendered in different 
words, following a mill-round instead of pursuing a 
course. I do not think the extempore prayers have 
any especial attraction, unless, perhaps for here and 
there some quick-witted mechanic who, unlike most 
such, has taken up with religion, since dissenting 
ministers base their reputations almost exclusively 
upon their preaching abilities. And indeed no genius 
could possibly excel the calm perfection of the 
prayers as printed in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and here ought to be found the most powerful weapon 
in the armoury of the Church. Were the prayers and 
offices of the Church made the chief features of her 
services, instead of being subordinated to music, or 
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what is, after all, only the exposition of the views of 
an individual in the form of the sermon, many would 
attend them who now never do. Music should keep 
its place as the merest auxiliary, and the sermon 
might often, and with advantage, give place to the 
reading of a Church homily, as suggested by the 
Rubric. 

I have read somewhere or other the theory that 
architecture, begun with timber erections, in its more 
advanced stages reproduced in stone or other last- 
ing material the characteristics of the trunks and 
branches of the trees most in use in primitive times, 
in the several localities. Thus the Moor copied his 
slender, decorated pillar from the stem of the palm ■ 
the Norman his massive column and semicircular 
arch from the growth of the oaks in his northern 
forest (actually the original model of our modern 
lighthouses, so the custom is not yet quite obsolete) ; 
and the clumsy, misshapen uprights which give their 
outre character to the surviving edifices of the Ancient 
Egyptian are supposed to be derived from the masses 
of sun-dried mud, bound and stiffened with papyrus 
stalks— such bricks as the Hebrews in bondage made— 
which soon became distorted underanysuperincumbent 
strain, used by his predecessors ere civilisation over- 
came stone. 

How far this elaborate theory may be correct is 
scarcely open to proof, but it is at least certain that 
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each class of devotional music, which is peculiarly an 
index to the style of doctrine and service it accom- 
panies and is wedded to, takes up its abode in 
structures of the corresponding intellectual grade, 
architecturally speaking, the same causes producing 
like effects in both arts. Thus the staring red-brick 
chapel, with its commonplace windows and marked 
lack of artistic finish, is sure to re-echo with the vocal 
efforts of some pulpit-thumping son of Boanerges, in 
turn with the vociferous singing of hymn-tunes as like 
secular music — and not the better examples of that — 
in rhythm and feeling as can be ; the words too often 
treating sacred subjects and names with such levity and 
familiarity, as to render the entire combination an 
outrage on taste and reverence. Again, how well the 
tawdry, finicking, elaborately detailed ornamentation 
of other of our modern places of worship, accords 
with the ambitious music and extreme dilettantism 
of accuracy in millinery and changes of position and 
attitude, displayed in the services held there. And 
when entering an old, gray, time-worn church, the 
veteran of a thousand encounters with storm, tempest, 
and fanaticism, relic and testimony of the prayers and 
faith of bygone generations, whose dust is mingled 
with its own, is it not with a sense of fitness, giving more 
than worldly calm, that the sweet simplicity of the 
Gregorian Chant falls upon the ear, compelling the 
listener to become a worshipper also ? The old music 
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swells down along the ancient aisles, as it did when 
history was young, both alike have endured the trials 
years ever bring, and both are with us to-day, links 
binding us to the noble records of the past, and 
bringing us, though never so little, more into union 
with the glorious army of martyrs and the great 
Church triumphant. 

Music such as this, and incense also, repugnant as 
the idea of the latter is to us from association and 
education, seem to me to have this great value : filling 
at once the whole edifice and the senses of all present, 
the idea of unity and community of purpose is most 
impressively conveyed. Young or old, good or evil, 
there are at least these coincident points in the whole 
congregation, which no longer exists as a mere chance 
aggregation of individuals, but connected even by 
such slight ties as these, becomes a section of the 
Christian Catholic Church engaged in truly Common 
Prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




ON THE WAY HOME. 

^£*W^ DO not know that I am abnormally shy, 
an d y et I was very glad to get back to 
' the Grange again after leaving the 
village church ; as, to my vexation and 
embarrassment, I found myself an object 
S£ of profound curiosity to the mass of the dis- 
i persing congregation, whose intense but expres- 
sionless stare had been unchangingly bestowed upon 
me from the moment of my entering the church, 
until our party turned into the footpath homewards, 
whither some of the more youthful of the population, 
being apparently much struck by my appearance, 
followed as far as they dared, staring vigorously all 
the way. 

With the single exception of my interview with 
the pigs, I had never been so overlooked, but on the 
whole I preferred encountering the gaze of the human 
race, as their faces manifested absolutely nothing but 
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sheer blank amazement, which, if disagreeable, was 
not offensive, being without any of the impertinent, 
inquisitive, vulgar curiosity of the swine. I am not so 
vain as to flatter myself that this amount of interest 
was excited so much by my own mere personality, 
but regard it as a tribute to the mysterious charm 
which your true rustic ever finds in "a Londoner," as 
moving and having ! his being in that great, noisy 
labyrinth which he himself finds so confusing and 
overwhelming, judging the whole metropolitan area 
by the immediate neighbourhood of the Mansion 
House, if indeed he has anything beyond hearsay to 
go upon. And the mixing with the crowds of 
London is no safeguard against the feeling I speak 
of— there the succession of individuals is so rapid, 
and the range in point of variety so great, that the 
peculiarity must be marked indeed to attract any 
notice whatever so long as its exhibitor keeps on the 
move and on the path, but let anyone, not being a 
policeman in uniform, stand still or go into the road, 
and he will at once become the object of a curiosity, 
combining in an exaggerated degree the most 
repulsive features of that of the rustics and the 
swine. 

While feeling a certain undercurrent of self- 
satisfaction at being the representative on that occa- 
sion of so important a constituency, I found this 
broad rural wonderment, which the '"Any" class 
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take as a flattering compliment, and coolly accept 
as only their due, to be rather embarrassing; and 
although, as I have said, not particularly shy, it was 
under its influence that I most unwillingly executed 
a species of "set-to-partner" jig before the parson's 
wife and daughters, in my polite efforts to yield them 
precedence through the lych-gate, into which we all 
finally precipitated ourselves simultaneously, to the 
deep interest of the villagers, who were not openly 
amused and derisive, as Londoners would be, at 
the incident, but, on the contrary, appeared greatly 
impressed thereby. On the thronged pavements 
of our great cities a sort of rule of the road is be- 
coming tacitly established, by which all pass to the 
right ; a rule, I believe, originating in Liverpool, and 
highly creditable to the sense of that rather widely- 
known port. 

Strange to the virtues of this simple formula, 
however, were those two mild gentlemen, total 
strangers, who approaching, one from the north and 
the other from the south, unfortunately become aware 
of each other's existence, and, in the species of fasci- 
nation all of us have felt, irresistibly step aside into 
one another's path. After a momentary pause they 
again move together, one to the right and the other 
to the left, thus remaining face to face; as further 
progress in the same direction would carry them 
through the shop windows, each now, with perfect 
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spontaneity, takes two steps back again, still remain- 
ing mutually obstructive. Another effort towards 
the shops is not more successful, and, feeling acutely 
the absurdity of this setting-to-partners, as it were, 
albeit most unwilling ones, in the open air, and 
without the excuse of music, they philosophically 
turned to the right about and retired some twenty 
yards, preparatory to making a new start. But, 
although each could avoid all other passengers with 
ease, when they approached one another with eye 
fixed upon eye, and striving to remain cool, no 
sooner did they meet than a mutual movement again 
placed them breast to breast. A few more frenzied 
steps of the same wild jig, and they once more 
wheeled round, and, retiring a considerable distance, 
tried again, but with precisely similar results. Right 
about face was again the order of the day, and this 
time they retire to the very ends of the street, and 
even go a few paces round the corner, the more 
effectually to pull themselves together. The attempt 
was perseveringly resumed, and each keeping his 
eyes averted to avoid the odious fascination, again 
drew near the fatal spot. In one second the ordeal 
would be passed. But, alas ! at the critical moment 
each involuntarily looked up, and, in desperation, 
these unfortunates quartered face to face right across 
the road, with imminent risk and hairbreadth escapes, 
only to find themselves still in one another's way on 
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the other side. This kind of thing grew terribly 
monotonous with repetition; and so it was with a 
kind of inspiration — as, after several further futile 
attempts, but determined not to be beaten, they 
respectively retired to their remote corners, and 
turned them — that the happy thought struck each 
simultaneously to circumvent his obstructor by avail- 
ing himself of a certain narrow by-way through 
the back slums, wherein accordingly these unlucky 
men once more most unwillingly met, exactly half- 
way, and, taught by sad experience the useless- 
ness of attempting to pass, turned meekly back in 
their tracks, more in sorrow than in anger, the spirit 
of each being greatly subdued by what they had 
undergone. It seems impossible that bad luck could 
pursue anyone so relentlessly, and yet when, in sheer 
despair, and as a last resource, one of these miserable 
men, hopeless of ever traversing that street on foot, 
plunged headlong into an omnibus, he did so only to 
struggle in the doorway with his fellow-victim, who, 
from similar motives, had unfortunately, in his haste, 
got into one going the wrong way for him. The 
prompt and vigorous action and emphatic language 
of the 'bus conductor were successfully employed in 
severing the Gordian knot which had made these 
unlucky gentlemen, as it were, Siamese twins in 
adversity ; and they finally parted without expressing 
any hopes of meeting again. They probably found 
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one interview sufficient when subdivided to the extent 
theirs had been. 

Meanwhile a brisk interchange of views had been 
going on among the ladies of our party on the 
engrossing subjects of the appearance and attire, 
more especially, perhaps, the latter, of the congrega- 
tion, which were minutely and severely canvassed, 
the mysterious terms of the modiste's vocabulary — 
that terra incognita of human males — being used with 
great freedom. I was reflecting that this particular 
terra incognita had a disagreeable way of becoming 
a terror only too well known as soon as the aforetime 
blissfully ignorant male got married, when I became 
aware that the pretty Mary had become the subject 
of discussion or vivisection. Jack's hankering after 
her was no secret to his sisters, and^ they therefore 
"went for her" with extra gusto on that account, 
the climax of poor Mary's misdeeds having now been 
reached by the " way she carried on all church time 
with that American." The usual coincidence, which 
has been so often remarked upon, did not fail on this 
occasion, for at that precise moment the two persons 
referred to passed us — the Yankee, as usual, talking 
away full speed, and looking around him with an 
air of doubtful triumph, just as our group left the 
high-road for the footpath. Possibly, Mary was made 
nervous by the sight of so many to whom she must 
have known herself to be an object of peculiar 
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interest and criticism ; for scarcely had they passed 
us, when, unnoticed by the Colonel, she dropped one 
of her gloves. Jack, who was gloomily hanging in the 
rear of our party, at once swooped down upon and 
secured the prize the smallest conceivable space of 
time before the gamekeeper, who appeared on the 
scene so suddenly as to seem to rise from out of the 
ground, could do so. The rivals had scarcely ex- 
changed looks of triumph on the one part, and angry 
jealousy on the other, when down fell the second 
glove, of which the keeper instantaneously possessed 
himself; after which, he and Jack awkwardly stopped, 
and singly returned the strayed gloves to Mary, who 
thanked each of them with a beaming but impartial 
smile,, sweetly accepted the offered arm of the Colonel, 
and sailed away homeward, leaving poor Jack and 
the keeper scowling angrily at one another, each 
having a disagreeable sense of being mutually left 
in the lurch. I uttered a fervent " absit omen," if 
that might avert what looked like a deliberate decision 
in the American's favour by the coveted beauty, and 
was an unmistakable snub for her two home-grown 
suitors, as well as to avert the furious quarrel be- 
tween the latter, which seemed only too likely to 
ensue, and then plodded on across the fields, debat- 
ing in my own mind, as my friends were doing 
aloud, whether the unparalleled fall in gloves we had 
just witnessed were accident or atrocious artfulness. 
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Personally, I concluded that there was no evidence 
by which to refer it decidedly to either of these 
causes, but the ladies were unanimous in setting the 
incident down to practised coquetry. And if they 
do not understand one another's motives, lines of 
thought, and consequent actions, one is altogether 
at a loss for a guide in such matters, for it is a toler- 
ably certain thing that no man does. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SEARCH FOR REPOSE. 



Ix^TOJYr HE Parade round the Farm, whose event- 



'■k£^ 3g duced in me such a feeling of weariness in 
every individual limb, over and above the fatigue 
I felt as a whole, that, to avoid being brought to 
a total standstill, I was compelled to follow my own 
inclinations, and seek out a less energetic model for the 
repose which was to be the main feature of my holi- 
day. Some mistaken souls make a holiday a season 
for misdirected, unproductive activity, but my ideal 
being that state of unmitigated idleness hinted at 
hazily in the term " dolce far niente," my next effort 
was in that direction, and with considerable success, 
as it took the mild form 'of lying all day on the lawn, 
under a leafy, and better still, a fruity cherry-tree, 
reading novels, smoking, and dozing in alternating 




ful career I have already fully described, 
differed so widely from my idea of rest 
in any possible sense, and, in fact, pro- 
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sections. The glorious sun, like an ocean of light 
around the island of shade where I lay, and the hum 
of bees and twitter of birds in the leafy vault over- 
head, not unfrequently overcame the potent sensation 
distilled by Miss Braddon, and I frequently fell into 
a light, child-like drowse, to awake with the sun 
shining on my face, and my pipe gone out. A lazy 
remove of a few feet and another fusee soon put 
these trifles to rights, and I was not such a sybarite 
as to complain of these mere crumpled rose-leaves. 
The lotus-eater of old would have become, like me, 
a cherry-eater, and rejoiced in the improvement under 
like circumstances. 

At times, the loves and feuds of the pigeons on 
the old time seigneurial dove-cote near at hand would 
attract my attention by an unusually emphatic cooing, 
until the too-obtrusive rival or objecting parent being 
finally pushed off the ledge by the united efforts of 
the loving couple who kept tryst there, the victory 
was celebrated by a few exultant sweeps through the 
air, and the lovers perched again to live happily — 
for the next few minutes at any rate, and I proceeded 
with my wildly sensational novel. Or a cat would 
appear on the scene with the overdone, stagey air 
of innocence peculiar to the race, and, having arrived 
where puss did not expect to be watched, would 
suddenly wake up to a transport of fiendish delight 
in schemes of villainy soon to be undertaken, and, 
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with all the bloodthirsty vivacity of a crew of pirates 
about to board an unresisting merchant vessel, dash 
swiftly out of sight in a series of teeth gnashing, claw 
grappling, war evolutions. 

More pleasant was it to watch the mild progress 
of the innumerable games of croquet indulged in by 
the girls, and which I was at first often pressed to 
join, but as I invariably, albeit horribly discourteously, 
declined. I was at length left in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of that happy position of looker-on, which it 
has been my chief ambition under all circumstances to 
preserve — enjoying everything of interest, displays of 
human passions, and all without the risk of exhibiting 
them oneself. Occasionally, a young farmer or curate 
would join the game ; but it usually happened that the 
sight of me, prostrate and happy, proved too attractive, 
and they boldly joined me in my fastness under the 
tree, or lacking the nerve to do that, regretfully went 
away altogether, and thus the croquet players generally 
were, as they themselves described it, " a hen party." 
Lazily contemplating them, I was often reminded of 
the vagrom cat before alluded to, in the sudden show 
of talons following closely upon words of peace and 
love, at any crisis, and the equally rapid return to 
placidness, when the glance rested upon my horizontal, 
but attentive form. After noting the rise and pro- 
gress of several such squalls, I learnt to recognise 
an undoubted storm-warning in a redundancy of 
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" dearests " and " darlings " in the conversation, 
whenever a squabble was rising to a head, or had 
just passed over. 

As a game to be looked on at from a state of rest, 
I was strongly prepossessed in favour of croquet, 
lawn-tennis being far too active to be looked on at 
with impunity by a true lover of restful calm ; but in 
croquet the tide flows on with a gentle accompaniment 
of not unmusical knocks, no one need move faster 
than a walk, and there is time and opportunity for 
limitless gossip, affording the placid spectator the 
exact degree of interest desirable, without arousing 
partisanship, or excitement. 

It is not however to be supposed that I confined 
myself to the shady side of the cherry-tree, although 
for a long time that was by far my most frequent 
resort, until the desire for change inherent in the 
human animal, or the exhaustion of the cherry crop, 
or some other motive equally indolent and selfish, 
caused me to change my spots, even as does the 
leopard when he roams about. For several days I 
occupied a snug cache in a gigantic accumulation of 
straw which graced the stackyard, with much comfort, 
and no small degree of gratification to myself, as from 
that coign of vantage, I directed my attention to the 
manners, customs, and character of the domestic fowl, 
of which I was deeply ignorant, except in connection 
with bread sauce, or parsley and butter. 
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In particular, I was the impassive observer of the 
career of a certain game-cock, whom I watched 
encounter and overcome foe after foe in succession, 
until, after a protracted and frequently suspended 
contest, he defeated a great cochin-china cock that 
had fought on long after hope of victory was gone 
from him, with a dogged pluck that moved me to 
shake off the nonchalance wherein I was reposing, 
and drive off the feathered fiend who was, with easy 
complacency and great science, engaged in destroy- 
ing the small remains of sight and sense still left in 
the lubberly cochin. 

But the game-cock having, by this victory, evidently 
"whipped creation," in his own estimation, and sighing 
for moreworlds to conquer, actually undertook the truly 
heavy contract of encountering the gigantic turkey- 
cock. The battle was of the most heroic description, 
the game-bird attacking his huge opponent again and 
again, in a style worthy the traditions of his race, 
only to be driven bodily a yard or more, " all nohow, 
like a wasp in a whirlwind " — to quote Mr. Barnes — 
after each short fierce rally, by the terrible blows of 
the tremendous spurs of his giant foe ; and although 
he returned to the charge time after time with 
amazing courage, the odds in weight and power 
were too much even for his great spirit ; and when 
at length my impartial intervention opened a way 
for honourable retreat, he gladly took the golden 
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opportunity, leaving Bubbley Jock, as the Scotch 
call him, master of the situation, but inflamed and 
choleric to an apoplectic extent. For a long time 
the unhappy game-cock skulked miserably about, 
close under the lee of hedges and other shelters, 
receiving in his days of adversity untold retributive 
" lickings " from those over whom he had tyrannised, 
until, strength and condition slowly returning, he 
was winning his way back to something of his 
former bad eminence, when my opportunities for 
following and recording his progress were summarily 
cut short. 

As already stated, I held undisturbed possession 
of this desirable retreat for several days, with great 
satisfaction to myself, and, so far as I was aware, 
without offence to anyone else ; and I should pro- 
bably have permanently adopted it, vice the cherry 
tree played out, but that one day, while drowsily 
reading and smoking in sweet oblivion — enjoying, 
in fact, a morning not to be exchanged for any 
sybarite's afternoon, in poetry or prose — I chanced 
to look up, and met the farmer's gaze directed upon 
me with the expression of an accusing spirit and of a 
horror beyond words, and yet with something in it of 
compassion for ignorant offending, as, in faint but 
decided accents, he desired me to " come out of that 
there stra — a ; and yew wi' yer poipe tew ! " It had 
not occurred to me that there was any risk under this 
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head ; but these sternly spoken words from my 
usually affable host brought the idea to my mind 
very forcibly, as I crept finally and for ever out of 
my lost Elysium in the monster straw heap, and, in 
a crestfallen and consciously guilty way, accompanied 
the farmer from the spot. 

Forced thus to seek further, I made sundry ex- 
ploring expeditions into the recesses of the great 
chase, or forest, one corner of which nearly ap- 
proached the homestead, and there I bivouacked, 
with varying success, in such nooks as appeared 
eligible. On one occasion, I had in this way tried 
some dozen or so lairs, and then, from some real or 
fancied objection, had rambled onward to another ; 
and had not long come to a temporary anchor once 
more when my meditations were dispelled by a 
prolonged chuckle, and a voice with an unmistakable 
twang remarked : 

" Wa-al, Sirree ! guess you're tree'd. I couldn't 
cypher out what crittur it could be for everlasting 
lying down and almost directly striking camp again ; 
so, just for practise like, I run the trail. Shake 
hands, and say how am I ; and I judge I'll locate a 
period, and do a chaw and a palaver." 

I duly greeted and made room for the trans- 
atlantic Colonel, for he it was who forthwith flung his 
lengthy form on the turf by my side, and, adroitly 
splicing a few inches more pigtail on to the coil 
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already stowed away in his cheek, cleared his mouth 
by gravely expectorating- at a bee resting on a 
bramble near, which, however, he missed, and then 
remarked, "he was reckoned considerable of a trail- 
lifter down West." Not having a suitable reply at 
hand to this, and merely for the sake of saying 
something, I said I noticed him in church on Sunday. 

"Yees," said the Yankee; "calculate I was in 
that rush. Somehow, all the boys seemed like going, 
and I didn't like to show I hadn't a card of the same 
suit, so I toted Miss Mary's, down at the liquor stores, 
volumes to meeting for her, and sorter bided there 
for company's sake like. Fact is, Mister, I ain't a 
member of any particular church, and Miss Mary she 
shoves a book into my hand for me to follow ; but if 
I so much as took my eyes off it for a squirrel's jump, 
the parson dodged off the track, and left a blind trail, 
and so pretty soon I got considerable mixed with the 
shifting a leaf or two ahead and then back. The 
sermon was certainly plainer sailing, but it seems to 
me the parsons mostly choose the simple bits to turn 
inside out, and put in different ways, so as to make 
time out. Now, Mister, I left the old home only for 
that Daddy and I got on better the more miles there 
was between us, and so I felt interested when parson 
read us that anecdote of the two brothers, although 
I have heard it before, as well as another or two 
to the same tune, and felt kinder sorry for the eldest 
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brother as got shunted for what seems to an ordinary- 
mortal like me not the best of all reasons. I put 
it short and plain to a preacher once; but, instead 
of answering straight away, off he goes into an ever- 
lasting long address on things in general, as far as 
I could make out. Mister, I say again, I wish the 
preachers would make it clear how this rightly is, 
for it seems to me a plaguy sight too like the regular 
fairy tales, where Nos. i and 2 go wrong as sure as 
whisky, while No. 3 is bound to take the trick." 

Not having a satisfactory explanation ready, nor 
caring to discuss questions of the kind, I said I must 
get back to dinner, and thereupon left the Colonel 
meditating profoundly. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




BICYCLING. 

'a 



Y ever-present desire to preserve the local 
colouring, and "do in Rome as the 
Romans do," caused me to cultivate 
the rustic relaxation of leaning over 
a gate, or in default thereof, a fence, as 
a pleasing variation from the lounging about 
^ before described ; and I was in the full 
enjoyment of its pleasures, the mind working some- 
thing less than half-speed, and the body at rest, 
except for such automatic motion as was neces- 
sary for chewing a straw or sucking the mouth- 
piece of a pipe, while vaguely contemplating the 
barren surface of the highway, one evening, when 
the gentle chime of bells insinuated itself upon my 
notice, and before I was well aroused to a sense of 
the situation, a monster bicycle, with its trim and 
well-appointed rider duly balanced thereon, sped 
lightly past at a very considerable speed, whose 
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progress I watched as far as the eye could follow, and 
which afforded matter for much musing, as indeed 
was due to the one event of the day — the single promi- 
nence above the plane of the ordinary — as E. A. Poe 
puts it, the plane being a particularly dead level in 
these parts. Combining, as the bicycle does, the 
easy grace of the swallow, the noiseless speed of the 
stooping hawk, the melody of distant chimes, and the 
brilliancy of a Catherine-wheel, as the sun flashes on 
the burnished wheels, his soul must be dead indeed 
who does not more or less yield himself to these 
varied attractions, and even the faithful Ariel would 
probably in these latter days be sorely tempted to 
exchange his antiquated and deviating "Bat" for 
the modern " Spider/' whereon to flit " when owls 
do cry," adown the twilight roads. Second to, and 
at a respectful distance from, the racehorse, if any- 
thing on earth looks all over like going, it certainly 
is the bicycle, with lightness and speed expressed 
in every outline, and, so far as a casual and indolent 
observer may judge, if any human being ever feels, 
as he undoubtedly looks, altogether like going over 
headlong into his own track, where, if he be an Irish- 
man, he cannot avoid running over himself in his 
wild career, that individual must surely be the rider 
thereof, when racing in particular. Why it should 
be essential on such an occasion to embed the handle 
of the machine deeply into the pit of the stomach,. 
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raise the elbows above the small of the back, and 
scrutinise the big wheel at the closest focus per- 
mitted by the proboscis, must remain matter for 
speculation so far as I am concerned, although on 
d priori grounds it looks like a praiseworthy but 
futile effort to literally put your shoulder to the wheel. 
Whatever the reason may be, the general effect of the 
entire emporium, as Colonel Hatchett puts it, viewed 
from behind, is strongly suggestive of a rook settling 
on a scarecrow pair of trousers which flap in the 
breeze. 

I may as well confess at once that I never tried to 
ride a bicycle, any more than I have attempted to 
skate in stilts, although I have essayed both the 
latter pastimes singly, with some success ; but by 
combining my information thereon in the world- 
famous manner adopted by Mr. Potts, of Pickwickian 
celebrity, for the study of Chinese metaphysics, the 
firm conviction is as it were borne in upon me, that 
this Siamese twin-like sport and bicycling are in 
their earlier stages very similar in the emotions they 
evolve. Falling off a ladder was considered easy by 
our ancestors in their proverbial wisdom, but its 
dangerous facility shrinks into utter insignificance 
compared with that presented by a bicycle. And then 
only consider the variety the latter offers, nay, forces 
upon you. As little men are usually found to be more 
bumptious than those of larger frame, so with this 
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interesting machine. The big wheel soon becomes 
amenable to discipline, and your obedient slave ; not 
so the untamable little wheel, which persists in 
skipping along even the smoothest road, in a way 
that may be only playfulness, but is calculated to 
raise the direst forebodings in the rider's mind, 
presentiments which are only too frequently fulfilled. 
Perhaps, however, its favourite and most reprehensible 
trick is the constant effort it makes to peep over the 
rider's shoulder as he is going down-hill, a habit 
calculated to prove very embarrassing if the road is at 
all steep. 

Those about to bicycle need not let the foregoing 
remarks damp their enthusiasm, for as a simple 
matter of fact, it must be remembered that to fall off 
it is absolutely essential first of all to get on, and 
many a would-be rider, with superb latent talent, has 
never got beyond that all-important stage. In the 
attempt, how often does vaulting ambition truly 
o'erleap itself, and jumble man and bicycle in 
picturesque but painful confusion in the dusty road ; 
or again, when grasping the handles, as Apollo his 
bow, and assuming a generally statuesque attitude, 
with one leg outstretching far behind to mother earth, 
how often, at that critical moment when the final 
impetus is given, does the unfeeling bicycle execute a 
rapid right or left wheel, with results similar, only 
more so. 
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If it is a fair simile to describe the hansom cab as 
the gondola of London, it is, I think, no less correct 
to nickname the bicycle the torpedo launch of 
pedestrianism. It is probable that if neither you nor 
your machine succumbs under the initiatory process, 
and you are not squeamish as to startling horses 
and imperilling aged or nervous humanity at large, 
many a pleasant hour may be passed in this pursuit 
which, all things considered, it would be unkind to 
grudge ; but the mass of mankind will undoubtedly 
endorse the wisdom of the oft-quoted Turk, in 
wondering " why you do not pay some one else to go 
through it all for you," as singularly worthy con- 
sideration by the followers of this amusement. The 
mere spectators, who, however, all too frequently 
become subjective participators in its eccentricities, 
would probably be more disposed to pay some one to 
modify these vagaries very considerably indeed, so 
far as concerns their manifestation in public. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A WET DAY. 




p^HERE was no mistake about it; it was a 
i\ real, downright wet day. Not one of 
your impulsive April days, of alternate 
^ smiles and tears— fulfilling the adage, 
" Sunshine in shower, won't last an hour," 
equally true in either event, like many another 
sly rustic equivoque and ancient oracle — but an 
uncompromising wet day, like an exaggerated Scotch 
mist in its ceaseless downpour, and the total absence 
of anything that could possibly be considered a sign 
of clearing up by the most hopeful mind. 

I was not altogether unwarned either, for the 
evening previous the farmer had directed my atten- 
tion to the unusually clear view one had of a certain 
thorn-tree in the park, which had served him and his 
fathers as a weather-glass, and from this appearance 
wisely and truly presaged rain. For my part I was 
but slightly acquainted with the vegetable in question, 
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and just then was barely able to see more than a 
vague outline in the starry darkness ; but I have 
since seen reason to attach more value to this test 
than I did at that time — although so signally correct 
in this case — as I notice the forecast charts published 
in the daily papers mark " visibility/'' i.e., unusual 
distinctness of distant objects, as a sign of rain in the 
near future. 

Further, at market the same day two unmis- 
takably holiday schoolboys, each obtrusively brandish- 
ing a cigar, had introduced themselves into the 
thronged Corn Exchange, where I was morally assist- 
ing the farmer, mine host, in a gossipy, slow-paced 
transaction concerning " whuts " with a neighbour,, 
who was so stimulated by the sight as to blossom 
forth into wit, and inform Farmer Johnson, and the 
public at large, that " we mun akspact a cheange o'' 
weather, neow ther littel peugs wur a-runnen abeout 
wi' stra-as i' thur meouths." A remark which 
grievously abashed the smokers, and was proportion- 
ately grateful to the bystanders. 

An ominous pattering against my window, on my 
first awakening, showed that these presentiments had 
come true ; and a hasty survey from a corner of the 
blind showed me the dripping eaves and boughs, the 
poultry sadly low in their spirits, loafing about the 
sheds, giving a listless, hopeless scratch in the beaten 
floor, and uttering feeble " cawks " at long intervals,. 
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keeping up the conversation with manifest effort; the 
ducks alone going about their business in a brisk, 
matter-of-fact way, as if the weather exactly suited 
them ; while the passing labourers had each a sack 
over his shoulders, sure testimony as to the sort of 
day they anticipated. So I speedily and gleefully 
retired to bed again, and, despite the busy sounds of 
household life, took refuge in slumbers soft until an 
advanced hour in the morning. 

But, postpone it as you will, the time for turning 
out comes sooner or later, and so, at last, feeling 
rather shame-faced as a self-convicted sluggard, I 
made my way to the breakfast-room, and, in solitary 
state, satisfied an appetite which certainly had not 
suffered from the damp. Still, I felt it to be no 
more than polite to attempt some apology for my 
late appearance, but my hostess, who presided in 
person, with a courtesy wrongly considered peculiar 
to the " hupper succles," would not hear a word, but 
laid it all to the weather, and added "that bed is 
the best place such a day as this, as one can't do 
any good hurrying up." 

I rather spun my breakfast out than otherwise, 
but, like everything else, that came to an end in 
time, and Mrs. Johnson, with an air of relief, speedily 
departed with the table equipage, while I sauntered 
to the window and stared vacantly out at the sodden 
homestead, with its depressed pigs and poultry, and 
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placid cows, and watched the sack-caped labourers 
rubbing their soil-clogged boots on the great besom 
before entering the dairy and other adjacent parts of 
the house, alike subject to female despotism. 

Thinking that a smoke might make the prospect 
somewhat more cheerful, I went to the mantelpiece 
to get a favourite " dudheen " into immediate action, 
when I found that one of those rites, hated by males 
with a certain deadly hatred, but as beloved by 
womankind, called " a thorough clean-up/ J had been 
celebrated during my prolonged stay in bed, and 
that, in accordance with the invariable rule on such 
occasions, every individual article readily moved had 
undergone a change of position. Of course, the more 
prominent landmarks, as the fireplace, window, table, 
sofa, and so on, retained their prescriptive positions, 
but the permutations undergone by the smaller and 
more portable items were so universal and complicated, 
that it was only after a painfully minute search that 
I regained possession of pipe and tobacco, and therein 
found solace sweet. The simple fact, that if an 
article is put down on any convenient spot, and is not 
removed, it will be there ready to hand when next 
wanted, appears to be unknown to, or ignored by 
women. No man in his senses objects to cleanliness 
in the abstract, but the female ideal thereof would 
seem to be derived from that figure in the Lancers, 
where everyone has a change of partner at brief 
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intervals. I believe it is commonly called the Flirtation 
figure, and hence probably its popularity. But, as I said 
before, though small matters may come and go, the great 
landmarks keep their places, or a disagreeable amount 
of justifying the change would have to be gone through, 
and so among other things the pictures usually escape. 
Those in Farmer Johnson's parlour consisted chiefly 
of the usual oil-paintings of prodigiously fat oxen, 
•very level on the back, and deep in the body, and 
with unnaturally vivid and well-defined mottlings of 
hide, so invariably found in every farmhouse of any 
standing, together with the equally inevitable portrait 
of some pet hunter, or patriarchal cob, and the 
-engraved likeness of the landlord, with his signature 
as "yours faithfully" flourished at the foot, neatly 
framed and glazed, and hung in a place of honour, 
as befits even the lifeless presentiment of a land- 
owning magnate. 

More interesting to me was a print of Fuller Pilch, 
the famous cricketer in the early days of the game, 
just about to bowl, and wearing the stove-pipe hat 
which figures so constantly, and to our eyes so 
quaintly, on the heads of all sportsmen and cricketers 
in the pictures of the period. The world, and this 
national game with it, jogged on more slowly then 
before the furious round-arm bowling came in, 
necessitating pads, gloves, and other protections, for 
the average player, at any rate, although some crack 
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players reject them as contemptuously as they would 
the offer of a full suit of plate armour; before, too, 
an Australian team had visited us, and caused as 
much consternation as the loss of a first-rate battle 
by defeating the M.C.C., the nursing mother of the 
game, and, as a climax, a representative Eleven of 
All England. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the rank this 
classic hero and his contemporaries hold as com- 
pared with the celebrities of to-day. It would not 
be a correct basis of comparison to suppose either 
party summarily transferred to the period and 
accessories of the other, for obvious reasons, but 
it seems to me the decision should be in favour of 
those heroes who most excelled the average man 
of their own generation, and I think this test results 
in favour of the men of to-day. 

The difference becomes more apparent and 
striking, when the largeness of the field of action, 
and liberality of the ideas of the present day, are 
taken into account. One of the most famous of 
the bygone demi-gods was Squire Osbaldeston, 
Avho, in a fit of childish temper at losing a match, 
struck his name off the roll of his club. It is 
impossible to imagine our champion cricketer of 
to-day making such a ludicrous display, even if he 
did refer to the victorious Antipodeans, on a recent 
occasion, as kangaroos. Much of the reputation of 
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the obsolete worthies was based upon feats of walking 
or riding, then, be it remembered, very necessary- 
accomplishments, and, consequently, at a higher 
general average of perfection than now. But, 
making every allowance for the different circum- 
stances of the two periods, these performances 
become absolutely insignificant beside Captain 
Burnaby's headlong swoop through Central Asia, 
Lord Gifford's march upon Coomassie, Mr. Forbes's 
ride across Zululand, and numberless other exploits, 
which, from their very frequency, fail to be appreciated 
in their true magnitude. It is a point that I venture 
to think is worthy of notice, because the value of 
such men to their country must be very great. If 
Chinese Gordon, Hobart Pasha, and others like them, 
can do such deeds at the head of mere barbarians, 
how much more might justly be expected of them — 
and, doubtless, not in vain — if so be that at any 
time they were called upon to lead, not unstable 
savages, but Englishmen to the defence of England. 
The eye that has looked coolly through the sights of a 
two-ounce rifle into the grizzly visage of lion or tiger, 
with dear life at stake, can be trusted to deal with 
any Uhlan or Tirailleur whatsoever with at least 
equal calmness. As a school for leaders of men 
India has a distinct value, though, from our island 
position, we have no traditionary theory of frontier 
policy forced on us by stern experience, and so 
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fail to appreciate, or throw away altogether, many of 
the positive advantages such men gain for us. By 
side of their enterprises and perils, the much-vaunted 
feats of the notables of the last generation, from their 
narrow scope of action and cramped ideas, appear 
poor indeed. 

Apropos of another engraving, the subject of 
which is not to be lightly mentioned, but which is 
exceedingly well known in all Christendom, I would 
remark that we do not appear to correctly under- 
stand how the ancients reclined at their banquets. 
It must be evident to anyone that a lounging position 
parallel to the table, when the eater would have to 
support himself in a strained attitude on one elbow, 
would be about the most uncomfortable possible for 
eating ; whereas, if we suppose the diners lay on a 
kind of reclining chair, at right angles to the table, 
under which their bodies extended up to the chest, 
their heads and shoulders supported by cushions, 
we at once conceive a position eminently luxurious, 
and offering every convenience for purposes of eating 
and drinking. In default of positive evidence to the 
contrary, this appears to me by far the more feasible 
of the two theories. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SCRAP-BOOK. 

^Sjl^' WAS not at all sorry when my solitude 
was broken by the rather abrupt entrance 
ff^O^^ of Miss Lucy, the beauty of the family, 



fy~ d w k°' scant formalities, and some- 

^jt^>-' thing in her manner strongly suggestive of 
maternal pressure, begged me, ungraciously 
t enough, to contribute to her confession album 
and scrap-book. As a hasty preliminary glance 
showed me that the former contained none of those 
downright impertinent and offensive queries that 
occur in so many of the class, I at once acceded to 
the request with all complacency and appreciation of 
the compliment, and unblushingly revealed my 
favourite flower, motto, hero and heroine in real 
life and fiction, etc., etc., so much to the satisfaction of 
the young lady that she unaffectedly entreated me to 
write something in the scrap-book also, hinting at a 
preference for poetry, which I accordingly " dropped 
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into in a friendly way," seeing that the sentimental 
prevailed, as follows : 

Free flies the bird from bower to bower, 
Free flows the stream past hill and lea, 
Free was my heart till it learnt thy power, 
Freely its freedom it yieldeth thee. 

Pierced is the bird by dart from quiver, 
Pierced is my heart by thy glancing eye, 
Chained by frost is the rippling river, 
Chained thy slave, for ever, am I. 

Smile, and the dart no longer paineth ; 
Bind up the heart thyself hath riven ; 
Happy if only thou true remaineth, 
Proud of the chains that love hath given. 

Having in this lamentable wise sacrificed to the 
muse, and also to the fair proprietress of the book, on 
whom the subdued pathos observable in the foregoing 
rhymes had made a deep impression, I felt that I 
had, so to speak, " paid my footing/' and was conse- 
quently at liberty to peruse the contents of the dainty 
volume in which I had just "jerked a poim" and 
inscribed my sign manual. From the extent to 
which poetry predominated it was evident that Miss 
Lucy had really a taste that way, and had not merely 
professed it for the amiable purpose of " letting me 
out." Under these circumstances, it will readily be 
imagined that Tennyson and Byron were extensively 
drawn upon for contributions, while efforts at origin- 
ality were comparatively r^are, and usually aimed at 
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the humorous ; some of these, indeed, were so much 
so that I took the liberty of copying one of the most 
striking of these compositions, as under : 

I tell a tale of a tradesman fine, 

For lack of subject finer, 
Who opened a shop near Blackgang Chine, . 

And whose stock-in-trade was china. 

Dawn saw him take each shutter down, 

The eve saw him replace 'un ; 
He would not tempt the thievish clown, 

He was not such a base 'un. 

He kept no hewer of his wood, 

But many a water ewer ; 
No ale-horn in his window stood, 

He knew of something newer. 

He took a wife of his degree, 

His food to cook and keep hot ; 
She loved brown Toby Philpot, he 

Stuck fondly to his teapot. 

At night, when fast are shutters up, 

The town she wants to tour in ; 
And when he meekly mutters " Sup," 

She bids him go to Turin. 

His life is now so full of jars, 

Friends tell him to divorce her ; 
His cup is full, all joys she bars, 

But he dare not even sauce her. 

The talented and daring originator of the above 
had evidently formed himself upon the model of 
Tom Hood, with this startling result, but, on this 
ground, perhaps, has fewe^r claims to utter and entire 
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originality than the author of my next " elegant 
extract." After what model this latter worthy 
constructed his astonishing production, I am totally 
unable to surmise, although, from its wild intensity, 
it reminds me somewhat of Edgar Allan Poe. But 
the much-enduring reader may, if he please, judge 
for himself. 

Sound the guitar ! 

Ya ha ! ya ha ! 
Burst the Jew's-harp's brazen throat ; 

Rattle each bone 

With thrilling tone, 
Pound frying-pans with a hollow groan, 
While I weep to your soothing note. 

Of course you guess — 

Oh yes ! oh yes ! 
The cause of my heart's annoy ; 

My heart that's bust 

By a broken trust, 
That's left it as dry as last year's pie-crust. 
Sweet music alone brings joy. 

A faire ladye, 

Ah me ! ah me ! 
No fairer e'er fellow perplexed. 

Impressed by her sighs 

And love-swimming eyes, 
I made my petition — I won the prize, 
And engaged her for polka " the next." 

You mock my woe ? 

Oh no ! oh no ! 
List ; list to my sad complaintures ; 

Though so lily fair, 

She was false as her hair ; 
When I came for my dance she gave me a stare, 
And coolly replied, "This 'un ain't yours!" 
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So I let it pass. 

Alas ! alas ! 
Betrayed by the fickle jilt, 

Who did capering go 

On fantastic toe, 
Clean away from me who loved her so, 
And left me " entoirely kilt." 

If the depth of suffering endured by this hapless 
victim can be gauged by his mental distraction, his 
agonies must have been severe indeed ; but his frantic 
declamation and lofty oratorical effects are in striking 
contrast to the following, in which seems to lurk a 
certain humble yearning for affection, which makes 
itself felt, however artificially expressed : 

Vainly I seek for love, 

Often derided ; 
Would that by Venus' dove, 
Cooing her head above, 

I might be guided. 

Bring I no jewels rare, 

But my love only ; 
Deep in my breast I bear 
Shrine for an idol fair, 

But it is lonely. 

Each sweet face that I see, 

And look for love there, 
Turns coldest gaze on me, 
Says, " I am not for thee." 

Must I despair ? 

Waiting my love to greet, 

With a heart aching ; 
Others their true loves meet, 
Taste of joys deep and sweet ; 

Comes not my love-making. 
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Which I should think sufficiently sentimental to 
satisfy Miss Lucy's utmost cravings. It will, however, 
at once strike the worldly wise, how this luckless 
individual prejudices his case from the very outset by 
his foolishly candid admission of the absence of 
"jewels rare"; bijouterie in all its forms being a 
fine picklock for the female heart. Some one had 
left a flower, now utterly faded, in the page, so it 
would seem at first sight as though the case was not 
really so hopeless, but as it was probably the author 
himself, it would be manifestly premature to found any 
consolatory hopes upon that. 



CHAPTER XI. 




COLONEL HATCHETT OBLIGES. 

AMUSED myself pretty well for the 
earlier part of the pouring wet afternoon, 
after the party that assembled for dinner 
had a gain dispersed to dairy or barn, and 
Sjp*-*' left me to solitude, by noting down such 
)|C. incidents of my stay as had impressed me, and 
' had just completed copying the poetry from 
Miss Lucy's scrap-book, when Colonel Shiboleth — 
or, as he himself usually contracted the name, 
Colonel Shi. Hatchett — was announced, and promptly 
entered, having found the dreariness of the day 
unbearable in solitude, and so determined to favour 
me with a visit. I expressed in suitable terms my 
sense of the compliment, and being really glad 
of company of some kind, gave him a hearty 
welcome, which he received with great equanimity, 
while taking off his dripping waterproof coat, hat, 
and overshoes. 
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In spite of the plausible reason advanced by the 
Colonel for his visit to me, I did not think I should 
have been favoured with his company, unless the 
tete-a-tete with Mary at his hotel, which it was only 
reasonable to suppose must naturally come to pass 
on such an occasion, had been summarily ended by 
the girl herself, or effectually interrupted by some 
other means. I was therefore not surprised, when, 
after the first exchange of conventionalities, we sat 
down by the fireside to enjoy a sociable smoke and 
chat, happily forgetful of the incessant rain outside, the 
Colonel reverted sullenly to his quarrel with the game- 
keeper, and for some little time he continued to repeat 
that he "guessed he could mush that poor crittur 
easy," and the like bellicose sentiments ; in his ex- 
citement speaking with a strong Yankee accent, and 
ejecting innumerable small globules of tobacco-juice 
into the fireplace. As a concluding remark, the 
Colonel " calc'lated if a human con-ducted himself 
so-ly in the States he'd be the centre pin of a shooting 
scrape pretty soon, so he would," and, in hopes of 
turning a disagreeable conversation, and at the same 
time learning indirectly if there was any real likeli- 
hood of matters reaching the transatlantic firing 
level, I mildly inquired " if there really was such a 
free use of fire-arms in the States as we English are 
apt to suppose, and, further, if the Colonel had him- 
self ever been engaged ? " In reply to which, he 
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volunteered a slight personal reminiscence of an 
encounter with one General Slocum ; the cause of 
the " difficulty " being vaguely described as " cussed- 
ness " on the part of the General in a transaction 
connected with mining claims. 

"Wa'al," said the Colonel, "we were both grit, 
and both meant putting the thing through, and so 
agreed to arm with 1 navys ' and a bushel of ammu- 
nition, and blaze away till one or t'other got 'domino.' 
There was no surgeon or doctor convenient, and so 
the boys very considerately built a fire, and kept a 
poker red-hot to stop the bleeding effectually. It 
was truly kind of them, and I was touched by this 
evidence of the interest taken in us. Pretty soon the 
General and me got a clear deck and opened busi- 
ness. Now the General was a 'mazing good shot, 
and so my only safe game was to shoot slap into the 
muzzle of his piece when I saw he was going to fetch 
me, and take my chance to pass one on to him when- 
ever he happened to aim a bit wide. The very first 
lead I could see he wasn't on me, as we blazed away, 
but, all the same, his shot came plaguy near me, 
and that's a fact. I let it get well past, and then I 
joined in, and caught him slap identically on the 
bridge of his nose, and that was so everlasting sharp 
and hard it split the bullet, so as the pieces only 
kind o' scratched his ears. 
' " He fired again pretty considerable soon after 
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that, and though I could see he was clean wide of me, 
he very near fetched me again, which made me put 
on my considering cap. My shot took effect' on the 
cuss prezactly same as the other, and made his ears 
look uncommon lacey. The General's next play 
actually barked me, though he was aiming far to one 
side, plain' enough; but I had now had time to 
cypher it out coolly, and lay out a course, so, letting 
go another pellet that split on his nose like the 
others, I rushed up like a comet picking up its time, 
and, snatching the poker from the fire red-hot, 
javelined it into his reserve ammunition. 

"That exploded, that did. The General, he 
clomb the heavens in a slantindicular direction, and 
the boys who were standing around spectatoring 
mostly lay down on their backs. You see, the 
General, he'd m'istened one side of his bullets, so 
that side slid easier in the barrel, and gave a good 
deal of rotary circular twist like, so as they travelled 
in a curve and upset my arrangements ; and I was 
bound to be hasty with him, or he would have got the 
range and pegged me out. The General hadn't 
returned, when I left, in consequence of the spectators 
feeling drawn into the play. It was of course clearly 
a private misunderstanding between .the General and 
me, but, after they were all knocked over, they 
seemed to think it became a public matter, and 
took it up warm, because they said I had mis- 
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applied the medical comfort provided for the joint 
benefit." 

My attention was so flattering to the narrator, 
that, without much pressing, he related an incident of 
travel and adventure which had befallen him when on 
a whaling voyage in the Arctic Seas. He had left 
the vessel and his messmates in pursuit of a polar bear, 
the fiercest variety of the race, which took an oppor- 
tunity, and, turning the tables, came in furious 
pursuit of him. The chase was long and desperate, 
and what added to the horror of his position, 
through the clear ice, over which the panting quarry 
and his cruel hunter sped with frightful velocity, 
lighted by the fitful glare of the aurora, the Colonel 
could dimly see that another pursuer was awaiting 
the termination of the race for life — a giant shark 
was keeping up with them, in instinctive expectation 
of what, according to the Colonel, actually took 
place. But, naturally, at the moment the bear was 
the chief object to attend to, and it was while flying 
over the ice in the vain endeavour to escape from him 
that the miserable victim fell into a hole in the ice — 
probably a seal's breathing-place — and, as he realised 
his doom, the dim outline of the shark below became 
a more prominent recollection than the bear he left 
behind him. Luckily, it freezes rather severely in 
those regions, so when the Colonel — who, in his 
fall, necessarily carried before him a certain volume 
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of air, be it remembered— rose to the surface after 
his plunge, the hapless man found himself frozen 
in — as it were, jammed in the neck of a soda-water 
bottle of ice, against which the shark greedily butted 
his nose in vain, the neck of the bottle, crowned by 
the head of the Colonel, floating sufficiently above 
the surface to be out of his reach. In this strange 
predicament, suffering the extremest agonies from 
hunger, thirst, and cold, pushed hither and thither 
by the continued efforts of the shark to get at him, 
while his original enemy, the bear, waited on the 
edge, ready to snap off his exposed head if he 
chanced to come within reach, the imprisoned 
and helpless Colonel floated many days; but at 
length a powerful current drew him in a certain 
direction, and, one pitch-dark night, seemed to suck 
him directly downward, until the wretched man was 
actually, as he described it, "awash," when his 
progress was forcibly arrested. In this moment of 
doubt and dread, an unspeakably hideous figure 
suddenly appeared to my informant, of a generally 
warty and sea- weedy appearance, with a metallic 
head, ornamented with straggling horns or feelers. 

This apparition, however, being even more fright- 
ened than the Colonel, an explanation was presently 
arrived at, viz., that the famous U.S.A. war-vessel 
the Suwanee, on that station, had sprung a leak, 
and had, in fact, caused the current by the powerful 
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action of her pumps, when the sudden stoppage of 
the leak, by the floating prison of the Colonel, had 
caused the despatch of a diver to investigate, as 
before related. Having detained the Colonel with 
every apology, long enough to effectually remedy 
the leak, tackles were rigged, and soon he was raised 
on deck, and released from his disagreeable, though 
very opportune, city of refuge, none the worse for the 
adventure except a slight cold in the head — which, 
as I told him, was to be expected under the circum- 
stances. I was somewhat at a loss how to receive 
this anecdote, which had strained my powers of belief 
to their utmost extent, and I could not wonder that 
Mary found the gamekeeper's tales lacking in breadth 
and flavour, compared with such incidents of travel, 
but expressed my astonishment as well as I could, 
while the Colonel relighted his pipe, and pondered. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A CURE FOR BRAGGING. 
' FTER I had sufficiently manifested my 



admiration and wonder at this truly 




extraordinary adventure, and the Colonel 
had lighted and relighted his pipe several 
^Coji times in the manner peculiar to sailors, he 
meditatively observed : " No doubt to a mere 
' stay-at-home like yourself such things do strike- 
rather risky, but, according to my way of thinking, 
I was never in any real danger but once, and that 
danger arose from a bad habit I had got as a young 
man of talking tall ; but it broke me of that once 
and for all, I tell you. It was sorter kind o' duel in 
a friendly way, and the end termination might look 
to you singular like, though at the time I was glad: 
the affair ended as it did. But Til narrate you the 
entire circumstance, and you can figure it out for 
yourself. I don't brag now, this job clean cured me- 
of that, anyhow. 
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" At that time I was in the way of cruising about 
the South Seas, from island to island, with a cargo of 
notions, which I traded according to the demand, 
idols in one place, beads in another ; and, by keeping 
quiet and being 'cute, I was getting along right 
smart. Wa'al, old hoss, ye see I knew my customers, 
and so this particular voyage I orate about, I tuk 
out a cargo of brass fire-irons and hollow glass beads. 
It supplied a want long felt, and fetched the niggers, 
it did. It made me so popular, I guess I mought 
have run well up for President of them parts, if the 
cusses had such a tree-top, slap-up idea of civilisation 
among 'em, but the benighted critturs hadn't. Any- 
how, I chummed up with the darkie kings and queens 
and almost all the picture cards in the pack of the 
black suits or thereabouts, I reckon " 

" But why brass fire-irons, and why Iwttozv beads 
in particular ? " I interrupted. 

"Stranger," said the Colonel, "you don't know the 
trade, but I'll show my hand this deal. Why brass ? 
'Cause they likes the glitter. Why fire-irons ? 'Cause 
everything comes in ; not that they ever has fires 
nohow, but the pokers being handy for knocking 
down, the palace guards are armed with them. The 
Royal Family sticks to the tongs, which are a kind of 
double-barrelled poker as you may say, and the 
queens and grand ladies like the shovels for their 
fans, as'll do a bit of clubbing now and again with 
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success. Beads, why hollow ? 'Cause they don't 
overdress in they latitudes, and they can bear five or 
six strings of hollow beads, different colours, and not 
be too warm." 

I acknowledged the explanation, and the Colonel 
continued : 

" In particular, I had done a lot of trade at one 
island, and had got very thick with the chief, whose 
name begun 'Poshy,' followed by anything handy 
your tongue kept up as long as your wind would last. 
He and I became great friends, and when I was about 
coming away, he invited me to a big drink with him 
for farewell. So knowing my customer, I stowed 
away a few dozen of rum in the boat, and went 
ashore, where we — I and the rum — met a warm 
welcome from Poshy, etc., and we sat down to have a 
high old time of it. Wa'al, he drank, and I drank — 
that didn't signify, for my head was pretty well 
seasoned even then — but as we drank we talked, and 
that was where the mischief came in. For like all 
niggers, the liquor made the chief glorious, and he 
began to tell lies about his great doings — a thing I 
can't abear — and of course I wasn't going to be 
bluffed by him, so we both blew a little, gradually 
raising the quality as the grog got lower, and by-and- 
by the talk ran on strength. The chief did tell some 
regular curly-tail lies, and no mistake ; they wouldn't 
be believed even when you tried to take 'em in. But, 
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stranger, I tell you I capped him. At last the nigger, 
who had been picking his bare toes in a vicious 
manner for some time, as told me he was a-rising, 
finished off the last bottle of rum at a draught, and 
said wildly : 

" ' Brother, this is sport for gins, whose tongues 
only are strong ; let braves play the manly pastime of 
the clubs.' 

"At the moment I didn't fully grasp his idea, and 
so readily fell into the trap. 

" ' Brother,' said he, ' you say you are strong ? ' 
" 1 That's so,' said I. 

" ' Then here are the clubs/ said he, bringing out 
the weapons from his wigwam, which stood near. I 
was considerable surprised to see that these clubs 
were, in fact, small boats' cannons, with the bores 
plugged up with bits of timber, projecting enough at 
the muzzles to serve for handles. I didn't half like 
the looks of things, but didn't see the way to back 
out, and so pulling myself together, I observed I was 
rather out of practice, but would do my possible, and 
took one of them with as easy an air as I could come. 
Luckily, I was pretty strong at the time, and so 
managed to give the club a good swing around, 
though the plaguy thing was most almighty weighty, 
to be sure. 

" 1 Brother,' said the chief, with a grin, and 
swinging his club gracefully over his head, 'it is 
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good. I hope your skull is as hard as your arm is 
strong/ and then proceeded to explain that their 
way was not to wade in and have a cheerful free 
fight, but to take it in turns to give and receive three 
stockdollogers apiece, until a skull gave way, drawing 
lots for first innings. 

"At that, I confess I squirmed. It was too awful. 
The agony was got together in lumps like feathers 
in a pillow, instead of spread regular over the whole 
concern like bread and butter, and all the while Poshy 
and the rest of his name stood before me grinning 
like a Cheshire cat, and swinging the monster club 
as easy as a pipe-light. I had two minds about 
shooting the big villain down in his tracks, but con- 
cluded to try palaver first. 

" ' Brother,' continued Poshy, etc., ' no other man 
in this land but me has an arm powerful enough to 
use my beautiful clubs, which I see you appreciate, 
and I cannot bear to say farewell without knowing 
if your skull is as hard as your arm is strong ; and, 
indeed, I should like to find out, too, whether even 
my skull can resist them, so, as a last parting favour, 
I do hope you won't say no.' And here the dusky 
miscreant put on what he considered a winning 
smile, but which struck me as a more than usually 
atrocious grin. 

"He was precious near shot just about then, 
and that's a fact. 
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"Hows'ever, I tried palaver, but in vain. I 
told him I believed my skull was quite pulpy from 
sleeping on deck in the moonshine ; that I had 
my hair cut the day but one before, and that I 
was quite out of practice, and might break the 
clubs. It was all no go. The chief evidently meant 
trying his precious weapons upon my devoted 
skull, and began to get impatient, and we were 
both getting warm over it, when Poshy, etc., offered 
me first turn rather than miss the opportunity ; and 
so, seeing no other reasonable way out, I closed 
with the offer, determined to give his headpiece 
as thorough a trial as he could wish, and if his brain- 
pan held out too well, to drop him out of hand, 
and trust to the musical six-shooter to clear a route 
to the boat, through any of his deep-toned comrades 
that might show up. Delighted with my consent, 
the polysyllabic chief fervently embraced me, and, 
without more ado, took his post with his head bent 
forward to receive the three blows I was to give 
him. As it was to be, I laid myself out to do my 
level best, and straining every muscle of arm and 
body, by a great effort sent the terrific club whirling 
around my head, and then down on the chief's top- 
knot, fit to bu'st an anchor. I guess the population 
of his wool got a shock. He gave a bit at the 
knees, but pretty soon remarked, ' Good, my skull 
is hard,' and so I thought, with dismay. 
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''Getting more used to the club, I took hold 
of that toy for the second sessions — you bet, the 
grip of death on a dead nigger don't signify by 
side the way I clung to that club — and by-and-by 
I rested it down again upon Poshy, etc.'s knowledge- 
box with much of the thrilling emphasis of a steam- 
hammer, expecting to make him see streaky glory. 
The sparks, dust, and so on flew, they did, and his 
teeth dropped out, and his hair fell off in curls, 
with that tremendous nudge, but, singular to relate, 
the chief took it as mild as a rock. Half-blind 
with despair and exertion, I dragged my whole 
resources together for the final effort, the last of 
my three tries, and with a desperate flourish, I 
brought clown the ponderous club onto his head 
with more energy than a Kansas mule kicks - the 
handle broke off short in my hand, and through 
the hair and dust that floated around like smoke 
from a factory, I heard with horror the chief observe 
in a gratified voice, ' Good, my skull is very hard,' 
and jumping hastily back a yard or two, whipped 
out my 'navy,' and stood my guard. 

" There was no need for hurry, as it turned out, 
for as the dust-cloud cleared away, I observed that 
the chief was set fast knee-deep in the ground. 
Stranger, I had drove that poor benighted heathen 
in like a tent-peg. I did not stay to give him his 
innings, nor yet to sink a shaft for his toes, but 
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■ wishing him a quiet good afternoon, I paddled 
peacefully away to my ship. And now I look 
back to that episode with mingled feelings, and 
yet a sense of calm also. I certainly was for a while 
in an awkward situation, one of peril, indeed ; but 
I don't look at that — it cured me of bluffing, that's 
what makes me rejoice in it so." 

I fear I did not sufficiently veil the unbelief I 
certainly felt for this " theory," as notwithstanding 
that I said " Wonderful ! " " Never heard of such a 
thing ! " and so on, and also affected great curiosity as 
to the details, the Colonel did not volunteer any more 
anecdotes, but lighting his pipe yet again, took his 
departure with some brusqueness. 

Not seeing anything of the Colonel for about a 
week after his call, I felt it right to return the 
compliment, and looked in at " The Hog " with that 
object. The Colonel, however, was not at home — had 
gone to London for a few days — -a fact which 
probably accounted for the presence of a man whose 
long leggings and leather-patched velveteen coat 
sufficiently announced him as the gamekeeper so 
often referred to. 

Doubtless, because annoyed at his tete-a-tete with 
the much-sought-after Mary being interrupted, this 
individual proceeded to announce to all whom it 
might concern, in a loud and aggressive voice, that 
" That young blacksmith up at the Grange had no call 
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to come a-trying to scare he about no Colonels. He 
(keeper) was as ready with his trigger as e'er a man 
of them all, if it came to that, and them as come 
a-barneying him had best be able to take care of 
themselves, for he wouldn't." 

Having continued in this strain for some time — of 
which of course I took no notice — and Mary retiring 
with a frightened air to the back of the bar, he at 
length swung sullenly out of the house. After a 
judicious interval, I was preparing to depart also, 
when Mary, who to my surprise burst into tears, 
called me back, and begged me to warn Jack against 
meeting the keeper while in his present frame of 
mind — "when she asked him to take her message 
she never expected this, and they would break her 
heart among them, going on in this way." 

I told her how sensible Jack had already chosen 
to keep out of the way, and not run any risk of a 
collision for her sake, but assured her, that although 
absent he was staunchly true to her, and to the best 
of my humble ability, said everything suitable to such 
an occasion ; in fact, I flatter myself I blew Jack's 
trumpet in a very creditable manner, for which 
I ought to receive his boundless and undying 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER XIII. 




SHODDY. 

was an evening habit at the Grange 
to stroll vaguely into the great kitchen, 
and lounge in the old-fashioned chimney- 
corner, to hear the latest reports as to 
£$f'* 0> "' the farm and neighbourhood from the 
^ horse-keeper, shepherd, or ploughman, all 
T three of whom, as prominent labourers, lived 
on the premises. If one felt inclined for a gossip, 
there were sure to be one or two ready for a chat, 
and if the weather was at all bad, probably the full 
strength of the company would assemble there, and 
smoke the pipe of peace in the twinkling firelight, 
whose gleams now and then showed the forms of 
the womenkind ceaselessly ranging to and fro in 
the mysterious and never-ending rites of the house- 
hold, sometimes pausing to hear the end of some 
anecdote, or the point of a long-spun joke, and then 
passing out of sight once more. 
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The talk usually ran on agricultural matters, as 
was natural, and although much of the finesse was lost 
upon me, I was deeply struck with its interminable 
character, as hours were consumed in close, technical 
debates, without, so far as I could judge, throwing 
the least light on the disputed point. Occasionally 
it would happen that farming subjects would be 
illustrated by some wooden old country joke or 
anecdote, such as the following, narrated by the 
shepherd, to the effect that an unlucky man, who 
had been found out sheep-stealing — then a capital 
offence — consulted a lawyer as to his position, and 
as he candidly admitted his guilt, the lawyer told 
him that the best advice he could give, and the only 
way in which there was any possible hope of saving 
his life, was for him to pretend to be out of his 
mind, and reply " Baa \" to all questions asked 
him. 

Accordingly, the prisoner was brought into court, 
where 

The judges were set, a terrible show, 

and the clerk duly demanded : 

" Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or not guilty 
of this offence ? " 

" Baa ! " was his only answer. 

" Guilty or not guilty, sir ? " 

" Baa-a!" 

" No, no, my man ; you don't appear to under- 
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stand. You are asked whether you stole Mr. Blank's 
sheep, or not ? " 
" Baa-a-a ! " 

"This is no time for trifling, sir. Answer im- 
mediately, or I will instantly commit you for 
contempt." 

"Baa-a-a!" 

At this point his counsel interfered : " M'lord, it 
must be evident that my unfortunate client is not in 
his right mind, and, from the form his answers take, 
it is clear his unbalanced ideas run upon sheep. It 
only remains for me to demand his release as an 
imbecile and one unaccountable for his actions." 

As further questioning was met with the same 
reply, the culprit was discharged, and the crafty 
lawyer met him at the door and congratulated him 
on his escape, concluding by asking for his fee, a 
demand which was met by the appropriate and ever- 
ready " Baa-a-a." 

This having been duly honoured, the mention of 
the old days led the worthy farmer to narrate how, 
in the war time, he had driven the " missus " to the 
country town, and on their way home, through the 
quiet lanes, suddenly a horseman at full gallop 
clattered out of the darkness and past them— but not 
so rapidly that they could not recognise the Yeomanry 
uniform — followed closely by another, and yet others, 
all so intent upon their errand that no shouts of 
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" What be matter, then ? " could stay them, until,, 
while jogging wonderingly on, an acquaintance and 
neighbour reined up for one instant beside the 
chaise, and, merely saying in reply to the repeated 
inquiry, " Look there ! " dashed off again in a madder 
gallop than ever fox-hunter or steeple-chaser ventured.. 
And then how he and " the missus," looking in the 
direction indicated, saw, flickering through and above 
the fretted tree-tops, flames which they knew, with a. 
sinking at the heart, arose on the Beacon Hill, a sign 
far and near that the dreaded " Boney " and his 
veteran army had landed at last. Small mercy for 
the old mare that night. Home as fast as whipcord 
could send her, breaking the quiet calm with the 
rattle of hoofs. Then the hasty arraying in the 
queer, cumbrous gear — as it seems to us of to-day — 
amid the dazed and terror-stricken women-folk. The 
hurried farewell, and wild gallop back to the town ;. 
in whose ancient market-place,, where they and then- 
fathers had bought and sold, and haggled for "that 
'ere other sixpence," the Yeomanry of Old England 
gathered under the ruddy torch-light to meet the 
ravagers of Italy and Germany, and "give them a 
fight for the island." And how, after much gallop- 
ing to and fro of messengers, it was presently found 
that the beacon had been kindled by accident, and 
that " Boney " had still that narrow silver streak to 
cross ; and so the worthy farmers, much relieved, and 
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yet a little disappointed, went back to their homes 
and homely duties without "washing their swords." 

I was reflecting that no modern substitute for the 
old-world bale-fire had been devised, which would 
simultaneously warn large tracts of country, during 
the pause that followed the old farmer's reminiscences, 
in which the pipe-bowls of the circle gleamed like 
small planets, and only the placid smack of the lips, 
as the smoke was expelled, broke a silence worthy of 
a war council of Indian chiefs, when one of the 
farming sons, with a strangled chuckle and in a 
heavily humorous manner, proceeded to relate an 
adventure attending his journey home from the 
Yeomanry permanent duty at the county town. It 
appeared that he and one or two kindred spirits had 
set out for home in company, gorgeous in their 
military array, and full of spirits and fun. On the 
road, as luck would have it, they overtook a sturdy 
old fellow from their own neighbourhood, whom they 
proceeded to "chaff" with the practice acquired by a 
sojourn in barracks. All this the old boy bore with 
exemplary command of temper ; but there is a limit 
to the patience of a Job, and it is no wonder that 
when the jokes seemed likely to become practical 
ones the old Yeoman passed rapidly from the state 
of tacit endurance to one of active opposition ; and, 
taking to his formidable hunting crop and thong, 
made such play upon the ribs and flanks of the 
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chargers of his military annoyers, that, in spite of the 
riders' utmost efforts to restrain their mounts, the 
valiant farmer drove the whole armed crew before 
him in headlong career, like a flock of sheep or herd 
of cattle, with harness clanking and gay plumes 
fluttering — his well-plied whip forestalling every 
effort to rally — the rest of the way home and through 
the streets of their native village, whose wondering 
and amused inhabitants overwhelmed the gallant 
soldiery with banter, as may be imagined. 

The old farmer, mine host, greatly relished this 
anecdote ; but his only spoken comment was " he 
had always heard say a Yeoman should be well 
mounted, so as to be the first home in case they were 
ever called into action ; " with which sarcastic 
remark he betook himself again to his pipe, and 
silence reigned once more. 

Presently the ploughman, whose marked restless- 
ness and woebegone face had for some minutes 
betrayed that his mind was working, uncouthly 
delivered himself of a thick-headed old rustic tradi- 
tion of a certain pugilist who, desirous of fresh worlds 
wherein to conquer or be conquered, made a tour 
through the provinces, in the hopes of " picking up " 
some local fighting man. Arrived at his first 
halting-place, this conscientious professor of the 
noble art appears to have taken an early oppor- 
tunity of attending at. church. The responses, as 
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usual in those days, devolved almost entirely upon 
a more or less incompetent clerk, and it was the 
worthy that, in this case, held the position who 
caught the attention of our knight-errant with the 
very first " amen " he uttered, the word being delivered 
with a snuffling drawl that made it unintelligible to 
unpractised ears. After a few repetitions, the aston- 
ished pugilist fancied he distinguished in the pro- 
tracted and gasping " Ah-arr-mm-en " the words "At 
him again and every recurrence of the mysterious 
•expression tending to confirm his misconception, he 
reconsidered his plans, and decided that where a 
shaky old man like the clerk publicly gave vent to 
such game advice, it was likely to be acted upon 
with spirit by athletic members of the congregation, 
■ and discretion being the better part of valour, the 
fighting-man promptly resumed his search for more 
peaceful scenes, where he might hope to meet with 
villagers less incited to pugnacity. After a week's 
journey he once more made a halt, and curious to 
know what the tone of this new district might be 
on such matters, again attended church, and waited 
with eagerness to hear it expressed at the mouth 
of the clerk. Imagine then his disgusted surprise 
when this official, equally nasal and indistinct with 
the other, loudly proclaimed, as the pugilist under- 
stood him, " I'm your man ! " at frequent intervals. 
It was clear that where venerable graybeards like 
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these were so eager for the fray, the younger men 
could not fail to be ugly customers, and so the dis- 
appointed boxer gave up his rural "pot-hunting," 
and betook himself to the familiar manners and 
customs of his native haunts in London. 

While rejoicing in the discomfiture of the " bravo," 
and smiling at the absurd mistake that caused it, his 
praiseworthy regularity in church-going struck me as 
hardly consistent with his ignorance of what went 
on there, nor does he seem to have had the resolution 
usually displayed by the members of the P.R. ; but 
with all its absurdities, I think the story worth record- 
ing for its kind of ultra dry humour, so similar to 
that we are now importing from America. 

The twofold allusions to the French Invasion and 
pugilism no doubt influenced the relater of the follow- 
ing well-authenticated incident. A wealthy French 
noble had, in the palmy days of the P.R., "assisted " 
at one of Tom Sayers' hardest-won victories, and, so 
far from being impressed by what he saw, withdrew 
to his own country with the fixed intention of dis- 
covering and training some colossus of a Frenchman 
who should, in the fulness of time, challenge and 
defeat the English champion on his own ground, 
and thus more than atone for Waterloo. With un- 
sparing pains, an individual of unusual size, strength, 
and determination was carefully selected from the 
pick of the French nation, and induced to submit 
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himself to the trainer and boxing instructor, who, 
having lavished upon him all the resources of their 
mysterious although " noble" art, finally declared him 
ready at all points for the crowning act of the career 
to which his patron had destined him. The English 
champion, being challenged, had positively no alterna- 
tive but to consent to meet this Gallic prodigy, or no 
doubt he would have shirked the encounter ; and so, 
with scant negotiation, and brief parley, a meeting 
was arranged, and the Frenchman, with a party of 
friends and admirers, all confident and boastful, 
crossed over to England under the wing of his 
patron. 

By some unexplained accident, which, however, 
any traveller can readily account for, the hero became 
separated from his party, and his pride and assurance 
taking offence at some real or fancied insult from a 
luggage porter, proceeded to abuse and finally strike 
the man. Whereupon the son of Britannia made no 
more ado, but took off his coat and pitched into the 
phenomenal representative of "la belle France" to 
such purpose that, after a very few rounds, the highly- 
esteemed and redoubtable foreigner had enough of it. 
With the acumen of his nation, the French fighter 
came, after mature consideration, to the undeniably 
just and prudent conclusion that, if the first English- 
man he fell foul of treated him to so warm and 
efficient a reception, his prospects in dealing with the 
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recognised champion of such a race were unsatis- 
factory to a degree ; and therefore deciding upon, 
and carrying into instant effect, a prompt return to 
his native land, the French champion vanished thence- 
forward and for ever into oblivion. 

If this old yarn be not strictly true, it is at least 
well found, and speaks the sentiment of an age 
when to be an Englishman was felt to be a gauge 
of superiority over all other nations, who were, too 
contemptuously perhaps, summed up as "foreigners;" 
but however ready we may be nowadays to admit 
the just claims to respect of other peoples, it must 
surely be a bad sign when so many among us are 
so anxious to praise up all men and all things foreign, 
but have only disparagement and hyper-criticism for 
those of our own land. 

With the intention of contributing to the general 
fund of amusement, and to show myself sociably in- 
clined, I told how in the old days a line-of-battle 
ship had been paid off at Spithead, and nearly all 
its crew, from captain downwards, had gone to the 
theatre in Portsea, to one part of the house or another, 
in their various degrees. Needless to say, the play 
was a naval drama of thrilling interest ; and profes- 
sional Jack, calmly ignoring the many blunders in 
matters nautical therein represented and set forth as 
only natural, and to be expected of landlubbers, sat 
more and more entranced as the play developed itself. ' 
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Presently the pirate captain, having, for the time 
at any rate, got the virtuous lover put out of the way, 
and his gang of miscreants at hand in rather palpable 
concealment, propounds to the yet more virtuous 
heroine the choice between accepting him as her 
husband and the dread fate of an instant and 
violent carrying off to his swift schooner, with a 
strong leaning towards the latter alternative ; and 
growing more and yet more pressing towards this 
end, at last proceeds to open violence, before a house 
hushed in extreme excitement, except for the execra- 
tions of the ruffian pirate, and the screams of the 
hapless heroine. At this moment comes the tremen- 
dous "Scree — e-e-e — e" of a boVn's call, followed 
by the well-known hoarse command, " Boarders away 
there ! Resky the gal ! " " Aye, aye, sir ! Aye, 
aye ! " is the instantaneous and matter-of-course 
reply, and away comes Jack, great and small, 
dropping from galleries, sliding down columns, 
vaulting partitions, capsizing the big drum and 
fiddlers untold in the orchestra, finally storming the 
stage with such furious swiftness, that the pirate 
captain, being only bloodthirsty in the way of busi- 
ness, precipitately bolts off the stage, while the 
sailors cluster round the saved heroine, and drag 
the insufficiently-concealed pirate crew from their 
ambush with more vigour than kindness ; the 
interlude only ending upon the appearance of the 
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stage manager, with a hastily convened and highly- 
miscellaneous armed array of "supers," to whose 
charge, as " landlubbers," the rescued fair is reluctantly 
surrendered by her self-constituted guard ; and the 
evening's entertainment terminates in a grand medley 
of sailors' hornpipes, "Rule Britannia," and "God 
Save the King." 

I am proud to say this anecdote was very well 
received, in the spirit in which it was put forward 
and Jack kindly covered my retreat with a tale 
relative to the siege of Sebastopol. It is well known 
how deeply interested our American cousins were in 
the progress of our arms during the Crimean war, so 
it is at least feasible that when the great news of the 
fall of Sebastopol reached New York late at night, 
one of the shipping clerks, ready to burst with his 
sense of the glorious tidings, " dropped promiscuously," 
as he would have said, into one of the theatres, where 
the drama of " Hamlet " was in full swing. As the 
newsy one took his place, the first words that reached 
his ears were : " But here's a messenger, with news 
from England ; " to which he calmly replied, with the 
weary drawl of his race : " Wa'al, stranger, I calk'late 
yew're right ; Sebastopol's taken !" 

An instant of startled surprise, and then the 
crowded theatre rang with thunderous volleys of 
cheers, proving that, after all, blood is thicker than 
water, and whatever differences may have existed in 
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the past, brother Jonathan is our brother still ; and 
that the many Englishmen, whom dear old England 
can so ill afford to lose, in crossing the miles of 
trackless ocean to the giant American continent, 
change their skies only, and not their minds, in the 
truest possible sense. 

I thought these anecdotes at the time sufficiently 
characteristic to make such efforts as lie in my power 
to preserve them worth while ; consoling myself for 
the absence of originality by the consideration that 
much good wear is got out of " shoddy," which, like 
the foregoing, consists almost entirely of " old yarns," 
with a minimum of new material interwoven. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




FOLK-LORE. 

* T is > 1 think, a striking feature of the 

numan mind how superficial an interest 
Xpaf is taken in the phenomena of mere 
V^* material creation, such as the Falls of 
Niagara, or the volcanoes of the Austral 
^ polar regions, although aided in the latter 
7 case by the mystery of ignorance, compared 
with that which spontaneously arises, when the 
traces of mankind, scattered so thickly over this 
little-known globe we call the world, are touched 
upon. Mankind feels for man in his struggles, 
passions, and aspirations, under all conditions, and 
in all ages, and in some degree experiences identical 
sensations to-day with those of the Bosjesman of 
the African Veldt, and the lost builders and occupants 
of ruined cities — cities which have perished long 
since and left no history ; equally with those of the 
world-marts and centres of civilisation of this epoch. 
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As an illustration of my meaning, take the 
Easter Islands, mere specks of land in the wide 
expanse of that great Southern Pacific Ocean, whose 
giant waves roll around the world, being perhaps 
more perfectly isolated than any other, and inhabited 
by a few degraded and disappearing savages. These 
facts have a certain lukewarm interest, no doubt, 
but consider further that on the summits of these 
remote and barbarous islands are found ranks of 
colossal human statues, ranged upon cyclopean 
terraces, and admirably carved from rock of extreme 
hardness, and the interest ceases to be so utterly 
lukewarm. How did these statues come there ? 
Are they heroes ? Gods ? Were they brought by 
ship from afar ? and from whence|? by what possible 
civilised race ? And why ? Or are they and the 
land they so mysteriously overlook the sole relics 
of some wide and cultured continent sunk beneath 
the ocean which now enfolds them in a girdle a 
thousand leagues wide ? The same with the Pyramids 
of Egypt, although Herodotus professes to explain 
their date and origin, and possibly correctly as to 
one or more of the smaller and less considered ones. 
But for the Great Pyramid, the highest stone build- 
ing in existence, and by far the most ancient, the 
wonder of the world in all ages and equally so now, 
research, as in the case of the famous treasure-hall 
and coffer, only opening new fields for conjecture. 
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Strained and fantastic as the elaborate theories of 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth on this subject appear, one is 
almost disposed to accept them, as presenting to 
some extent feasible and worthy explanations of the 
building and its raison d'etre, which only serve to 
excite the curiosity as to its architect and the 
builders whom he directed, rejecting the Egyptian 
war captives with their onions and so forth, of the 
Father of History with contempt. 

The rather superstitious wonder with which comets, 
purely physical phenomena, are regarded, would 
appear to contradict this theory, but, on second 
thoughts, it becomes clear that the interest is 
.aroused by the consideration of the influence these 
bodies are commonly supposed to have on individuals 
of the human race, or of the danger it is admitted 
they might cause to that race as a whole. 

And this theory will, I think, explain in a great 
measure why the great charm of England, the mother 
■country, to all her children beyond seas, and one 
which is confessedly felt by the otherwise disdainful 
Americans, is the extraordinary degree in which 
nearly every feature of the country-side, be it ruin 
•or hill, wood or plain, and never so insignificant in 
itself, has some historiette attaching to it, bringing 
down from vague traditional ages a living human 
interest in the very inanimate soil itself, but which 
is entirely wanting in the new worlds. Naturally, 
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the important historical centres engross the most, 
and most striking of such traditions ; but beyond 
this, every parish has a stock of quaint local legends 
or folk-lore, of a strange, old-world character, which 
well repay the patience required to gain the confidence 
of the rustics, who are very thin-skinned, and con- 
sequently reticent on such matters. 

In this neighbourhood I have gradually learnt 
that this great ash-tree is a veritable shrew-ash, in 
auger-holes bored in which luckless shrew-mice have 
been plugged up, with the reasonable idea of averting 
disease from all cattle driven under the tree thus 
charmed. Queen Elizabeth, who, like a true branch 
of the kingly house of Tudor, seems to have visited 
nearly the whole of her loving and loyal dominions, 
once slept in yonder ivy-grown farm-house, in the 
room with that queer old dormer casement. Over 
here in this meadow is the grave of the last of the 
highwaymen hung in chains, but finally buried there, 
in the hole whereinto his bones and rusty fetters fell 
when at length cut away from the gibbet. This 
worthy may also be considered in some sense a 
literary character, as he enriched the language with 
the verb " to burke," which in his lifetime he conju- 
gated in every mood and tense by the dark aid of a 
pitch plaster. This long dimple in the smooth sward, 
reaching away in a grand sweeping curve for miles 
across the country-side, beginning and ending none 
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know where, is The Devil's Furrow, originating, as all 
the country knows, in an attempt of the fiend to over- 
turn yonder church with his diabolical plough, but 
being, for reasons assigned, temporarily squinting of 
vision, kept too much along the slope of the hill, and 
thus missed his object ; although antiquarians will 
insist now that the ditch is merely the division line 
between two ancient British kingdoms. In this 
spinney, now much reduced in size, the valiant lay 
brothers and fiefs of the great abbey in the vicinity 
successfully opposed the progress of the conquering 
Normans, until diplomacy, that enemy of the fighting 
man, prevailed at headquarters, and caused the biting 
brown bills to be returned to girdles, and work in 
field or forest to be resumed. 

That tree was planted by bluff " King Hal "— 
another Tudor, by the way — who was further moved 
by the goodness of the local ale, loyally supplied to 
quench his regal thirst, to grant a free market, and 
release from tolls, all and sundry, for a distance of 
seven miles round, to the neighbouring town ; a 
radical measure and a blow at the feudal privileges of 
the day of an importance hardly to be understood by 
us. Under these mounds lie the bones of a king and 
his three sons, who died in the arms of victory ; and 
those great blocks of stone on yonder hill are the 
mortal remains of a certain knight who would have 
become King of England, had not he and his troop 
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of men-at-arms turned to stone, as we now see them, 
about five minutes too soon ; and there they stand to 
this day. And there they must remain, it would seem, 
from the fact (sic) that a certain misguided farmer, 
once upon a time, thought one of these stones was 
well suited to be laid across a stream by way of a 
bridge, and forthwith attached his team to it to haul 
it to the waterside, but could not move it with the 
'utmost efforts of his horses. More and yet more 
horses were borrowed by the obstinate farmer, but 
without success, until the magic number of nine was 
reached, when the stone sullenly consented to follow, 
dragging unwillingly down-hill to the required place. 
But no sooner was the stone in position than the 
farmer felt the effects of his sacrilege. Everything 
went wrong — crops, flock, family, and all — until in 
despair the unhappy man resolved to replace the 
abducted stone. Accordingly, he commenced by 
attaching the only pair of horses left him in working 
order, so reduced was he by his misfortunes ; but, 
mirabile dicttc, the two horses, although weak and out 
of condition, drew with ease that immense stone back 
up-hill to its original site, that nine horses, in full 
vigour, were sorely tried to draw away from it down- 
hill. After this signal vindication of their power to 
demand and enforce respect, these ancient stones 
will probably maintain their position while merrie 
England remains merrie England. 
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This hillock, crowned by a small spinney, is 
remarkable for the deep crater-like excavation on 
its summit, of which the following is the origin, as 
explained to me by Mr. Johnson's clod-hopping 
eldest son, who is a perfect encyclopaedia of these 
oral traditions, and to whom I am indebted for most 
of the foregoing. The mound in question, then, 
covers a great circular gold table, which approaches 
the surface, or becomes accessible for some other 
reason, once in every hundred years ; the only 
condition of successfully gaining possession of it at 
such times being that perfect silence must be observed 
until the magic table is fairly above ground, and the 
hole filled up. On the last recurrence of the century — 
the precise date has escaped my memory — an effort 
to secure the treasure was made, and so far success- 
fully as to find the table, clear the earth from round 
it, make stout ropes fast to it, and fairly commence 
the task of raising the huge prize to the surface. 
All was going on well, the labourers being directed 
by signs only, as the time before, it was currently 
reported, a spoken order broke the spell. But, and 
alas ! a labourer's wife at this crisis brought her 
husband his dinner, and, happening to glance into 
the pit, impulsively exclaimed : " Why, you've a-got 
'un ! " The immediate result being that the magic 
table at once snapped the ropes, and dived out of 
sight into the bowels of the earth from that day to 
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this. The old men of the village assert that this 
occurred when they were little boys, and if con- 
sistency is a sign of truth, their correctness is unim- 
peachable, as each tells the tale in identical words. 
From this datum it would seem the next opportunity 
of digging up the treasure will come near the end 
of the present generation. I am curious to know 
if the spread of education will have made head 
enough by that time to kill this superstition, but, 
for my own part, I think there is no doubt whatever 
that when the time comes round, the then existing 
villagers will resume their search, education or no 
education. From the hidden treasure taking the 
form of a table, and that a round one, and made 
of gold, it is at least probable that this legend is a 
perverted fragment of the ancient Arthurian tradi- 
tions, and is worthy of interest on that account, and 
especially occurring like this in the heart of Mercia. 

Again, this plot of arable land bears the dread 
name of Slaughter Close, telling of some deadly 
skirmish of the Civil Wars, or still earlier, of the 
barbarous Wars of the Roses. The luxuriance of 
the present crop tells of the terrible nourishment 
received into the soil, and unexhausted after the 
lapse of centuries. This gnarled and stunted pollard 
in the roadside hedge is fed by similar manure ; its 
roots twine around the bones of some rash suicide 
of bygone days. The great kitchen at the Grange 
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itself is connected with a landmark in our social 
history. It served as a pest-house during the Great 
Plague, and contorted and festering corpses were 
heaped high in hideous confusion against its walls. 

But a truce to such reminiscences. Old England 
teems with them and their like, many, of course, 
purely local and trivial, but many again of a much 
wider and even a national interest. Steps have been 
taken at great cost and trouble to preserve the ancient 
monuments, thinly scattered up and down our island. 
It must surely be worth while to collect and preserve 
these quaint old country-side legends, which, in their 
mass, give the whole history of the land with the 
minutest details of customs and habits as handed 
down by oral tradition, and in plain-speaking, homely 
words, in many cases undoubtedly derived in the 
first place from eye-witnesses of or actors in the 
events described, which time has crystallised into 
almost unvarying formulae. While our own land 
presents such a variety of beautiful scenery, so replete 
with fable and legend, often of a highly tragic cast, 
it appears scarcely worth while to visit the Continent, 
to stare in amaze at the " Brummagem castles," and 
modern-antique legends to match, which, there plenti- 
fully supplied, form the "only joy" of the sensation- 
seeking tourist ; but, " de gustibus," etc. 
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5 T befell, latish one summer evening, as 
ps)y Jack and I were returning from a stroll 
s>hf in the lingering twilight, accompanied 
by a mild cigar and a friendly chat — 
mainly upon the beauties and virtues of 
Mary — that we noticed a figure travelling across 
T the meadow some distance in front of us, dis- 
playing such evident tokens of being in as great a 
hurry as a rustic is capable of, that we were lazily 
guessing at the reason for it, when we in turn were 
observed, and the dimly-seen figure forthwith distorted 
itself in a series of pantomimic gestures, accompanied 
by powerful shouts, the purport of both manifestations 
being totally unintelligible to me, and yet raising my 
spirits with an undefined sense of some excitement 
toward. However, my country friend, accustomed to- 
holding conversation at long ranges— say across a 
field or two— and, moreover, being well acquainted 
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with the dialect, instantly learned enough to make 
him violently excited, and after a rapid exchange of 
question and answer in the same stentorian drawl,, 
hurriedly informed me that a neighbouring farm 
homestead was on fire, and bidding me " Coom an/' 
dashed off in a path which would bring us to the same 
focus as that pursued by the now distant figure of the 
newsbearer. 

Master Jack's pace was too hot for me from' 
the first, although, in charity to my panting condition,, 
he chafingly slacked speed to some extent. On 
arriving at the brow of the hill, however, I at once 
became to the full as excited as he, for down in the 
gentle hollow was the ill-fated homestead, looking 
like a giant furnace, and showing up blackly the 
surrounding trees, and the dark forms of men, who 
rushed about anxious to be of use, but doing little 
good for lack of a leader. This sight, which would 
have moved the dullest heart, quite carried me away, 
and breaking, without a word, by a simultaneous 
impulse, into a run, Jack and I were soon upon the 
scene of destruction, making two more pair of 
hands willing to aid, but not knowing how. In 
this, though, I am over hasty, for engineer Jack- 
directly bustled about, arranging all bystanders, 
including myself, into a double line, from the 
burning buildings away to the horse-pond, in which 
the last links of the chain stood waist-deep in 
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mud and water, and filled numberless buckets, 
which were passed full from hand to hand up one file, 
and returned empty down the other. So there I 
stood for an hour or more, setting, I believe, a noble 
example of perseverance, and passing the buckets on 
in endless succession, amidst a fearful heat and 
smother from blazing barns and smoke-volumning 
hay-ricks, to little purpose I fear, as some water 
being spilt at every change of hands, the buckets 
must have reached the end of the line less than half- 
full ; but, hopeless as the work was, we stuck manfully 
to it. 

While thus mechanically occupied, I was at liberty 
to watch the obstinate daring with which these stolid 
country clods went on to the hay-ricks, amidst the 
smothering smoke that poured from them, cutting 
away, with the gigantic hay-knives, the ignited parts, 
until, scorched and parched, they were compelled to 
give place to others, who eagerly ascended the ladders 
to carry on the work. Others, again, with even more 
courage, boldly entered the burning stables — among 
the horses, all mad with terror as the poor brutes 
were, screaming and plunging in a manner terrible to 
witness — as they well knew, at the imminent risk of 
life and limb, and yet in a strangely cool matter-of- 
fact way. I seemed to understand then how these 
Englishmen, well led and disciplined, have won 
their national character on the battle-field. 
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A burning barley-rick, which happened to be the 
one I could see best, also took a good deal of my 
attention. To all appearance it might have been 
merely charred and then have gone out ; but when- 
ever it was touched, or a breath of wind came, it 
glowed all over like one great red-hot coal or the tip of 
a cigar, emitting neither smoke nor flame, but only a 
most intense heat. At this juncture, however, there 
came up at a steady jog-trot sort of pace, more 
suitable, as it seemed to me, to a morning call -than 
to such an emergency, the county fire-engine, loaded 
with men, who promptly dismounted and commenced 
a furious bustle and confusion, tumbling one over 
another, and utterly disorganising our hard-working 
lines of bucket-passers ; but, in spite of this fine 
display of energy, not throwing a drop of water on 
the flames for full fifteen minutes after their en- 
thusiastically welcomed arrival. 

We do things differently to this in London with a 
vengeance. Fire is proverbially a bad master, and 
it requires great exertion and perfect organisation to 
render effective any resistance to his cruel tyranny 
anywhere, but in the great towns he is not, as here, des- 
potic. Here, willing messengers must ride, run, and 
shout their best, but there mankind has called to its 
aid another giant agency, and electricity spreads the 
news of fire with utmost silent swiftness, and bids 
prepare the tamed Titan, which we call the steam- 
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engine, for conflict with the destroyer. The signal 
given, instantly, and with a calm, practised dexterity, 
that to the onlooker appears almost indifference, 
rapid, disciplined hands are at work. The engine 
rolls slowly from its shed. There is no hurry. The 
smoke, just beginning to curl lazily from' its funnel, 
might be issuing from the rustic chimney of some 
remote and placid cottage, the very dog, as he mounts 
upon the wonderfully-perfected machine, does so 
with conscious leisure, waving his tail easily, as if 
saying, " all in good time." But in the self-same 
second, the horses are led out at a smart trot, 
and harnessed with the speed of light itself; a 
jingle of bells, a shout, and they are actually off 
and away before, as it seems, they have begun in 
earnest to get ready. The horses, after the first few 
sharp tugs, at a hand gallop, bells chiming, crowds 
cheering, sparks flying in streams from the funnel 
which so lately seemed extinct and innocent of fire ; 
the helmeted captain erect in his place, shouting 
" Fire ! Fire ! " as great and small hurriedly clear 
the way for the reeling, flying engine, on top of 
which, like a statue, the dog retains his position by 
some unknown faculty of adhesion. 

But if the preparation had.no place for excite- 
ment or enthusiasm, there is plenty of scope for their 
legitimate development when they dash up beside 
the conflagration, lighted to their work by the glare 
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of the flames, and the horses are unharnessed, and the 
black, snake-like hose concurrently unrolled. The 
helmet-topped men force their way through flame 
and smoke to roof-top and lofty window, bolts and 
bars, doors and windows, alike yielding passage to 
the hose and branches; or, with scant delay, the 
hungry little tomahawks are at work — smash ! bash ! 
and panel and frame splinter and yield before the 
repeated and vigorous blows. A commanding posi- 
tion attained, at no matter what risk, the signal is 
given, and the panting steam vivifies into headlong 
career the works of the engine, hurling cascades of 
water in splashing, steaming jets upon the enemy. 

And yet, with all these appliances, carefully and 
skilfully contrived for this express purpose, with all 
the assistance of the untiring steam-engine, and the 
highly disciplined skill and courage of the firemen, 
little or nothing by way of rescue can be done where 
the fire demon has once fairly fixed his hold. 

Here, however, in the country, poor humanity had 
to face the work relying only upon strong and 
willing arms, without the vastly greater assistance 
devised by cunning brains and clothed in a material 
shape by its engineers ; and as the county fire-engine, 
whose late arrival I have already mentioned — which 
was owing to the fact of the man who horsed it by 
contract having more regard for his own cattle than 
for any other man's — was then found to be in- 
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capacitated from doing its duty, in consequence of 
some member of the brigade, on the occasion of a 
friendly picnic, when the engine figured as a con- 
veyance, having playfully plugged up the principal 
valve with a bottled beer cork, as Jack discovered 
upon hastily overhauling it, except for the look of the 
thing, it might as well have been absent altogether, 
or come for another picnic. The fire, having no 
opposition worthy the name — for even my personal 
pride and interest in our persevering chain of buckets 
cannot claim much value for it — fitfully burned itself 
out, as dawn steadily paled its brilliant flames, and 
showed, in all their ghastly reality, the charred and 
ruined wrecks around us. 

Luckily insurance is well known and faithfully 
practised in the country, and, as the fire was confined 
to the farm-buildings and stack-yard, the only loss 
the " master " suffered was in the items of beer and 
bread-and-cheese, which were freely dealt out, and I 
am sure in most cases were well earned. At any 
rate, I felt no qualms of conscience about partaking 
of my portion, but subsequently returned home and 
went to bed by daylight, with the unaccustomed but 
happy feeling of having deserved well of my country. 



CHAPTER XVI. 




SOLDIERING. 

j^nptpv^HILE leaning upon the garden gate one 
IlZVp: I day, in a lazy, dreamy mood that would 
have done credit to the most unqualified 
rustic, I noticed some one extremely like 
the youngest of my host's daughters in 
close and intimate conversation with a red- 
coated soldier. She was such a quiet, straight- 
forward, honest little country lassie, that I was 
perhaps unreasonably surprised at her having fallen 
a victim to that scarlet fever so fatal to her sex- — to 
whose acquaintance and friendship anything in the 
way of a uniform seems an infallible passport, a 
military privilege in which the despised volunteer 
participates — and never gave a thought to the 
possibility of their being related in any way. 
However, on taking my seat at the supper-table, I 
found I had wronged the young lady by my 
suspicions, as the identical soldier, bronzed and sun- 
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dried, and entirely self-possessed, was there and then 
promptly introduced to my notice as " Cousin Dick." 

As we cordially shook hands, and afterwards, 
during the progress of the meal, the difference 
between him and his male cousins struck me very 
forcibly ; they, worthy fellows enough in their way, 
had all the sluggish nature and narrow scope of ideas 
which seem a necessary consequence of labouring 
upon the land, untidy and soiled in dress, and 
slouching in gait ; while he was literally as neat 
as a new pin in costume and style, with a prompt 
intelligent manner, according well with his external 
appearance. 

It is simply marvellous how soon, under similar 
influences, the country bumpkin casts his uncouth 
shell, and developes into the natty, serviceable soldier. 
Discipline for the body would seem to imply education, 
in the true sense of the word, for the mind. The 
soldier's firm, measured step, as he comes clanking 
through the house in well-fitting uniform, without 
spot or speck, forage-cap poised with unvarying 
nicety in one exact sidelong position, and light cane 
in hand, is sufficient to indicate the wide gap between 
him and his country relatives, which is even more 
strikingly shown in the manly character of his 
address, according to one and all the blunt but 
smart and self-respectful civility which demands the 
like in return, as between man and man. 
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Naturally, he receives unlimited attention and 
thinly-disguised admiration from numbers of the fair 
sex, as he from time to time parades through the 
village, escorting one or other of the girls— most 
frequently Lucy— but the only visible effect from the 
heaviest fire of bright eyes and kindly smiles is to 
bring his elbows a shade further from the body, the 
wrists retaining their position, while he looks, with 
increased steadiness and general rigidity, to his 
front. I took him into "The Hog" one morning, 
with a vague idea of inoculating Mary with the 
"scarlet fever," as a counter-irritant to the Yankee 
mania she was suffering from ; but although the little 
flirt was ready with her sweetest words, and looks, 
and ways, and the American consequently surly and 
defiant, the soldier cared for neither one nor other, 
but caned his leg and drank his beer with absolute 
insouciance. 

I must explain that, on the first evening of his 
appearance, when the usual group, pipe in mouth, 
had drifted into the talk-promoting chimney-corner, 
the soldier turned to me and stated, in brief but 
courteous terms, that he had managed to get leave 
from his regiment, and had come to the Grange to 
persuade his people to make an expedition to the 
scene of a review and march-past, which were to 
conclude the Autumn Manoeuvres, that we knew, 
from the papers, had been in progress for some time 
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past on a large scale. This excursion he now politely 
proposed that I should join, to which I assented with 
the utmost readiness and good-will. 

The girls, and especially Lucy, were very curious 
to know all about the manoeuvres, the march-past, 
and things military in general ; and so the soldier 
cousin usually underwent a severe cross-examination, 
not only on the first, but on subsequent evenings 
of his stay, resulting in many incidents being 
related of the mock campaign, which had been con- 
ducted with great vigour and dash, and had been 
entered into by the men with almost too exuberant an 
enthusiasm. 

For instance, a party of regulars unluckily 
allowed themselves to be surrounded by an over- 
whelming force of militia belonging to the opposite 
side, and were called upon to surrender. The sergeant 
in command replied in forcible if not choice terms, 
"that the — th were not going to surrender to no 

militia," and his followers forthwith fired a 

volley in their captors' faces. Thereupon, both 
parties proceeded to fix bayonets, and were about 
to settle the point with the Englishman's favourite 
weapon, but were luckily stopped in the very nick 
of time by the opportune arrival of a group of umpires, 
who thrust themselves between the combatants at no 
small personal risk, and so prevented a serious affray, 
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but even then much injury had been done by the 
close firing. 

Our friend's regiment on one occasion had made 
a rush for the shelter of a hedge-row, while artistically 
attacking in extended order, but as they came up on 
one side, the enemy began to line it on the other,, 
and both parties commenced a brisk fusillade through 
the hedge ; the fire, of course, growing heavier as 
more men on both sides arrived in the fighting-line, 
until, in a few minutes, the rival forces got so far as to- 
make furious bayonet-thrusts at one another through 
the gaps and thin places in the hedge ; at which 
critical time an umpire gallops up, orders, " Cease 
fire ! " and " Ground arms ! '■' and then demands : 

"Who's in command here?" (Officer steps for- 
ward and salutes.) " You must retire your men, sir ; 
it is impossible you could have maintained your 
position for an instant in a real battle." 

" Excuse me, sir ; but if we were in earnest, we 
should have carried the hedge long enough ago." 

"Well, then, you" — the opposite party — -"must 
retire." 

" Beg pardon," says their representative, " but we 
could have made this position good for ever in actual 
battle." 

"At any rate, this won't do," says the rather non- 
plussed umpire. "Both of you fall back instantly,. 
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and consider this hedge as out of the field of opera- 
tions." Which sacrifice to expediency was accord- 
ingly carried out, as usual in all cases of compromise., 
to the unmitigated disgust of both parties. 

The Irish regiments in particular were difficult to 
restrain— the national love of a shindy being, as it 
were, raised to boiling-point, only to be cooled down, 
not by inexorable logic of whacks on the head 
and other " convanient " members, but by the mere 
cold-blooded decision of an umpire, whose fist 
and skull were totally ignorant of the objective 
and subjective virtues of the " shillelagh," as a sub- 
stitute for which, in an emergency, the butt-end of 
a rifle might be expected to act with success. These 
light-hearted warriors, regretting the inutility of 
blank cartridge, ingeniously supplied the place of 
bullets with fragments of ammunition biscuit, and 
therewith did great execution, until the amiable 
practice was summarily and sternly repressed — 
" another injustice to Oireland." An adventure befell 
an army waggon that could hardly have been ex- 
ceeded in actual service. In attempting a night 
march, this vehicle, horses, drivers, and equipment com- 
plete, fell bodily into a gravel-pit, but being promptly 
extricated with its accompaniments, forthwith pro- 
ceeded on its journey without more ado, though any 
mere civilian turn-out would undoubtedly have ended 
its journeyings for ever with such an accident. 
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But according to the soldier's account, the 
finest sight imaginable must surely be a battery of 
horse artillery going straight across country to take 
up a new position. The mounted pioneers fly at 
full gallop before the guns, until checked by some 
obstacle, such as a ditch and bank, with the usual 
hedge on its top, seemingly impassable for any mortal 
thing on wheels ; down the riders leap, billhook, pick, 
and shovel fall to, tooth and nail; the hedge is cut 
down for a few feet and laid in the ditch, the bank 
is hastily pecked down on top, and the pioneers leap 
to their saddles again and tear headlong away, as 
the long train of guns and appendages — each with 
its eight horses at full speed — comes thundering up, 
the biting serpent lashes coiling in air, and encircling 
their sides, as they leap and scramble through the 
imperfect passage made for them ; while the heavy 
guns bump and plunge along at their heels, bounding 
furiously, and lurching from side to side as they pass 
furrow or stone, the mounted gunners clinging to 
their seats for dear life. Even now, knowing there 
is no real necessity for this display of desperate 
energy, the blood boils as, in quick succession, the 
long train flashes by, going in this fearful way over 
places many an expert foxhunter would negotiate 
with extreme caution ; and one shudders to think 
what a spectacle, in the heat of some sanguinary 
battle, must be this " bringing up the guns." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



APES AND ARTILLERY. 

Wf7f\? HE girls seemed to relish soldier cousin 
V/} Dick's conversation and " thrilling anec- 
^TKyY^ dotes of flood and field," and camp and 
(L^V^y ^ field also, and they generally tried to 
draw him out of an evening, with more or 
«*- c less success, as the narratives recorded by me in 
the last chapter, and for which he is responsible, 
abundantly testify. One evening the tall American 
colonel, who seemed to find some difficulty in dis- 
posing of his time, in that absence of gambling and 
" mushing " which makes English life so tame after 
that of the States, " permiscusly happened along/' as 
he expressed it, and, with the wide hospitality of the 
country, was duly welcomed and installed in a seat 
of honour. We had been previously talking of Dick's 
service in India, and the girls were very pressing for 
some of his adventures there. We had all suffered 
from Colonel Hatchett's habit of yarn-spinning at 
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every opportunity; and this seemed such a good 
chance of paying him back in his own coin, that we 
all — and Lucy in particular — strongly urged the 
request, partly for this reason, and partly out of 
genuine curiosity. Miss Lucy's influence promptly 
overcame the soldier's devotion to his pipe, which 
had hitherto almost sealed his lips, and produced the 
following personal reminiscence : 

"A wing of our company was going up country, 
on escort duty, with stores ; and we had a party of 
civilians, known to our officers— tourists, I expect they 
were— keeping along with us on the road for the sake 
of company. Their spirits were uncommonly good, 
and the way they drank pale ale and played cards 
was a masterpiece. Not but what they were perfect 
gentlemen. One of the party took a great fancy to 
a little clay pipe I had been smoking for a year or so, 
and, after standing a lot of drinks at one time or 
another, proposed to buy it, and so at last I traded it 
off for a dozen of Bass ; for in that climate a man's 
as ready for a drop of beer now and again as if he 
was everlastingly harvesting, and that's droughty 
enough, surelie." At this sultry recollection the 
speaker and all his agricultural hearers took deep 
drinks from their horns with great relish. " Well, as 
I was a-saying, with those young swells it was any- 
thing for sport, and at every likely place they were 
off the road in all directions, potting away with their 
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small-bore rifles like one o'clock ; and it was this 
sport of theirs that was like to have got us all into 
trouble. 

" The military journeyed steadily along the road 
from station to station, while the civilians were all 
over the place all day, closing up again toward night- 
fall, until one day, we had not long left a place called 
Benares — the pleasure party being some distance in 
the rear in search of sport, as usual — when we met 
what at first sight we took to be a column of troops 
on the route, but when we got closer they turned out 
to be — now guess what they was — why, monkeys ! 
Thousands of 'em, nigh handy as big as men, all march- 
ing in fair enough order by their companies, with 
officers, as you may say, in the intervals, as regular as 
you please ! We were properly astonished, I can tell 
you, and laughed a good one ; for the monkeys seemed 
so serious about it, and never offered to clear a bit of 
the road for us to pass ; so the officer in charge — 
some of them were shooting along with the other 
party — was for riding one or two of them down, to 
learn them a lesson ; but the natives as were with us 
— syces, grass-cutters, and such like — begged and 
prayed him not, in their crawling way, saying these 
were sacred monkeys, on their pilgrimage to Benares, 
and if we was to hurt any one of them the whole lot 
would drop into us and tear us limb from limb; and 
so, as they were so many, and so big, and most all 
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carrying a bough or big stick, Captain Marshall, who 
said he had heard or read something about it before, 
ordered us to pass them as civil as possible on the 
side of the road where they made us a little room, 
finding we treated them friendly. And so, for a 
mile or more, we marched in the gutter, with these 
crowds of grinning apes side by side with us, enjoy- 
ing the best of the road, and nearly choking us with 
the dust they kicked up. 

" However, in time we got clear of them, and were 
jogging along the same as usual, when a shot was 
fired behind us, soon followed by a sort of loose 
volley. Before we had time to think, our natives ran 
up to Captain Marshall in a great fright, saying, 
perhaps the party of sportsmen had been foolish 
enough to fire at the sacred monkeys, and if they 
had, they would be torn to pieces, sure as a gun. 
While they were jabbering away, a great dust 
appeared down the road behind us, and a yelling 
and howling began that beat all ever I heard, with 
every now and then a gun-shot or two mixed in. 
We had all pulled up, quite flabbergasted for the 
minute, but pretty soon Captain Marshall says, quite 
coolly : ' Lieutenant Smith, I think it is plainly my 
duty to return and inquire into this disturbance in 
the rear. Do you take command of the infantry, and 
act as may prove necessary. I will ride back with 
the mounted men and reconnoitre.' And off he and 
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the half-dozen or so that had horses went, we remain- 
ing halted in the road, wondering what would come 
next, and the natives half dead with fear. Just then, 
we were able to make out three or four Europeans, 
running as if for dear life, and next minute the 
Captain reached them. While they were palavering, 
the Captain pointing his sabre down the road, as if 
he wanted to get on to pick up the others, the dust- 
■cloud rolled around the group, and the next thing 
we knew was the mounted men coming towards 
us full gallop, with men on foot, running neck 
•or nothing at their stirrups, or mounted on their 
cruppers. ' Oh, Saib ! Saib ! ' cried the natives, ' the 
sacred monkeys are after them, and we shall all be 
killed. Oh! Saib!'. We soldiers didn't like the 
looks of it a bit, and the Lieutenant didn't either, 
for there wasn't enough of us to form square, any 
sense, to include the escort, and we all looked at one 
another precious blank, until the Lieutenant orders 
us all into a big old temple of some kind that stood 
close by, just off the road, entered between two solid 
walls, massively roofed over, and drew us up across 
from wall to wall. While we were forming up, the 
advanced guard of the apes appeared, swinging along 
with wonderful rapidity from tree to tree, but drop- 
ping to the ground as soon as they saw we were 
caged, until, as they grew in numbers, they seemed 
prepared for a rush ; and so two or three of our best 
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shots were ordered to pick off the boldest, but three 
apes came up for one that was shot. Musketry fire 
seemed no use, and so the Lieutenant thought, for he 
said : 

'"If we only had a field-piece here, we could 
blow 'em out of the alley faster than they come in.' 

"'Well, there is a light gun among the stores/ 
says another. 

" ' Is there ? By Jove, we'll soon have it out,' and 
soon the gun was produced. 

" ' Confound the thing ; it's one of these precious 
new-fangled machine-guns. I don't understand the 
brute. Wish it was a nine-pounder, and lots of grape. 
Now, boys, look alive/ growled the Lieutenant, as we 
smartly got our novel weapon into position, its muzzle 
pointing down the confined entrance; by which time 
the horses, with their double loads, torn and bleeding 
from head to foot, had run the blockade, and taken 
refuge behind our little array ; and the mass of the 
monkey army, following close on the fugitives, mad 
with rage, and howling in a truly fearful way, now 
rushed up the alley towards us, quite careless of the 
numbers that fell before our steady fusillade. But 
the Lieutenant had now found out the working of his 
unfamiliar weapon, and, to our surprise, a roll like the 
file firing of an army corps broke upon our ears, and 
as it seemed, the myriad monkeys leaping to our 
destruction fell dead by magic. This heavy rattle 
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continued incessantly, as the undaunted apes thronged 
into the narrow space before the muzzle of the piece ; 
and the Lieutenant was compelled by fatigue to hand 
■over the duty of discharging the murderous weapon 
to another, and he in turn to a third, while before 
us was one solid heaped-up block of slaughtered 
monkeys, before the mad fury of the attack was stayed. 

" With much labour we presently cleared a gang- 
way through the carcases, and made a cautious sally ; 
but the simply awful massacre had fairly annihilated 
the monkey host, and the survivors, if any there 
were, had bolted, after a display of most extraordi- 
nary courage for apes, that no one could ever imagine 
would dare to face the rapid, ceaseless fire of the 
Gatling gun, to which our little party rendered 
thanks, varied in form, but similar in sincerity, for 
our preservation from the horrible death which had 
befallen more than one of the sportsmen, whose 
needless cruelty in shooting at the apes that we had 
passed unmolested, was thus terribly revenged. We 
found their mangled remains, hideously mutilated by 
the talons of their slayers, and gave them decent, if 
hasty burial. Their military associates had luckily 
pushed on before the civilians, and thus Captain 
Marshall and his cavalry were able to bring them off, 
safe indeed in life, but sorely bruised and battered in 
body and limb. 

" Having restored our adored Gatling to its travel- 
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ling order, we resumed our journey, which we com- 
pleted in due course, and without further adventure. 
The incident had to be reported to headquarters, to 
account for the consumption of the cartridges, though 
I should fancy the moral effects of this display of the 
Catling's quality on the minds of the natives more 
than balanced their cost. I understand the sacred 
apes are now strictly protected while on their pil- 
grimage. Of one thing I am certain, the monkey 
pilgrims to the shrines at Benares were very, very 
few in the year 18—, however select and high-caste 
those who did appear may have been." 

Knowing, perhaps, more of the Colonel's idio- 
syncrasy in this direction, I was prepared for the 
impatience with which he listened to the concluding 
sentences of this narrative ; nor was I at all surprised 
when, having spit seventeen times consecutively into 
the fire, laid down his pipe, and generally cleared 
away the decks for action, Colonel Hatchett struck 
boldly across the expressions of wonder and admira- 
tion with which the family circle received the soldier's 
anecdote, as follows. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 




THE "SUWANEE" AND THE SEA-SERPENT. 

^HEN our monsteriferous and tarnation 
Secesh War broke out, I was only 
just fetched ashore by our noble 
monitor Suwanee, after that desperate 
dive in the Arctic regions I have spoke 
about to you, Squire, afore. I was down to 
' hard pan ' and the bottom dollar, and 
joined aboard of her as 'AB.,' for seamen 
was scarce and shy, and the dollars was plenty, 
and they was glad to get me, though I was as 
yet hardly in sea-going trim, and wanted refitting 
after my last cruise. 

"Howsoever, the good ship Suwanee — a fine double- 
turreted monitor — with me aboard of her, pretty 
soon left her moorings, under orders for Charleston 
Roads, to take a hand against old Sumter, and play 
up generally. We had bad weather from the south- 
westward all the voyage, and when we arrove within 
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five-and-twenty or thirty miles of our station, the 
skipper took advantage of a lull and no sail in sight, 
to pipe ' all hands to big gun drill/ A hogshead 
with a flag-staff plugged into the bung-hole was 
launched, and we steamed about a mile down wind 
and then turned off a second barrel, so as to give 
targets for both turrets. The target astern drifted 
up as the other floated away, and presently firing 
was commenced, the ship going half-speed ahead to 
keep the distances. 

"'Very good/ cried the captain from the hurri- 
cane deck, ' very good indeed/ as after many grazes, 
a fifteen-inch solid bolt from one of the big Dahlgren 
guns in the fore turret smashed the target; 'but/ 
continued he, turning and walking aft, 'what on 
airth are the after turret guns at ? ' No wonder he 
asked, for although report after report in quick suc- 
cession shook the ship, the target astern was floating 
placidly along, without a splash near it to tell of the 
course of the shot. A second glance explained. 
There on our weather quarter floundered an un- 
wieldy mass, bulky and shapeless as a submerged 
wreck, but from time to time, a monstrous head 
raised high above the frothing waves showed a scaly 
skin and a plumy crest, round about and upon which 
descended a hail of projectiles from the after turret, 
raising a whirlpool of spray and foam, increased by 
the efforts of the monster himself as he forced his 
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way towards the ship ; and in its midst we could see 
him, with yawning jaws and gleaming fangs, angrily 
snatching at the flying shot like a dog at summer 
flies, his saucer eyes glowing with sullen rage. As 
we gazed, the well-thrown fifteen-inch shells burst 
within a short yard of his hideous head, and armour- 
piercing solid bolts, striking him point-blank, bounced 
off and fell humming into the sea a thousand yards 
beyond ; and still this grewsome brute, now very near, 
rushed unhurt and undaunted upon us. 

" Suddenly, breaking the spell which kept all hands 
breathlessly watching, the valiant captain roared : 

"'Gosh! a ship with Uncle Sam's commission, 
and flying the goose and gridiron, isn't to be skeered 
by any amphiberous inseck as takes his swims 
abroad. Ahoy, there ! put her about, and then full 
speed back. Guess we'll ram him!' 

" The order was promptly executed, with a cheer, 
and the heavy guns double-shotted, then both turrets 
converged their aim on their only common focus, a 
few feet beyond the bows. And now in a dead 
silence the powerful engines were driving our steel- 
beaked prow, with 8,000 tons dead weight behind it, 
at eleven knots an hour, down upon our uncanny foe, 
who, nothing loth, rushed on to meet us. 

" Nearer — nearer — and now a thunderous roar, as 
a mountain of green water and foam swept over our 
low deck, while at the shrill bugle-call every man 
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hung to the beams by his arms to swing safely in 
the terrific shock of collision ; one brief second, and 
then a sudden lurching check, a horrible bellow, as,, 
our enormous force and weight driving us on, the 
stout ship rising and falling on the churning waves, 
gashed the ram deeper and deeper yet, into this 
strange living mountain before us. 

" ' Think she's down by the head, sir,' reported 
the carpenter. 

" ' Full speed astern,' shouted the captain, wildly 
ringing the engineer's bell, 'before the critter sounds 
like a stricken whale, and takes us all to Davy Jones 
head foremost ; ' for through the flying foam appeared 
the loathsome head of this monster of the deep, tear- 
ing at our massive iron plates with a violence that 
made the ship quiver throughout. 

" ' He's gnawing the torpedoes now,' cried the 
lieutenant, in a queer, shaky voice. It was true ;. 
those deadly weapons charged with dynamite being 
stowed right forward for safety.- All this occurred 
in the instant of time, before our reversed engines, 
could withdraw us from the clutch of our foe. 
Almost were we clear, when an unnatural tremor 
seized every man, and flung the whole ship's crew 
prostrate. As the lieutenant fell, he shrieked 
with a hysterical laugh, and in the same terror- 
stricken voice : ' Darned if the old gymnotus hasn't 
electrified us ! ' 
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" But by that same shock, the monster gave his 
own death-signal. At point-blank range, all four 
ponderous guns discharged their heavy shot, with 
battering charges, full upon his head, while the terrific 
concussion was instantaneously doubled, as our entire 
stock of torpedoes, enclosed in his cavernous maw, 
exploded at the same moment by the same agency. 

"While our heads rang with this tremendous 
detonation, the conquered brute in his dying ' flurries ' 
hurled tons of blood-stained water over us, wave 
after wave, overtopping the very hurricane-deck and 
funnels, and for a time our peril was imminent. But 
our powerful engines were now rapidly taking us 
from the vortex, and, as the torrents streamed off our 
decks, the vessel gradually rose, until, shaking off the 
last few drops like a duck, the good ship Suwanee 
once more walked the waters like a thing of life. 
Then, having spliced the main-brace, as was most 
necessary, we steamed cautiously down to the scene 
of conflict, but except for many acres of blood-dyed 
ocean, no trace remained of the Great Sea-Serpent." 

To say that this yarn of the Colonel's was received 
by Mr. Johnson and his family with "sensation," only 
feebly indicates their state of mind. For my own 
part, I was greatly interested, and only regretted that 
in the moment of danger the Yankee captain of the 
gallant Suwanee so far departed from his national 
traditions as to omit to call upon his followers to 
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"Licker up, rosin down, and let her rip," as is, I 
believe, usual under such circumstances in the United 
States Marine. However, so obvious an omission 
may possibly be taken as a negative proof of the truth 
of this yarn, which, as it stands, seems to me to have 
a twang of Munchausenism about it that not even the 
brine of the sea can disguise. But, after all, it is a 
pity to mar a good story by descending to petty 
detail, and so I merely relate it here as set forth by 
the brave and veracious Colonel Shi. Hatchett. 

Encouraged by the silence of doubt and un- 
certainty which set in rather ominously, a schoolmate 
of Tom, the youngest son, enriched us with the 
following legend, premising that it must be true, as 
he knew the boy, from whom the tradition sprang, 
himself, and he was sure his father had been in India, 
" so there now." 

When the father of the boy, whom our young 
friend claimed to know, was about to return to 
England from that precise spot of our Asiatic posses- 
sions clearly particularised as "up the country/' he 
determined to take with him his native body-servant, 
who had been with him for years, and had displayed 
unusual intelligence and fidelity to his master. The 
native servant in question, Steic Hars by name, was 
by race one of the aboriginal Bheels of the Indian 
frontier, and during the long sea voyage the kind 
master beguiled the tedium of the journey by teaching 
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him to read and write English, and he made such 
good use of his time that when they left the ship at 
Southampton, he could make some degree of sense 
out of a printed page. Very soon after their arrival 
in London, the master noticed, with regret and sur- 
prise, that his servant had become liable to what 
seemed to be of the nature of fits, accompanied by 
violent tremblings and changes of colour, although, 
during the whole of their long connection, he had 
never shown any such symptoms before, nor had his 
master heard the slightest hint of his being so afflicted. 
It was usually in the street that this distressing seizure 
came upon the unlucky valet, and his master, after 
debating and rejecting doubts as to the sobriety of 
the man, at length attributed the malady to change 
of climate. 

From this view, he caused his dusky servitor to be 
provided with warm clothing, and retained him in the 
house as much as possible, while awaiting the 
approach of the summer heats, a line of treatment 
which seemed successful ; until, one fine hot even- 
ing, the master became aware that something very 
unusual was the matter with his coloured servant 
while waiting at the dinner-table. His limbs seemed 
to be on the point of failing him, and he went 
cringing about the apartment in an aimless and 
preoccupied manner, casting terrified glances at the 
windows and door to an extent that only the well- 
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known character of the Asiatic for abstemiousness 
prevented being attributed to deep intoxication. His 
good master was intensely grieved at these signs of 
what, after prolonged deliberation, he felt must be 
indications of incipient insanity. 

The very next day, as the master and his servant 
were walking through the town to make some 
purchases, the latter, as usual, without warning, fell 
into a violent state of agitation, and, on being spoken 
to rather sharply by his master, gave him a deeply 
reproachful glance, and simply turned tail and ran 
back to the house as fast as his unnerved limbs would 
carry him. The master now felt that this state of 
things could not continue ;■ and, fearing for his 
servant's intellect, at once followed him, and had 
him up to his study for private examination. For 
some time the' valet appeared reluctant to speak, but, 
being pressed, suddenly flung himself down, Oriental- 
wise, before his master, and broke out : " Oh, Saib, 
Saib f me no dare walkee in town ; Budmashes kill 
me. Great Padishah Begum certain mean kill me 
and send her lattee-wallahs. What poor Bheel done 
be kill ? All in bazaar, everywhere, it say, ' Take 
care, you soon be kill/ Oh, Saib, Saib ! defend your 
poor servant." 

The master concluded some of our gentle 
English cads had mobbed him, and endeavoured to 
reassure him, pointing out that the police would 
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always protect him in case of need, and bidding him 
observe their uniform, so as to know it again. But at 
this, the Asiatic displayed more nervousness than 
ever, repeating over and over again he had seen one 
of these protectors writing up, "Take care, Bheel, 
or you be kill," in front of the house itself only the 
night before, and it was evident that now the caution 
was brought so close home, the threat would 
soon be carried out. Feeling utterly perplexed by 
this reiterated statement, and annoyed at anything 
affecting the inviolability of his house, the master 
asked to be shown the writing the policeman was 
said to have done the night before, and on being led 
to one of the windows, on the blank wall opposite 
his eye was met by the rather common placard, " Bill- 
Stickers beware ! " 

Out of this harmless notice the timid Asiatic had 
evolved the direst imaginary terrors ; and it, as well 
as its fellow " Bill-Stickers will be prosecuted " 
naturally meeting his eye in all directions, rendered 
existence miserable. A little knowledge is prover- 
bially a dangerous thing, and Bheel Steic Hars not 
having carried his study of spelling very deep, had 
interpreted the first word as his own name, and 
imagined the warnings to be addressed to himself, in 
a truly British spirit of outspokenness, to put him 
on his guard. 
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It strikes me, on thinking over this pleasing 
anecdote, that the Hindoo phraseology is not strictly 
accurate, but as an element of doubt appears to over- 
hang the whole story, it is somewhat superfluous to 
quibble about the wording of it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A MORNING CALL. 




£ UR gallant soldier guest passed a rather 
chequered time yesterday, and one which 
can hardly fail to add charms, if such 
be necessary, in his eyes to a military 
career, as not even on active service could 
J[ he meet with harder lines than befel him in his 
pleasure-making, with such an utter absence of 
glory, but rather presence of its reverse. It is a 
proverb of old standing that Englishmen " take their 
pleasure sadly/' but not for choice, I believe, to the 
extent which befel the warrior cousin in question. 

Yesterday had been fixed upon by the whole 
family, in conclave assembled, for a visit in state 
to be paid to certain neighbours of standing by 
Mrs. Johnson, who was to be accompanied by one 
of the girls. Though it was the busy time for all 
hands at the Grange, arrangements had been made 
after much discussion and some warmth, for sparing 
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a horse usually addicted to agricultural pursuits to 
haul the substantial, old-fashioned conveyance, which 
was of the victoria or barouche type, there and 
back ; and, further, it had been decided that the driver 
thereof should be Irish Mike, the gardener, who, it 
was estimated, possessed sufficient horse-lore for this 
mild exploit, and who, being advised of his brevet 
promotion, and adorned with a cast-off tall and fluffy 
hat and exceeding great-coat of Mr, Johnson's, entered 
with much ardour into the undertaking. 

Then the vital question arose as to the indis- 
pensable escort for the ladies, and as the farmer and 
his sons were at this season fully engaged with the 
necessary and pressing work of the farm, there was 
no small difficulty in settling it ; so much in fact that, 
stranger as I was, I felt tempted to proffer my 
company, on the plea of desiring to see the country, 
and this course I should have adopted at the last 
moment, failing all else, but that the soldier cousin, 
as soon as he got scent of the expedition, and found 
that Lucy was to accompany her mother, volunteered 
for the service with enthusiasm, and greatly to the 
general satisfaction. 

I was still at the breakfast-table on the eventful 
morning, when honest Mike, with a grin on his face as 
wide as his native country, and arrayed in the somewhat 
faded but noteworthy garments before mentioned, 
passed the window on his way to "put to the horse." 
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This being at length accomplished, the equipage drew 
up at the door, and preparations began for an imme- 
diate start. Fortunately, Mr. Johnson himself came up 
before this could be effected, and his practised eye 
speedily detected certain eccentricities in the mode 
of harnessing the bucolic horse, highly calculated to 
lead to disaster, the reins being carefully buckled to 
the collar-rings, and the bit studiously placed under 
the animal's chin, while the belly-bands and other 
straps were ingeniously fastened in every way but 
the right. Mike received the needful corrections 
with great good-humour, nourishing the whip mean- 
while in a manner based on the shillelagh exercise of 
his nation, and anything but reassuring or comforting 
to the travellers or the horse. 

Miss Lucy now appeared at the door, looking very 
nice and lovable, and so the soldier seemed to think, 
as, in spite of a certain professional stiffness, he 
gracefully and carefully handed her into the front 
seat, which he was to share with her, receiving in 
return a very sweet smile, and then turned to per- 
form the same duty by her mother, though with 
less grace and care in his manner. For this swift 
retribution fell upon him. The household pet dog, 
usually of a sufficiently docile and even amiable 
disposition, at this point suffered himself to be carried 
away by the unbearable spectacle presented by honest 
Mike under his hairy hat, which for some moments 
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Tiny had contemplated in a commendable spirit of 
scientific inquiry, until, his mind giving way under 
the strain, he forthwith hurled himself upon the 
wearer of the unbearable hat, round whom he capered 
in a species of war-dance of the most hostile kind, 
varied by an occasional side-dart and snap at the 
heels of the agriculturally- disposed horse. Mike 
naturally defended himself with the whip, and, with 
great military skill, seized the next recurrence of 
one of these side-leaps to aim a well-merited and 
well-meant slash at the exuberant Tiny, which, how- 
ever, unluckily took effect on the horse, causing that 
placid animal to start on suddenly, and jerk the well- 
developed Mrs. Johnson off the step of the chaise 
on to the foot of the soldier cousin, who either 
breathed very hard, or else muttered an oath in the 
recesses of his moustache, I am not clear which, on 
the impulse of the moment. 

" Oh, dear me ! " said the lady, " I am so sorry ; 
I fear I must have hurt you. Will you please give 
me up dear little Tiny? I, am so afraid the horrid 
horse will kick him." 

This was, indeed, probable ; and, as the little dog, 
more than ever elated at the sensation arising from 
his exploit, was now devoting himself entirely to the 
horse, causing that noble, if bucolic, steed to prance 
with unwonted energy, it seemed more than likely 
that the soldier would get one for himself in extri- 
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eating the dog from amidst the horse's heels, not to 
mention the strong probability of Tiny, in his present 
playful mood, biting him more or less. Luckily, no 
such mischance occurred, and, having secured and 
carefully handed to Mrs. Johnson her little pet, in 
doing which his well-brushed scarlet coat was sadly 
smeared with mud off Tiny's paws, and receiving a 
dab of dirt on the bridge of his nose as a final salute, 
the soldier took his place next Lucy, feeling intensely 
annoyed at being so smeared at a time when he would 
wish to look his best. 

Mike was now instructed to proceed, and with 
that view, jammed the tall hat firmer down over his 
eyes, gathered up the reins, and, standing with one 
foot on the step to his box, gave the whip a swirl, 
and at the same time tried to utter the hissing " 'tchk " 
of a groom, though it was not for some time that the 
horse appeared to take the hint ; but when the wishes 
of the driver at length dawned upon him, he obeyed 
the signal so unexpectedly that the movement flung 
Mike full-length in the mire. As soon as he could 
recover himself, and proceeding with the caution 
learned of experience, Mike took his seat before 
giving the signal to start, which being successfully 
delivered, the equipage, drawn with much delibera- 
tion by the agricultural horse, presently departed out 
of sight. 

For my part, I proceeded to pass the day in my 
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usual utterly idle though happy way; but, as the 
stay-at-home part of the establishment were seated 
at dinner, we were "flabbergasted" to see the tra- 
vellers draw into the forecourt, from which they had 
so recently emerged. An inspection showed only too 
evident traces of soil and sorrow on one and all, 
while the limping horse, and the dejected face of 
Dick, who now acted as driver, told plainly enough 
of disaster. Muttering hastily a few words, of which 
" (national oath) fool," and " overthrow/' were alone 
audible, Mr. Johnson and the rest of his family 
hurried out to learn particulars ; but, although equally 
curious, I felt it wiser, as a stranger, to remain where 
I was, and it is to the soldier cousin that I owe the 
following account of the expedition. 

The start being effected, as hereinbefore set forth, 
the party jogged along, slowly, perhaps, but still 
surely, the passengers settling themselves down and 
making the politest of conversation, while Mike was 
fully occupied with keeping the horse at a pace in 
excess of that animal's own agricultural ideas of 
travelling speed. After a time, when Mrs. Johnson ■ 
had made herself quite comfortable, the air lulled her 
off into a doze, and her dear little Tiny, having 
paddled all over her radiant attire, making her nearly 
as muddy as he had the soldier, finally subsided on 
to the floor of the vehicle, and devoted his energies 
to gnawing the fringe off his mistress's best dress. 

M 2 
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Consequently, Miss Lucy and the soldier cousin 
enjoyed a very delightful, mutual tete-a-tite, to the 
breathless interest of Irish Mike, who, forgotten by 
them, was perched close at their backs, and lost to 
all sense of time and place, let the horse go at its 
own sweet will, and listened to the conversation. 
Ignorant of this fact, and rejoicing in Lucy's com- 
pany, the soldier was feeling vastly better, his muddy 
uniform and face, and his crushed foot, were over- 
looked, and all seemed peace and happiness, when 
suddenly bang went a gun-shot close by. 

Irish Mike, with a jump, instantaneously uttered 
a fearful yell : " Och ! the blaygyards, sure an' it's 
blown my brains out entoirely they have ; faith an' 
it's meeself that hasn't long to die." With which 
reflection, he fell to flogging the horse to such purpose, 
that that usually sober-minded animal forthwith 
started off into a gallop with a jerk that threw 
Lucy into the cousin's arms, and both of them 
on top of the sleeping Mrs. Johnson, who screamed 
fortissimo at this rude awakening. Tiny, not very 
clear in his ideas, but anxious, before all things, to 
aid his dear, suffering mistress, proceeded to do so 
according to his lights, by biting everything and 
everybody right and left with the utmost impartiality. 
Luckily, the ladies' skirts protected them from his 
well-intentioned attack, but the soldier, firmly wedged 
between the two of them, received several telling 
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snaps in the legs, as he could only defend himself 
by kicking haphazard at his unseen foe, which 
naturally did not do much good, unless, indeed, a 
severe blow he gave Miss Lucy on the shin can be 
reckoned as such. 

At this crisis, a bird-keeping boy, whose noisy 
pistol had been the cause of all this confusion, rushed 
through the hedge, at the request of Mike, to " stop 
the horse, as he was dying by yards," and having 
done so, was proceeding to explain, when the soldier, 
who had by this time disentangled himself, and 
replaced Lucy on a seat, jumped out to discuss 
the matter with him, followed by the excitable 
Tiny, who, giving the bird-boy a hasty snap in 
passing, immediately resumed his attack upon the 
horse. When the bird-boy became aware of Tiny 
operating in his rear, he at once aimed a furious 
back-handed sweep at him with a heavy stake he 
carried, so aptly as to take the soldier's legs from 
under him, and send him full sprawl into a con- 
venient puddle; on emerging whence, the unlucky 
man fell upon the boy, just in time to share a horse- 
whipping Mike had commenced to give him, as 
being the first cause of his sudden scare. Having 
begun to use his whip, Mike slashed away with 
an abandon and a disregard of person, worthy of 
Kilkenny or Donnybrook Fair, until, after receiving 
three or four sounding lashes, the soldier, irritated 
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in temper before, and now smarting in skin as well, 
turned from the boy, and with so stern a face and so 
furious an oath that the ladies screamed with terror, 
prepared to administer condign punishment to Mike. 

But meanwhile the playful Tiny, turning for the 
moment from the prostrate and roaring bird-keeping 
boy, seized an opportunity when the agriculturally- 
minded horse was gratifying his rural tastes by staring 
intently through a gap at certain farming operations 
going on a field or two off, to submit his ankles to no 
contemptible or half-hearted example of that " gnaw- 
ing " which has been admitted by one of our greatest 
modern poets — if I grasp his meaning rightly — to be 
trying to the temper of lions even. Anyhow, the horse 
found it too much for his, and instantly commenced, 
and for some time maintained, a series of plunges, the 
very first effect of which was to send the unprepared 
Mike, who was watching the approach of the soldier, 
backward off the box seat into the body of the vehicle, 
where his heavy boots, though well adapted for moving 
among real flowers in a garden, proved decidedly 
out of place among the artificial ones in Mrs. John- 
son's bonnet, on which they rested, and whose wearer 
received not a few other souvenirs from them before 
Mike could recover his feet, of which the lady had 
meantime the full benefit. Almost scared out of 
her seven poor dear little senses by these accumu- 
lating mishaps, Lucy had already endeavoured to 
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alight, but being favoured by Mike in his struggles 
with a smart shove at a critical moment, the unlucky 
girl fairly took a header into that puddle wherein had 
lately reclined the gallant form of her soldier lover, 
who at once came to her assistance, and tenderly 
raised her from her unpleasant position, leaving Mrs. 
Johnson and Mike to fight it out in the carriage. 
That lady, after the first alarm, made such play with 
her " parasol," which few would own in London as an 
umbrella, that Mike did not stay to interview the 
soldier, but leaping out of the vehicle, fled away 
through the hedge and over the fields, leaving Mrs. 
Johnson breathless and bruised, but victorious, and 
the soldier now replaced Miss Lucy carefully in the 
carriage, where the two ladies assisted one another to 
smooth, as far as possible, their ruffled plumes. 

But the bucolic horse had now had time to turn 
the whole business over in his slow, but sure, clod- 
hopping mind, and had come to the conclusion that 
the excursion was a failure, and there was no place like 
home ; so coolly turning about, and all but knocking 
down the soldier — who was leaning over his dear 
bedraggled Lucy — in doing so, the animal set off back 
to the Grange at a steady jog-trot, not to be insulted 
by the name of " running away/ J but rather honoured 
as a masterly retreat. 

So leisurely and unexcited were his movements 
that the equipage was readily overtaken by the soldier, 
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who, with the others, tacitly endorsing the judgment 
of the horse, took up the reins and mounted to the 
box as a matter of form, to conduct the demoralised 
expedition back along the route so recently and gaily 
traversed. Mrs. Johnson missed her dear little Tiny, 
who had lingered behind for a final " chaw " or two 
at the unlucky bird-keeping boy ; but before her 
regrets became very poignant, the pet raced up with a 
misshapen wreck in his jaws, only to be recognised by 
close inspection, and from previous acquaintance, as 
the gorgeous and hairy hat with which Mike had 
been decorated for the occasion. As a climax, 
the horse lost a shoe, or never had one, and so fell 
lame; consequently, it was not until, as I have 
said, dinner-time that the wayworn party arrived at 
the welcome shelter of the Grange, looking more as 
if returned from a battle-field than from a pleasure- 
trip. 

Mrs. Johnson had sustained considerable injury in 
dress and person, and her nerves were thoroughly 
upset. Miss Lucy's attire was also spoilt, and she 
had received a smartish kick or two, one way or 
another. The soldier's condition can be imagined 
from the foregoing recital of his woes. Mike can 
only be returned as missing, and ditto the great-coat, 
as neither ever came back, but may be running now, 
for all that appears to the contrary. The horse of 
farming habits was lame ; but Tiny, although muddy 
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and tired, was as merry as a grig, and showed every 
sign of having thoroughly enjoyed himself— the dear 
little pet ! 

All things considered, I do not think the in- 
fluential relative will be called upon for some days 
to come. 




CHAPTER XX. 
HOUNDS. 

fjjjPj^HILE taking my customary solitary 
P;i constitutional, I chanced to pass my 
i/JpWt) lord's foxhounds out for exercise, headed 
^jS]^ by the old huntsman, more at his ease 
in his saddle, with his crop rested on his 
thigh, than he would have felt in the softest 
' of arm-chairs, while close at his horse's heels 
trotted the pack in a compact mass, with heads and 
sterns on high, the flanks being kept by the athletic- 
looking young whips ; altogether making a very pretty 
picture, and displaying a wonderful minuteness of 
cap-a-pie order ; everything, the faded and stained 
pinks of the men, their seats, and relative position 
to the pack, which was just as precisely correct in 
the uniform build and markings of the various 
hounds, and their mute progress, the length of the 
horses' tails even, being exactly what has been decreed 
by time-honoured and immutable tradition. This 
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love of conventionalities, and rigid order even in 
trifles, is one of the characteristics of the English, 
which the intelligent foreigner, or even " brother 
Jonathan," does not seem to understand. Thus 
Dr. O. Wendell Holmes remarks with surprise, that 
a British prize-fight is (or was) commenced and 
carried on with so great a regard for the decent and 
orderly, that it would not have seemed much out 
of place for a bishop, in full glory of apron and 
shovel-hat, to have attended in his official capacity, 
and opened and closed the ceremony. I have read 
somewhere, how a certain wealthy American, who 
visited England, was particularly struck with this 
extreme dandyism of finish, especially in all things 
pertaining to horse equipment, and, on his return, 
resolved to turn out a drag, in the same style to a 
hair-breadth. Break, harness, and horses, all most 
irreproachable, were obtained, and a couple of free 
and independent citizens consented, for a valuable 
consideration, to cast aside the black broad-cloth 
signs of American equality, and assume cockaded 
hats, cords, and pickle-jar boots ; but, as the story 
goes, no earthly amount of persuasion, threats, or 
bribery could induce these worthies to fold their 
arms in the nonchalant way your groom should do, 
or, indeed, to fold them in any style at all ; and 
so, feeling deeply that without this indispensable 
feature the turn-out would be mere vanity and vexa- 
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tion of spirit, the miserable Yankee was compelled 
to abandon his project, and leave his untravelled 
countrymen still in ignorance of the refinements of 
the British " four-in-hand." 

Of course these anecdotes are overdrawn, but the 
great fact remains, that there is in every Englishman 
a deep-seated love of law and order — the true Tory 
spirit — leading him to follow certain recognised forms 
even in disorder, as was strikingly seen with the 
Chartist endeavour to carry out revolution through 
constitutional channels. 

My thoughts, which have been rambling on even 
faster and wider than my feet, though they have been 
pretty active, are suddenly recalled with something of 
alarm to their proximate starting-point by a deep- 
voiced cry from the now distant pack ; and I look 
around for a convenient tree as I remember with a 
shudder how, on a hot summer day like this, a pack 
of hounds out exercising, as this was, had furiously 
taken up the scent of a tramp who had shortly before 
passed bare-footed along the road, and, in spite of 
huntsman and whips, had run him down, and but for 
his taking timely refuge in a tree, which was fortu- 
nately at hand, had infallibly torn him to pieces 
before the horsemen could come up. Luckily for me, 
this pack was better under control, or I was not so 
tempting to the dogs' noses as the legendary tramp, 
or I fear I should not have escaped so well, as it is 
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highly probable that so intelligent an animal as the 
foxhound could climb any tree that I am capable of 
ascending. Hunting is no doubt a fascinating sport 
to most, if not all, concerned; for, as a certain hunter 
is reported to have said : " The horses like it ; the 
hounds like it ; we like it ; and who's to know but 
what the fox likes it too ? " But I am inclined 
to think the latter open to question, and that it 
is essential to enjoyment to keep the right side 
of the hounds' noses. The sport has its classics, 
too ; as, beside the immortal Mr. Jorrocks — that 
Samuel Pickwick among horsey men — and Mr. 
Sponge, does it not live in such ballads as " Old 
Towler" in the south, and "Jan Peel" in the north, 
and, not to be lightly overlooked, the one that tells 
how "the fox jumped over the parson's gate"? 
This sentence would seem to present our national 
sport, and some features of our inner national life, at 
a glance. It is evident the run was just commenced, 
as Reynard jumped over the gate, of course with the 
pack, as it seems, close at his brush, but doing a little 
bravado in his self-confidence and conceit, amid the 
stares of a group of chubby-faced, tow-headed chil- 
dren, who can scarcely recover presence of mind 
enough to hold open the said gate for the troop of 
scarlet-coated horsemen that thunders up in hot 
pursuit, and to glean the consequent sixpences. The 
parson himself, that speck of black among the pinks, 
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is as thoroughly English as his surroundings. A 
trifle fat, perhaps ; rather red in the face also, though 
that may arise from his ride ; a sternly just man on 
the bench, and a trifle prosy in the pulpit withal ; 
yet a kind man and a good man, as any one of 
the gaping, smock-frocked villagers, who have now 
gathered round, will tell you, for, is any one of them 
in distress, in mind, body, or estate, his first resort is 
parson. Knowing the world — his village-world, that 
is — and knowing his Bible, doing good, and punishing 
crime, as occasion arises, the old-style English parson 
is a type considerably in advance, in point of practical 
utility, of the modern Anglican curate, or the stereo- 
typed Romish priest, whose formulae may produce a 
saint once in a generation, but for the rest turn out 
at best mere men of books, with but little fellow- 
feeling for, or knowledge of, the work-a-day man. 

The comprehensiveness of the sentence above 
quoted reminds me of the equally-condensed descrip- 
tion a sailor gave Mr. Sala, I think. I believe it was 
of Sierra Leone. 

" Sierra Leone," says he, " Fll tell you what Sierra 
Leone's like. A great black nigger, as bare as a 
robin, comes into the market, with the sun shining 
down like a furnace; he buys a melon as big as 
your head for half a farthing, cuts it in half, and 
scoops it out, and then puts one half on his head, 
sits down in the other half, and eats the middle; 
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that's what Sierra Leone's like." Mr. Sala goes on to 
remark, how this slight sketch conveys the idea of 
the tropical heat, luxuriant vegetation, and simplicity 
of the native habits, in a way I shall not attempt to 
reproduce. 

A very similar outline of life in India was given 
me by a friend, on his return from his first visit to 
that country. On landing, he had gone, with an old 
hand, to get shaved by a native barber. The opera- 
tion over, the oldster coolly marched out of the shop,, 
regardless of the petitions for payment of the barber, 
who, with hands folded meekly together, humbly 
asked for " One little anna, Saib. Oh, Saib ! only 
one piecy anna ; " as though asking a favour, and not 
demanding a right. Upon my friend remonstrating, 
the old sailor remarked "that if he had paid the 
barber, he would only have gone straight to his 
temple, and shoved the money down some idol's 
throat, and as soon as his back was turned, a fat 
priest would come with the key of the idol's stomach 
and take it out, and he preferred keeping his money 
to giving it thus vicariously to the fat priest." I 
write this for what it is worth, and as related to me, 
but I think it helps one to realise the cringing manner 
of the down-trodden native population, and their 
devoted superstition, as contrasted with the con- 
temptuous intolerance of the conquering white race. 

Another of these word-photographs is the sen- 
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tence in which Henry Kingsley flashes a description 
of cavalry about to embark for the East. The words, 
as I remember them, are, " down the narrow street 
towards the wharf, come the hussars/' The picture 
seems so complete : the old-world street, with over- 
hanging gables and projecting windows, telling of 
long-enduring peace, with no destroyer but old Time, 
forming the scene or background ; and making their 
way through all the homely scenes and life around 
towards the wharf — threshold of the great world 
beyond seas, and temporary resting-place of the 
earth's best and most precious products, with its 
tempest-tried ships, jolly tars, and the nameless air 
of the romance of the sea peculiar to such places — 
come the hussars in all their glory of manly youth and 
military order and equipment, a section of the life 
and heart's blood of the nation, set aside, as it were, 
insurance money or tribute to the author of wars and 
all other mischief, to ensure the safety in which you 
and I read of their gallant deeds. 

Exercise, or patriotism, or the two in conjunction, 
having made me rather tired and thirsty, I turned 
into " The Hog " on my way " up street," as the 
natives say, and disturbed Mary, with many apolo- 
gies, in what would seem a very interesting con- 
versation with the saturnine Colonel Hatchett, to 
serve me with some beer. The Colonel acknowledged 
my salutation in his usual free-and-easy style, and 
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with the prolonged and vigorous hand-shake common 
to the American citizen and English dissenter, and 
asked after the folk at the Grange, adding, he 
"guessed he don't see that young engi-neer deown 
hereaway so often neow, somehow." To all of which 
I made suitable replies, except this last sly observa- 
tion, which I thought best to ignore, although Mary 
blushed in the violent peony style of the country, and 
caught my eye, as she handed me the ale, with a 
glance I interpreted as a request for secrecy about 
our late confidential talk. However, she immediately 
rejoined the Yankee, who was expatiating on the 
deference with which ladies were treated on his own 
side of the Atlantic, pointing out that all were equals 
in rank there, and that the accident of sex made the 
" lady " supreme on all occasions ; further explaining, 
how any slight or annoyance promptly called forth 
abundance of avengers from among the throngs of 
admirers, only too glad to put a competitor for her 
smiles finally out of the contest. All of which things 
the little country lass, used only to the insipid fare of 
local gossip, listened to with great curiosity and 
reverence. Having on several occasions heard the 
Colonel "talk tall," I knew how large a discount 
was to be made off his statements ; but poor Mary 
seemed to believe it all implicitly, and I feared, with 
the farmer, that the flattery and bravado of the 
Yankee were gaining too great a command over her. 

N 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE REVIEW. 



S^g CANDIDLY admit that I was deeply 
interested by the thrilling incidents of 
pfflf flood and field, related by the soldier 
'■"u* cousin, as connected with the autumn 
manoeuvres, and entered into the proposed 
§C excursion to the concluding grand review with 
T the greatest ardour; a fact which probably 
largely contributed to the facility with which a con- 
veyance was provided, and an experienced charioteer 
told off for the service, notwithstanding its being the 
busiest season of the farmer's year. Accordingly 3 a 
numerous party of us started on the eventful morn- 
ing, and joined the numerous vehicles and throngs of 
pedestrians that crowded the roads, all making the 
best of their way towards the scene of the unwonted 
display. In many cases, like our own, the bright 
tint of the "Queen's livery" amidst a group seemed 
to show that things military were regarded from the 
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standpoint of how they affected "our boy." Re- 
membering the strong personal and local attachments 
of Englishmen, it is easy to see the value of the 
territorial scheme, forming a real connection between 
a regiment and its recruiting-ground, for no man 
could disgrace himself, and more, all his connec- 
tions, by showing the white feather before old school- 
mates and townsmen, now his fellow-comrades ; and 
the same thing applies as between the various dis- 
tricts, often very jealous of their neighbours. It is, 
in short, giving the private soldier the great induce- 
ment that now compels the officer to behave well 

the risk of social degradation. 

As was natural, the conversation was of things 
warlike and military, the soldier cousin keeping us 
all, and Lucy in particular, well-informed as to 
the standing of the various soldiers who, in small 
parties or singly, were now constantly passing, and 
occasionally making a precise salute to an officer, 
recognising their respective ranks and regiments from 
the infinitesimal variations in the detail of the uni- 
form. My rapidly-rising enthusiasm induced me to 
describe as well as in me lay a scene I had once 
witnessed of the return of a small army to England, 
after a brief and perilous but successful campaign 
against a savage foe; and to tell of the crowded streets, 
the bright flags and decorations, the roar of artillery 
from the fortifications, the bursts of triumphant music, 
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caught fitfully amidst the joyous, pulse-quickening 
tumult, the groups of hoping, fearing, trembling, weep- 
ing women atthe street corners, the street Arabs swarm- 
ing on the lamp-posts ; while ever clearer and nearer 
grow the proud strains of " See the Conquering Hero 
Comes," as preceded by the strident band, the men 
approach who have looked grim death in the face, in 
more than one and not the least fearful of his many 
aspects, marching steadily in their ranks now, in the 
crowning moment of their joy, as they did in the hour 
of peril, and in like wise, with their gallant leader at 
their head, and officers cool and brave at their side. 
Uniforms and faces are, as needs must be, disfigured 
and war-worn, but who thinks of that when our 
warriors are home with us, in dear old England once 
more? Play up, bandsmen, and with a will, if your 
music is to be heard, amid the deafening cheers of 
welcome that peal from all throats. But no, alas! 
not all — true, as the ranks sweep along, one and 
another of the tearful women flings herself among 
them, and clasps her returned husband or child yet 
again in her loving arms — true, not a few of the 
bronzed, or haply blanched, soldiers have a ruddy 
child by their sides in the ranks, clinging to hand or 
coat ; but think with deepest pity of those who with 
staring, eager eyes see line after line pass them, and 
never more meet the well-known features and kindly 
smile they seek. Think with pity of these, I say, 
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as hiding their faces in their garments, they seek 
solitude, like wounded deer, wherein to bemoan 
themselves, with aching hearts. 

It is with much gratification that I record the fact 
that my high-flown description greatly interested our 
party, with the exceptions of Lucy and cousin Dick, 
who were so engrossed in each other that my narra- 
tive was not honoured by their attention. Soon after, 
we dismounted, and leaving the vehicle, prepared to 
make our way to a position as near the saluting-point 
as might be, in which proceeding Miss Lucy and Dick 
"got lost," and Colonel Hatchett mysteriously appeared 
among us. The day was beautifully sunny, and the 
host of spectators, the martial music, and the inex- 
plicable movement of troops in the distance, their 
presence only shown amidst the clouds of dust by the 
glitter of bayonets and accoutrements, made up a 
sufficiently brilliant scene ; and time passed pleasantly 
and rapidly until the salute from the guns gave 
warning of the approach of the royal cavalcade, which 
took its position under the great flagstaff, in the midst 
of a general raising of hats, the Colonel's excepted, as 
the standard was hoisted, and forthwith the march- 
past began. 

First, as of right, came the unrivalled giants of 
the Horse and Life Guards, in all their showiness of 
burnished cuirass and helmet, the white valises and 
numnahs contrasting well against the glossy coats of 
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their colossal black steeds, that, big as they were, 
appeared too slight for their tall and stalwart riders. 
As a spectacle, this handful of superb horsemen may 
be admitted to stand alone in the armies of the 
world ; and it is well they have recently shown some 
aptitude for more warlike duties, than the wild career 
of escorting and route-keeping with which they have 
hitherto been mainly identified, or it would be just to 
propose that the enormous sum withdrawn from the 
army estimates by this magnificent toy should in 
future be expended in maintaining a force likely to 
be of service in modern warfare; and that as these 
Guards really do little more than police duty, they 
should be turned over, officers and all, to the police 
establishment, as a kind of Elysium, only to be 
attained after prolonged and arduous campaigns on 
West-Central beats, and active service on the happy 
hunting-grounds of the Haymarket. There is a bare 
possibility that under some strange combination of 
circumstances, the gorgeous cavaliers might then be 
of some public utility, in return for their maintenance. 

A very different appearance, was that of a certain 
line regiment, better known on the battle-fields of 
three-quarters of the globe than to London or 
Windsor parade-grounds or streets; which presently 
passed us. Fresh from India, sun-dried and wiry, 
•mounted on horses not taking to the eye by any 
means, but with the men looking likely to give a 
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fairish account of themselves if called on, this regiment 
of Hussars formed as complete an ideal of a fighting 
body as the Guards were of display. After the cavalry 
came on the Horse and Field Artillery, keeping a 
simply marvellous dressing, and, like the Hussars, look- 
ing ready for business at any moment. These in turn 
came to an end, and then marching with that precision 
for which they are so deservedly famous, came the Foot 
Guards, to their own tune of " British Grenadiers." 
No need to ask the names or exploits of the regiments 
that now passed in rapid waves. The old traditionary 
marches of " The Campbells are Coming," " Men of 
Harlech," " Warwickshire Lads," and so on, as the 
picturesque Highlanders, the Royal Welsh, and the 
ill-fated 24th, and others no less famous, strode by, 
sufficiently bespoke the one, and the words familiar 
in the world's history on the worn and faded colours 
more than sufficiently announced the other ; the long 
series closing with the dark uniforms of the Rifle 
Brigade, duly heralded by the tune "95." The rear 
of the regular infantry was brought up by a battalion 
of volunteers, in drill at least equal to the line regi- 
ments, and composed of men beyond comparison 
superior in stature and physique. It is only what was 
to be expected ; and in estimating the value of the 
civilian army, it should be remembered that its ranks 
are filled with the cricket and football-playing, rowing, 
and mountaineering section of the nation, whose 
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violent and foolhardy amusements are the astonish- 
ment of the foreigner ; which section has never, as a 
body, been hostilely encountered by the foreigner 
aforesaid, nor any of his kind, but which would 
probably display the same delightful energy and 
recklessness in combating him, if need be, as is now 
" blown off" in the sports above mentioned, and even 
less to his satisfaction. 

The infantry were in turn followed by a series of 
ungainly, though no doubt highly useful pontoons, 
ammunition waggons, ambulances, and so on, the 
Grand Parade of the British army " fizzling out," as 
Colonel Hatchett remarked, in the anti-climax of a 
wretched led horse, bearing entrenching tools, and 
displaying the most ridiculous rat-tail conceivable, 
not one solitary hair being left visible to the naked 
eye. Surely it was the commander-in-chief's, or some 
one else's duty, to see that this military steed had at 
least a chance afforded it of improving its latter end 
by the timely and kindly application of Mrs. Allen's, 
or even Latreille's noted formulae, to avoid so igno- 
minious and comic an ending of our noble army, 
under the eyes of the carping and derisive foreigner. 
As the rat-tailed horse took his absurd caudal extre- 
mity into remote distance, occurred the scenic event 
of the day. The cavalry were now arrayed, some 
quarter of a mile out on the plain, in a long unbroken 
wall, stretching right and left further than the eye 
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could reach in the dust ; and now, with one movement, 
the entire prolonged line galloped directly down upon 
us, with the grand effect of a wave of the sea, and 
apparently as irresistible, to stop, however, within a 
few yards of the mass of spectators, with a uniformity 
and spontaneity perfectly wonderful. The spectacle 
was superb, and the roar of applause from the on- 
lookers testified to its general appreciation. But our 
party had a long journey homeward before us, and 
the sun telling of approaching evening, we hastened 
towards our conveyance, taking the most direct route 
up a steep and sandy bank, particularly trying to the 
back and loins ; and as we were toiling up this incline, 
a battery of horse artillery flew past us at speed, 
the drivers using their cruel whips with pistol-like 
reports, and the horses climbing and scrambling in a 
style more familiar in cats than any other quadruped, 
while the gunners clung desperately to their unstable 
seats, the whole heavy train surmounting in this 
furious way an ascent that was difficult to a pedes- 
trian. In fact, before we could reach the top, the guns 
were there, and banging away with great rapidity, fairly 
leaping off the ground at each discharge, the almost 
continuous reports so near at hand soon proving un- 
bearable. On saying as much to the Colonel, who 
was standing at my elbow, he answered : 

" There air a smartish degree of hearables in the 
atmosphere just now, I'll allow, but I kind o' don't 
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notice it. Ye see, sirree ! I lived for a spell in 
'Frisco, next door to a dynamite factory, where they 
always had a full-size bust-up regular every day, 
about a quarter to eleven ; and then again later on, 
going on five o'clock or half-past, there was mostly 
more or less of another pop, so I got sorter seasoned 
to it, and don't conceit much on detonations now." 

I agreed with the Yankee that such training would 
probably have a hardening effect, but not having 
been so seasoned myself, I, in common with the rest 
of our party, experienced a painfully unpleasant 
sensation in my head from the noise ; so we left the 
guns and the Colonel without loss of time, and, 
arriving at the carriage, found Lucy and Dick 
already there, but not yet said all they had for one 
another's private ears ; and so we resumed our seats 
and our journey homeward forthwith, arriving at the 
peaceful old Grange, as was justly remarked by the 
farmer, and silently admitted by all, in excellent 
time to go to bed. 



CHAPTER XXII. 




THE SHEEP-FAIR. 

^AST night, an unusual air of bustle and 
preparation, pervaded the normal tran- 
quillity of the evening, chiefly arising, I 
think, from Mr. Johnson's repeated 
orders to be sure and call him in good 
have breakfast ready and the horse "in" 
early enough, and so on — signs of some impor- 
tant forthcoming event, which raised my curiosity to 
a high pitch, as I had not the least idea what that 
event should be. As I did not like to ask pointedly 
about what might be a purely private affair, I had to 
remain in ignorance until, when the smoke parlia- 
ment was fairly under weigh, the farmer, between the 
whiffs of his churchwarden, announced that — puff — - 
to-morrow was the great — puff — Underham Fair — 
puff— and if so be as how I cared to come, he would 
be — puff — glad of my company, as he was bound to- 
go himself (aside) to try what he could do with they 
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lambs — puff — but I must make up my mind to get up 
in good time for once, if I meant going — puff — or I 
should find myself — puff — a day behind the fair 
perhaps — Puff. The last remark, being received 
with the hearty guffaw which in the country, at least, 
invariably greets an old-established and well-known 
joke, I understood to convey a witticism, though the 
point thereof was at that time unknown to me. 

Pleased with the opportunity of seeing a novel 
phase of agricultural life, I thankfully fell in with 
my host's proposal, and inquired what he meant by 
"good time," expecting to be told six o'clock, or 
perhaps five. I confess I was not agreeably sur- 
prised when informed that breakfast would be ready 
at three, and the horse and trap twenty minutes later. 
However, I felt I could not with dignity withdraw, 
after welcoming the suggestion so warmly, and albeit 
my experiments in early rising had seldom, and only 
on rare emergencies, been carried to a lower level 
than seven o'clock, I then and there pledged myself 
to rise and accompany Mr. Johnson at the abnormal 
hour named. 

After a pause, during which I, and, I believe, the 
rest of the assembly, mused in silent astonishment 
upon my temerity, one of the agricultural sons 
hazarded the statement that "Underham Fair was 
the Tuesday after Midsummer Day," which, like all 
other observations in a rustic chat, was received with 
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dubious silence at first, and, in this case, presently 
contradicted simultaneously by the rest of the group, 
excepting always Mr. Johnson, who smoked placidly, 
biding his time to strike a telling blow. The others, 
in turn, with ponderous deliberation, and numberless 
references to deaths, marriages, sales and purchases 
of horses, and other date-marks of the rural mind, 
elaborated theories that " Underham Fair came the 
Tuesday week after Midsummer," or even a " week 
later ; " another " knowed as how Friday had sum'at 
to do wi' it," until utter confusion was reached. 
Presently the farmer got a chance, and, in a style 
that would have appeared solemn in a judge, delivered 
the dictum, that " Underham Fair was the Tuesday 
after the second Friday after Old Midsummer Day." 
All this seemed too nearly akin to that dark mystery 
called " Mem. Tech." by its disciples, in which I have 
small faith, to commend itself to me, and, unwilling" 
that my contemplated sacrifice to the genius of early 
rising should, by any mischance, be thrown away, 
I proposed immediate reference to an almanack. 
Mr. Johnson simply did not condescend to notice 
the implied imputation on his accuracy, but the 
others with one voice declared contemptuously: 
"Almanacks were no use;" the eldest son saying, 
in fact, " Almanacks were akvays wrong." Without 
going quite so far as that, the farmer evidently pre- 
ferred trusting to memory, and proved the excellence 
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of his own by giving a long list of famous fairs, all 
the dates being fixed by similar enigmatical formulae ; 
and so died away into solemn silence, leaving me full 
of wonder that fairs, being so arranged, should get 
attended at all. It is doubtless part of a system 
originated when reading and writing were limited to 
the clerkly class, and clearly explains that the chance of 
being " a day behind the fair " is by no means remote, 
however ridiculous such a mishap is traditionally held 
to be. 

Very shortly after this we adjourned to bed, to 
ensure our issuing thence betimes, but the unked 
feeling caused by going to bed in daylight prevented 
my getting to sleep very easily, until, at last, in the 
very act of chuckling at the story of the countryman, 
who, being called on by a neighbour at eight o'clock 
one summer evening for the loan of a pickaxe, 
angrily turned out of bed, and threatened to shoot 
that neighbour for disturbing him in the middle of the 
night, "I dropped off into a doze, only to be aroused, 
as it seemed, the very next minute by a pounding 
upon my door, that spoke well for the muscular 
development of my friend Jack the blacksmith. In 
the spasm of energy which attends waking, I at once 
leaped out of bed and into my out-door garb, hastily 
bolted some scraps of breakfast, and ascended into 
the gig beside mine host, and before I was fairly 
conscious of having got up for the day, we were bowl- 
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ing along the fresh and fragrant lanes, where the easy 
motion and the purity of the air speedily lulled me 
into a kind of dog-sleep, in which, while perfectly 
torpid, I was aware, through a mist of dream fantasies, 
and as a background to them, that my companion 
talked continuously upon the crops, live stock, and 
other objects we were passing. 

As we approached the little village of Underham 
— which, entirely dormant for 364 days in the year, 
becomes feverishly agitated on the remaining one, 
and that one the present — I found enough going on 
to keep me awake and amused. For some distance, 
we incessantly passed through an endless series of 
large flocks of innumerable great black-faced sheep, 
varied, but only occasionally, by troops of horses or 
herds of horn stock. Early as it was, not yet five 
o'clock, the hamlet was a perfect hive of busy life, 
and I found it most interesting to watch its varied 
features, as, after putting up horse and trap at an inn- 
yard already full to overflowing, Mr. Johnson and my- 
self mixed in it. The streets were lined with stalls for 
the sale of all manner of incongruous articles, ginger- 
bread and toys being the staple commodities perhaps, 
though, judging from the copious supply, a brisk 
demand was expected for nuts. But as yet no atten- 
tion whatever was bestowed upon them, the entire 
abilities of everyone being quite sufficiently occupied 
in avoiding the wild cavalry charges of the horse- 
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copers, who were present, with their more or less 
noble steeds, in great numbers, and appeared to carry 
on their business in manner following, that is to say : 
The horses being closely packed together in groups, 
surrounded by spectators and probable purchasers, 
some one would indicate a particular colt, whereupon 
two or three short-haired shirt-sleeved men, uttering 
fearful inarticulate yells, flung themselves recklessly 
into the mass of horses, regardless of kicks or bites, 
and in no time the desiderated animal was being run 
headlong down the street and back, to the accompani- 
ment of terrific shouting, whip-cracking, and hat- 
drumming, scattering the bystanders right and left at 
every step, and especially when turning, which was 
done with a wide sweep ; sales, in the proportion of 
about one sale to twenty runs, being celebrated, when 
effected, by stentorian cries of " sold again," the long- 
suffering hats flung frantically into the air, and a 
general pas d'extasie by all hands. This routine being 
vigorously carried on in twenty separate but adjacent 
spots simultaneously, created no small degree of 
confusion. 

Pushing our way steadily along, we presently 
entered the Fair Field, covered with innumerable 
sheep, some tightly wedged into pens, but for the 
most part unenclosed, but compelled by some incom- 
prehensible talent on the part of their shepherds to 
run round and round in compact circles, their outer 
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edges defined by the ubiquitous dogs that hovered 
around, being seemingly at all points of the circum- 
ference at once. Into the very hearts of the flocks 
thus densely crowded, strode the dealers, touching 
backs and sides, and opening mouths, with a rapidity 
gained by life-long practice; the result of their 
labours being seen by various flocks leaving the field, 
miraculously winding in and out among others, still in 
the revolving and unsold state, to make space for yet 
more. 

The dogs were equally excited with their human 
associates, but, except when the tocsin of "sold 
again " filled the air, and the excitement of all parties, 
human and canine, equally boiled over, they never 
barked, but ran to and fro with an air of importance 
and concentration, that in itself would be a fortune to 
a man in the City. Occasionally, at a crisis, they 
would give a nervous whimper, but in general con- 
fined themselves to justifying the proverb of " in and 
out, like a dog at a fair." 

Certain younger members of the race there were-^ 
mere puppies, no doubt— whose enthusiastic feelings 
were by no means to be trusted on such an occasion, 
and these were ignominiously hitched to the hurdles 
in all directions, where they either strained vacantly 
but steadfastly in their collars till their eyes started 
from their sockets, or rushed furiously out of ambush 
at all things, whether human or sheepish, that chanced 
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to pass, drawing upon their unlucky backs curses 
and blows in liberal allowance and powerful quality. 

Passing slowly and painfully through this scene of 
utter but yet methodical confusion, we presently found 
the flock belonging to Mr. Johnson, which had been 
sent on overnight in charge of the shepherd, who was 
now leaning on the hurdles with an air of complacent 
indifference, replying in monosyllables to the inquiries 
of certain dealers in sheep, who, also leaning on the 
hurdles, were, as it seemed, aimlessly prodding those 
sheep within their reach with the stick that every 
human being carried. Immediately on our arrival, 
the shepherd indicated "measter" by taking the limp 
brim of his hat between his finger and thumb, and 
Mr. Johnson was at once beset by the dealers, one of 
whom carried him a few paces distant, where they 
both became engrossed in a whispered conversation, of 
such intense mystery as to make the secret societies 
and Freemasonry itself appear candid by comparison. 
While mine host was thus occupied, I wandered aim- 
lessly on, feeling particularly out of place, and getting 
deservedly crowded and hustled by those seeking their 
bread in these troubled waters. I noticed that, from 
the pens being pitched year after year in the same 
places, the ground there was considerably higher than 
in the paths, thus showing the sheep off to an advan- 
tage. I overheard some one remark, "he did not think 
there were nearly so many sheep here this year as last 
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when 90,000 changed hands." If there were really 
more present then than now, I want to know where 
they were stowed, as the large field was already 
crowded to excess with sheep, in addition to the man 
and dog element, whose aggregate must have been 
considerable. 

My attention was next taken by a man, who, al- 
ready rather more than warmed by liquor, was about 
to pay money to a young fellow seated at a rough 
table, and busily engaged in receiving large sums, 
pitched recklessly down on the table at the imminent 
risk of their getting confused or stolen. Approaching 
this clerk, the alcoholic one dragged a bulky bag of 
coin out of his breeches pocket, and clapped it on the 
table bodily, with the loud declaration : 

" How much d'you want of me ? Here you are ■ 
take what you want and give me back the rest. I 
know you, and you know me. I'm a honest man, I 
am. Take all you want, and give me back the rest," 
and so on continuously, while the bag was opened, 
and certain moneys taken out by the clerk, and the 
bag returned, with a written account, to the shouter, 
who at once crammed it back into his pocket, and 
departed perfectly satisfied. 

I was watching this free-and-easy way of doing 
business for round sums with considerable astonish- 
ment, when I found Farmer Johnson by my side. 
"You don't go on like that in London, eh ? " 
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"No, by Jove; that wouldn't do there. But of 
course he knows how much he had in the bag, and 
when he counts his balance he'll soon see if too much 
was taken." 

" Oh, no," says my host, " as like as not he won't 
count it at all ; and if he did, he most likely don't 
know how much there was to begin with, and before 
the day's out he'll have had a dozen deals in the 
same way. I dare say he cyphers it out in his head, 
after he's got home, within a pound or two; but if the 
money isn't there, why it ought to be, and so he 
doesn't trouble. If now and then he overpays one, 
some one else overpays him occasionally, and so it all 
comes near about right in the long run." 

During this exposition of rural finance, we moved 
out of the fair and into the village, where the horse- 
copers were still in full swing, with an uproar and 
confusion that made their display of the morning 
appear peaceful. The important and serious business 
of the fair being now over for the majority of the 
crowd, eating and drinking was the order of the day. 
After ordering our horse and trap, we entered the 
inn by main force, and while waiting, partook of a 
cold lunch spread at a common table, surrounded by 
farmers and dealers, some eating, some smoking, but 
all drinking and talking, tongues and plates com- 
bining to produce a deafening clatter. I casually got 
next a worthy who, in the intervals of eating, was 
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assisting a decidedly tipsy friend to add up his pur- 
chases, and as he himself was not over sober, or had 
original ideas of arithmetic, the result was startling* 
and still further deepened my amazement at the way 
business is done in the country. 
The tipsy one would say : 

" There was them 50 ewes of White's, and then I 

took 42 more of Black's ; that's " 

" 75," cuts in his friend. 

"75, and 150 of Green's ; that's " 

"219," says his assistant. 

"219. No, them of Black's was lambs, so they 
must come off the ewes ; that leaves " 

" 197" 

" 197, and 98 out of Brown's lot, and then Grey 
took 10 of them by mistake ; leastwise, I think so ; 
that's " 

"333j" sa y s his friend ; and so on, the whole being 
done in the most solemn and matter-of-fact way, 
completely bewildering me with efforts to determine 
its bona fides or otherwise. 

Before the extraordinary calculation reached com- 
pletion, the dog-cart appeared outside, and we started 
homeward ; Mr. Johnson calling my attention, as 
we passed in view of the railway, to the trains of 
cattle-trucks, literally miles long, waiting to receive 
the hosts of sheep from this prodigious fair. But the 
beer which had accompanied the cold lunch at nine 
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o'clock a.m., added its effect to that of the unusually- 
early hour at which I had arisen, and as I went, so I 
returned home, in a state of coma; the farmer, to 
the best of my belief, making the self-same criticisms 
on what we passed as he had done earlier in the day. 
It was barely mid-day when we reached the Grange, 
but I felt as if I had been out and about for an entire 
week ; and, dinner over, indulged in a solid sleep to 
average up with. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 




A REVERIE. 

medical man's insistance upon perfect 
rest so well agreed with my own precon- 
ceived ideas of a holiday, that I found 
no difficulty in carrying his prescription 
out with great exactness by strolling almost 
into the forest-like chase, where giant and 
massive oaks contrasted with the graceful tracery 
of the silvery birch — the maiden-hair fern among trees 
— or the sombre masses of Scotch firs ; and wander- 
ing through the close-cropped, springy-turfed rides, 
bordered with tall and luscious bracken, the dead 
silence rendered soothing, and as it were accentuated, 
but not broken, by the treble pipes of the birds and 
the deep organ-like notes of distant kine ; until I 
settled down upon some mossy knoll, in the deep 
shade of the closely-ranked trees, pierced here and 
.there with an arrow of fiery sunlight from the glorious 
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summer heaven, whose silent progress hinted gently, 
at the flight of the hours. 

Stretched luxuriously upon mother earth, in such 
a retreat and in such weather, the wood charm 
presently saturates one with a species of " hashish " 
fascination, and lulled by the 

Moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 

body and mind lose much of their egotistic self-con- 
sciousness, and recognise their atomic identity with 
the infinity of nature, from which the purely intellec- 
tual faculty — or can it be the soul ? — receives impres- 
sions as joyously fresh and tender, and alas ! as 
transient, as those of childhood, the true golden age 
of the world. 

Now, and here, one rightly appreciates Amiens' 
song of 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who would not lie with me; 

though the wise will not go so far as to " tune his 
merry throat unto the wild bird's note," for if he did, 
although he were chiefest among singing men, not his 
would be the sight of the herd of gentle deer arriving 
with their sweeping gallop at this their midday haunt, 
coming to a dead stop at the sight or smell of the 
unwonted intruder, and in mingled fear and curiosity 
gazing upon my prostrate form with great, lustrous 
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brown eyes, now and again turning their graceful 
heads from side to side, as if seeking information; 
but gaining none, nor hurt nor alarm either, since I 
remain perfectly still, presently fall to grazing, till 
by-and-by a sudden whim sends them galloping off 
as unexpectedly as they came. Lost to the musical 
one also would be the gambols of the rabbits, that 
scuttle in and out of the bracken incessantly, nibbling 
here and there a mouthful, and then back to covert 
again, to re-emerge half-a-dozen feet further on, varied 
by an occasional visit to the burrow. 

Let me, however, at once and candidly confess 
that I do not rely wholly upon nature for entertain- 
ment during these quiet, dreamy hours. No; the 
mind and its enclosing body are both too accustomed 
to fervid activity to yield without a struggle to the 
gentle lassitude and calm, necessary habit has com- 
pelled them to regard as a foe, and the demon fidgets, 
developing cramps and irritations as if one's under- 
garment were a cobweb, are too apt to arise from 
these conflicting elements. This demon, then, I 
exorcise, if not with book and candle, yet with book 
and pipe ; for of course, proposing to read, I betake 
me to my pipe ; one of humble extraction, possibly 
to some eyes ungainly, and even foul in exterior ; 
no patrician meerschaum, daintily susceptible to wind 
and rain, and generally unfit for the rough usage of 
this world, but, what presents itself to my mind in its 
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present frame as a member of the lower middle class, 
mere unpretentious work-a-day clay, doing its ap- 
pointed work without show or fuss ; having done its 
duty in time past, and being ready to do it again, in 
fair weather or foul, and like an army reserve man, 
when no longer wanted for active service, carelessly 
dropped into any odd pocket to shift for itself. Yes ; 
browned and fire-tried old dudheen, nearer my heart 
and oftener on my lips art thou than thy aristocratic 
and exigent relative, lying at this moment in state on 
the marble mantelshelf of my London home ; unless, 
indeed — horresco ref evens! — the slavey's young man has 
it in his unhallowed mouth while keeping her company. 

I have become very careful in my choice of books 
.also for reading in this way, not caring to be driven 
into banging the volume against a tree, or hurling it 
far away into the brake, in uncontrollable disgust at 
some tale which represents a group of people and things 
acting in an entirely unnatural manner, and under 
totally novel laws of society and morality ; in short, 
in as false an atmosphere as that of Lytton's " Strange 
Story;" though, of course, not treating of the super- 
natural at all, but professing to depict everyday life, 
while utterly distorting it, making as sickening a 
medley as playing chess with one who will move the 
pieces in his own way, and not as usual. I fear I im- 
perfectly convey my meaning here, but all will agree 
how wretched it is to be made to feel mawkish and 
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sentimental, as distinct from naturally interested, and 
to have to walk oneself into a state of exhaustion, and 
consequent perspiration, under a blazing sun, to banish 
the sense of being party to some fiendishly ingenious 
crime, entailing misery unutterable to the only in- 
offensive and amiable character placed before you, 
thus virtually forcing one into the confidence of 
villains, to the lowering of the moral tone. 

It seems to me that authors should, on strict prin- 
ciples of justice, be punished for the crimes with which 
they agonise readers, as well as the criminals who 
figure in police reports. You read of a horrible 
atrocity in the newspaper when the circumstances are 
only partially revealed, and are utterly shocked and 
disgusted, as a leader very rightly declares you should 
be ; yet in a novel, you are carefully taken into the 
secret, and, hand in hand with the villains, elaborate 
the plot, which, however you may desire, you are quite 
incapable of modifying or thwarting. What adds in- 
excusably to the guilt of the novelist, is the fact that 
he has no necessity whatever to freeze your blood and 
harrow your soul with horrors, non-existent it is true, 
but taking much the same status, as being " in print," 
as the newspaper records ; while the unfortunate who 
figures in the latter has usually only too urgent cause 
and reason for his ill-doings, which should always be 
borne in mind. It is undoubtedly good for us to have 
hearts open to sympathy and tenderness, as leading to 
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acts of charity and mercy. But novelists drain the 
system of these sentiments, or blunt their nerve, by 
calling them into play on fictitious characters, to the 
deprivation of the actual flesh and blood on which 
they would otherwise be expended. Clearly, then, the 
novelists do more harm than the criminals. There- 
fore, they ought to be punished. Q.E.D. Away, then, 
with the "mountayneous" piles of imaginary sorrows ; 
let us keep our sympathies fresh and tender for the 
many miserable beings who so deeply need them. 

To really enjoy a state of perfect rest and 
indolence, it is above all things necessary to select 
a book in which you have the deductions arising from 
the development of the plot ready drawn for you ; 
and the artfully misleading surmises of the author, 
as to the outcome of any given situation, being 
printed with the same air of authority as the matter- 
of-fact details, both are taken in by the eye 
mechanically, and the reasoning faculty does not 
come into play at all, unless the chain of deduction 
is so glaringly faulty that common-sense sternly 
refuses to accept the conclusions except "under 
protest," when the book ceases to be soothing, and 
like other narcotics, becomes in its second stage 
an irritant. It is curious what an air of veracity 
and authority is conferred upon any statement by 
its appearing in black and white. Thus, in reading 
the aggressively incredible anecdotes found in the 
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odd corners and waste places of newspapers, the 
mind simply suspends judgment ; whereas, if the 
statement were repeated by word of mouth, it would 
instantly be denounced, mentally at least, as 
mendacious— an insult, escaped in the former case 
by its being in " print," which, like possession from 
the legal point of view, seems tacitly accepted as 
presumptive evidence in its favour. 

I think books may fairly be classified according 
to the number of times they will bear consecutive 
re-reading, which standard I apply thus. As I 
would always far rather peruse a well-known old 
favourite, than attempt a new and unknown book, 
only to become bogged in a depth of verbiage or 
dulness, upon commencing to make the acquaintance 
of a book, I first read it at racing pace ; rather 
"presti-visitating" it, to coin a new word, than 
skimming it, and if the result of the general survey 
is satisfactory, I turn back with confidence to the 
work of reading it steadily through from cover to 
cover. Having arrived at " Finis " once more, in the 
case of a really good book I can then immediately 
turn to the beginning again, and reading preface, 
mottoes to chapters, etc., on the way, subject all the 
tit-bits and thought- fruitful portions to examination 
in detail. By this scale, I think it possible to broadly 
catalogue authors— of course I refer to writers of 
fiction more especially — into three classes. 
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The first is well represented by Miss Braddon and 
Mrs. Henry Wood, whose works can be read by my 
first-described, or patent expeditious process, with 
gratification, but seldom repay a second or close 
reading. The next grade I would assign to the 
Lord Lytton, Thackeray, and Sir Walter Scott 
school, whose books really are only justly appreciated 
by pursuing the second course, but when that is com- 
pleted there is an end of it ; the writer has told his 
tale and said his say thereon, the subject is exhausted, 
and rim ne va plus. The distinctive feature of the 
third and highest type seems to me to be that, after 
the before-named styles of reading have been gone 
through, they can be assimilated piecemeal, as it were. 
Like the paintings of the Dutch masters, the general 
view is pleasing, they repay close inspection, and the. 
most minute examination of the smallest detail 
furnishes new and undetected attractions ■ so writers of 
this class, among whom I would rank the Kingsleys, 
Disraeli, and, in their ways, Dickens and Charles 
Reade, can be skimmed, read, and digested with 
unflagging zest. They not only tell their story in 
bold outline and with graphic and accurate detail, 
but there is writing between the lines ; they con- 
stantly suggest ramifications of thought from the 
main stem of the narrative, which give every word, 
and the formation of almost every sentence, a subdued 
meaning — a " second intention " — which in my mind 
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raises them above the more matter-of-fact writers, in 
whom this quality is deficient, or wanting altogether, 
and who say bluntly, not only what they mean, but 
all they mean. 

What a splendid field there is for a competent 
author, in rewriting the terminations of the many un- 
satisfactory novels, much as Thackeray has with 
"Ivanhoe," but in the spirit of the parent stock! 
How, for instance, one would welcome a version 
which put into the hands of Hawkeye, at that critical 
moment when the fate of Cora depends upon his aim,, 
but woe is me ! the range is too great for his heavy- 
metalled hunter's rifle — what ecstasy, I say, to find 
he holds in his unerring hands a Martini-Henry, 
with the necessary cartridges, deadly at 2,000 yards, 
and to learn that in successive shots, and half as 
many successive seconds, he had dropped the blood- 
thirsty Hurons over the precipice, and saved the 
beautiful heroine and the chivalrous Uncas ! Some- 
thing deadly might then be done to that horrible 
wife of "George Geith," whose summary removal 
by spontaneous combustion, or some similar " un- 
deniable " process, would be an immense relief to all 
readers of the book as it stands. What rapture, again, 
to find that Little Nell, the Little Nell, did not really 
die, but lived to love and marry a similarly preserved 
Paul Dombey, and live happy ever afterwards ! And 
so on through the thronging legions of fiction. An 
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idea of the pleasure so to be given may be gathered 
from the sense of gratification experienced when a 
character from one tale bears a part, and shows a 
fresh side of his nature in doing so, in another story. 

But the tell-tale light-flakes through the leaves 
show that midday is long past, and so I presently 
arise and stretch myself, to the horror of the unsus- 
pecting rabbits, who forthwith dive underground "full 
fathoms six," while I stroll home to the Grange, to 
batten on a late member of their fraternity, boiled 
with copious onion, as the manner of the country is. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 




THE COLONEL PROPHESIETH. 

5^ lyings-in-state in the chase were not 
always solitary by any means, as, beside 
"kipur/ 5 who relished my cigars, and 
by degrees assumed just sufficient civility 
to give him an off-chance of being offered 
one now and then, when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, he fell in with me in the woods, I very 
frequently had a companion in the Transatlantic 
Colonel, who, having by chance noticed my footmarks 
or trail, forthwith displayed his wood-craft by follow- 
ing my track until he discovered me in my pet 
sanctum sanctorum, where he pounced upon me with 
much satisfaction, in which I did not altogether 
participate. In practice, however, my solitude was 
not so much interrupted as might be supposed, 
since, after a brief interchange of civilities, Colonel 
Hatchett usually took up his parable for the rest of 
the interview, considerately leaving me the option of 
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attending or not, according as I liked or did not 
like. 

For the most part, the Colonel's monologue ran 
upon his various adventures and exploits, specimens 
of which I have committed to paper elsewhere ; but 
another very favourite topic, naturally enough, was 
the physical and moral greatness of his own country, 
and the comparative insignificance and inferiority of 
Europe in general and England in particular; the 
overthrow and annihilation in the near future of 
the latter being, in his opinion, certain at the 
hands of the Germans ; and on the questions of the 
possession of Heligoland, and the independence of 
Holland and Belgium, the natural and best possible 
sea-coast of the Germanic Empire, and which he 
delightedly insisted on, it must sooner or later have 
or, as a necessity of existence, at any rate try to 
obtain. Disregarding a dissentient and defiant growl 
on my part, the Colonel continued that it was in the 
irresistible nature of things that what he prophesied 
would come to pass, adding : 

"You English have always had the luck, sirree, 
so far, but the cards never forgive. You've held a 
winning hand twice already against the Germans : 
once, when the French fought them in 1870, and 
would have beaten them handsomely if you'd only 
cut in, and, before that, when the Mossoos wanted 
you to partner them in helping the Danes — who 
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are a darn sight nearer related to you than us free 
and independent citizens of the U-nited States, as 
you address so frequent as 'our American cousins'— 
and you wouldn't take the trick either time. It'll be 
some one else's luck next turn, and the Germans 
will go for the Low Provinces when they want them, 
sure as fate." 

"But," replied I, "if we had joined forces with 
France to help the Danes, there is no doubt we 
should also in conjunction have recognised the 
Southern States in the time of your civil war." 

"Wall," says the Yankee coolly, "guess you'd 
both of you been at the depot just in time to 
realise what lickings is made of, and the Germans 
would have been saved some trouble; but as it is, 
and if they can only keep clear of Russia, look you 
Britishers out for squalls, that's all." 

This sort of thing soon warmed me up to Jingo 
point, and I somewhat forcibly pointed out that 
if Holland and Belgium were threatened, France 
must, as a necessity of existence, join with us in 
their defence ; and with regard to Russia, I showed 
that she and Germany must always be mutually 
suspicious while the Baltic province question irritated 
Prussia, and Panslavism menaced Austria so seriously. 

"Yes," resumed he, "Russia must keep her eye 
skinned on that contract ; but, after all, that ain't her 
worst danger, and Germany knows it, and reckons 
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with it. The riskyest enemy for Russia is one that 
is a-nibbling the back of our great United States like 
a flea — causing a wholesome irritation as keeps folk 
awake, as likewise do the Indians, them as they 
don't kill and scalp— but which will come on Russia 
like a ramping and a roaring lion in a circus, when 
the cook's behind time with dinner." 

" You refer to Nihilism, I presume ? " 
" Guess you're on the wrong trail/' replied Colonel 
Hatchett. " Those poor critters will never do any- 
thing serious ; they ain't game for anything beyond a 
double-barrelled pistol and a carpet-bag fillibust. Only 
see how they kept the late Emperor in suspense, 
trying all manner of clumsy moves to put the 
unfortunate cuss out of his misery, for all the world 
like a boy a-fishing, what's caught an eel. Stranger ! 
I tell you that down in 'Frisco that year, the boys 
floated a company, as was called the 'Universal 
Monarch and Tyrant Removal Company (Limited).' 
Orders executed in any part of the globe, with 
punctuality and despatch. Distance no object. 
Relief certain ; our basis being 1 No cure, no pay.' 
At one time, it looked like being a real big thing, but 
we couldn't come to terms with the Nihilists, because 
they were out of funds. The only job the U. M. A. 
T. R. Co. (Limited) ever put through, was what your 
bishops would call translating a missionary that had 
founded a snug little empire of his own make in the 
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South Sea Islands, having one foot on the Bible, the 
other on a sword, and a revolver in both hands, 
speaking metaphorically ; but though the transaction 
was, I allow, carried out very business-like and 
effectually, it didn't really pay, as we had to take out 
our fee in native labour, and so somehow the company 
died out, and Mrs. Vic. had time for another run 
round or two left her. 

"No, sir, the danger that threatens Russia is a 
wholesale move of the Chinee nation. They're 
awfully overcrowded at home, and their numbers are 
beyond calculation. That they don't fear death is 
shown by their selling themselves as substitutes for 
criminals sentenced to capital punishment. Your 
own Colonel Gordon, and his army of 50,000 invin- 
cibles, bears witness to the stuff they make when 
trained and drilled. That the movement is begun, is 
already shown by the comparatively small parties 
that worry us in the Western States, and your 
colonies in Australia. But where one of the critters 
can contrive to go by ship, thousands are anxious to 
move that can't get to the sea, and anyhow cannot 
pay their passage ; and when the time comes for all 
these thousands to go, they will naturally go on 
foot. And where ? The ocean bars the way east- 
ward, and like all other great emigrations, they will 
follow the sun westward. 

" You Britishers, with your fine native army, and 
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strong garrison, covered by the mountain fortresses 
on your frontier, will most likely be able to beat 
them off India for the most part, though the human- 
wave will try your northern borders at every point,, 
from the extreme east to the extreme west, and 
Woolwich will be worked double tides for the 
cartridges, for it will take considerable shooting to 
daunt a numberless army of men, any one of whom 
would sell himself for death in cold blood ; but still 
I allow you and your niggers can manage to keep 
them out of India in the long run." ("Thank you"* 
from me.) " Of course, the greatest effect of the flood 
will be in the line of least resistance, and consequently 
Russia will receive the full force of the migration, 
all along an extensive and undefended boundary. 
The natives, Khivans, Turcomans, and so on, will go 
with the tide. There is no chain of great fortresses,, 
to resist on any wide scale, and Russia and Asia 
Minor will be overrun, without offering any opposi- 
tion to signify. It is only as the invading hordes 
reach Poland that an organised attempt will be made 
to dam back the waves of Tartars, which skirting 
along Hindostan, in blood and fire sweep across the 
steppes, and on the united energies of Germans and 
Austrians will depend the fate of Europe. If these 
nations are exhausted by a preliminary contest with 
any other power, they stand a good chance of being 
overwhelmed, and if that is. the case, nothing but the 
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Atlantic is at all likely to stop the numberless and 
ferocious tribes of Central. Asia and Western China. 
History confessedly repeats itself, and this is no more 
than a new edition of the march of Attila and his 
Huns, fire-arms being adopted by both sides, in 
place of bows, arrows, lances, and other primitive 
weapons. 

" Meanwhile, America, enriched by the arrival of 
crowds of the wisest, wealthiest, and best Europeans, 
will soar to undreamt-of heights, while Europe — if 
possible, a shade more degraded than at present — will 
await in a state of savagery, for its re-colonisation 
from the great nation across the Atlantic." 

Thus the Yankee Colonel Hatchett. 

" Well, Colonel," said I, " at that rate, it seems to 
me that we English need not be so very particular 
about Holland and Belgium after all." 

" Cuss the luck ! " growled he, " no more you had ;," 
and forthwith crammed his mouth with tobacco, which 
he chewed furiously in silence for a time, and then, 
overcome by his reflections, rose and stalked moodily 
off, without saying "good day." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

jP^WppP HERE is a very considerable Agricultural 
Show held in this immediate neighbour- 
^PD^(f hood, at which, in addition to the usual 
5^5^"^ display of enormously and prematurely 
5©^T fat live stock, there is also an important 
O and extensive exhibition of machinery in motion 
: ^ — rows of melancholy thrashing-machines, evi- 
dently in deep depression, abjectly mumbling a few 
scattered locks of straw, stone-crushers munching 
paving-slabs, giraffe-like elevators, and many other 
species, all plodding on wearily but indefatigably ; 
while ponderous traction engines wander aimlessly 
through the alleys, to the common danger of exhibits 
and spectators, or get jammed at sharp turns, and 
have to be ignominiously hauled out by the aid of 
their fellows, strongly reminding one of the weak- 
minded giants encountered by the famous Jack of 
slaughterous memory. 
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My inventive young friend of the same ancient 
name had the pleasure of distinguishing himself in 
this department of the show ; though the undoubted 
success was in some degree blighted in the moment of 
victory, as usual, not from any actual defect in his 
valuable invention as by the sheer bad luck which 
seems to follow him so persistently. The firm of imple- 
ment-makers with which Jack is connected exhibited 
a remarkably ingenious lift or elevator, according 
to an original design of his, which would slowly and 
almost imperceptibly raise very considerable weights 
to any height within its scope; or by adjusting a simple 
lever, the same machine would, if required, move at a 
high rate of speed with a lesser burden, being thus 
capable of the nicest regulation to the varying wants 
of business. As it deserved, this novelty drew a great 
deal of attention, and, towards the close of the show, 
this lift, while rising and sinking with the gentlest 
motion possible, was utilised as a platform, whence to 
address the little crowd it attracted, by one of those 
agitators who open the eyes of the agricultural 
labourer to the many and undeniable hardships of 
his lot, and suggest more or less feasible remedies for 
them. 

I did not hear the commencement of his speech, as 
it was the lustiness of his lungs in the full tide of elo- 
quence which caught my attention, but from the rustic 
habit I have several times already alluded to, of going 
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over and over again the same ground, there is every 
reason to believe the beginning of his oration was 
to all intents and purposes the same as the middle. 
What the end of his discourse would have been, 
circumstances also prevented my learning, as will be 
explained in due course ; but in substance he censured 
the landlord class as the origin and first cause of 
distress among the agricultural population. Why 
should individuals, for the mere gratification of their 
selfish pride, be allowed to withdraw from cultivation 
tracts of land, amounting in the aggregate to a large 
proportion of the limited space of agricultural ground 
in England, by keeping in every parish thousands of 
acres idle— ah ! worse than merely idle, in the form 
of parks, only half-supporting a few miserable head 
of deer, instead of producing rich crops of grain, and 
still more valuable flocks and herds ? 

Consider the loss, wilfully and knowingly inflicted 
on the community at large, by each of these parks. 
So many stalwart men, the heart's blood of the 
nation, forced to emigrate, or remain to be half- 
starved, and perhaps driven to the purely technical 
crime of poaching, when there would be honest work 
for all in cultivating the land so sinfully withheld. 
Consider the enormous sums of money paid away to 
foreigners, for the corn and cattle the landlord won't 
let us produce ourselves. Think again of the wide 
circle secondarily affected, the implement-makers, 
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manure-makers, miners, mill hands, tailors, cobblers, 
and so on, right down the list, who would work for, and 
be supported by, those more directly affected. In a 
word, a park means a village effaced, all its honest 
industry and busy life starved out, or driven abroad, 
impoverishing our own land and enriching a possible 
enemy's. And all this only to pamper one man's 
ridiculous, and worse, destructive vanity. 

And, as is usual with such fiend-devised schemes, 
this crying injustice does not simply work the passive, 
upas-tree-like blight and injury to all around before 
described, but is also an active agent for evil — a 
clog or blood-sucker on the industry of all workers. 
Because it is non-productive, the cancer-like park 
bears lighter local and imperial burdens in the way 
of taxes, rates, tithes, and so on, than the adjoining 
acres of land, which are in use for the good of the 
commonwealth, and upon which, therefore, these 
imposts fall the heavier. This survival of a barbaric 
and ignorant mediaeval tradition, whatever its action 
in the past, is to-day forcing emigration on the 
labourer, pauperising the farmer, holding the hand 
of the mechanic, and compelling the nation to buy 
of the stranger the grain its own fertile acres are 
forbidden to grow. In its deeper sense the legendary 
origin of the New Forest is actually going on in 
every parish. 

H ow much longer must we endure this vampire, 
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this cancer of Landlordism, sucking the blood and 
eating into the very heart of the country's life ? 
It is long-lived, for it is no mushroom growth, 
although only now is it beginning to work its fuller 
evil, growing in deadliness with the years. But signs 
are appearing, telling of a coming check to this 
enervating abomination. Education becomes general. 
Many minds are working, the more and the swifter 
every year, and claiming a voice in governing the 
land, tending ever slowly, lawfully, and orderly, but 
quite irresistibly, towards making the House of 
Commons a reality, a group of the people speaking 
the thoughts of the people and doing the people's 
business ; not a snug party of the upper ten thousand, 
enjoying the best club in London, and carefully 
looking after the interests of their class. In the 
hands of such a genuine House of Commons, the 
fate of this and its twin brother, vested interests, 
and the rest of the giant paralysing incubi now 
preying on the nation, will be fully and fitly dealt 
with — not in haste or vengeance, but in cool de- 
liberation for the greatest benefit of the greatest 
number. 

It is unlikely that the strong hand will be used at 
first by summarily declaring all English soil absolutely 
the property of the nation, from which farms will be 
held on secure tenures, and under just conditions, 
and spaces duly set apart for popular recreation in 
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its various forms. Such a measure might provoke 
something as much like a rebellion, as the limited 
number of land-owners able to take the field could 
contrive to effect, among a tenantry no longer their 
serfs. Besides, it is scarcely possible a leader for the 
people could arise in so short a time, with sufficient 
grasp of the general subject, and acquaintance with 
details, to put a feasible scheme on foot, and force 
it upon the hangers-on of the dying monster, which 
would naturally fight with the energy of despair 
against the sweeping reorganisation. 

A more readily practicable opening would be, 
that arguing that the original grants of lands and 
estates were in consideration of various forms of 
military and other services to be rendered, therefore, 
the whole of the Army and Navy Estimates should be 
raised among the land-owners, as a special tax, thus 
greatly relieving the burden of the masses ; or again, 
by imposing upon all men or corporate bodies, who 
keep land idle in the form of parks and chases— as I 
said before, employing little labour, and paying lower 
rates and taxes— a duty to the nation on each acre 
so kept out of work, equal to what, in the opinion of 
competent judges, such land would be worth if under 
regular cultivation. It is an axiom, that a farmer 
has to make three times his rent annually to pay his 
way ; and therefore, by way of example : if' the park 
land could by cultivation be made of the rental value 
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of £\ per acre, the landlord should pay the Imperial 

Exchequer £3 yearly, for the privilege of keeping 

idle every such acre, to compensate for the loss so 

caused to the country at large. I am disposed to 

think either of these measures would heavily discount 

the charms of private land-owning, and would tend 

to pave the way to the resumption of the soil of our 

all too little island by the nation — a consummation 

that surely must come, and cannot come too soon, if 

England is to retain her position, and not to sink to 

the level of Imperial Rome, entirely eaten up with 

the parks of the wealthy patricians, and utterly 

destitute of that 

Stalwart peasantry, their country's pride, 
Which lost, can never be supplied. 

These high-flown sentiments, which seemed to me 
worthy of consideration, were stolidly received by 
the group of rustics, who lingered open-mouthed 
around the orator, whose appearance was more sin- 
gular than impressive, as he stood gesticulating wildly 
on the lift, which raised him with scarcely noticeable 
motion for a few feet, and then as gradually lowered 
him to the level of his audience again. 

At this point, however, a bright, active mechanic 
made his way through the apathetic countrymen; 
and, after listening in deep attention to the orator, 
who was then near the ground, for some minutes, 
and being evidently much impressed by his speech, 
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presently remembered his business, and suddenly put 
over the regulator of the lift, which at once rushed 
furiously up to its extreme limit, carrying the agitator 
with it, and hurling him off into space with terrific 
velocity, as from a catapult. Consternation reigned 
supreme among the bereaved audience, no one being 
more struck with the incident, than the artisan who 
had done the deed. It was announced by a spectator 
of astronomical tastes, who chanced to be present, 
and had instantly made a calculation, involving certain 
erratic-looking formulae, in the crown of his hat, that 
it was improbable the victim would attain an eleva- 
tion exceeding seventy thousand times the distance 
of the sun, a statement that cannot be called com- 
forting from any point of view. 

The mechanic, who, in spite of his embarrassment, 
seemed to feel he had done a clever thing, was cross- 
examined and abused by several very competent 
volunteers ; but the unfortunate orator did not return, 
and the opinion grew among the better-read spectators 
that his course in space would be much the same as 
that of J. T. Maston's projectile. 

Finally, a constable settled down on the mechanic, 
and took him up also, though to a less extent ; and 
night settled down on the show-field, which was un- 
willingly deserted, without any fresh information being 
obtained of the agitator, in spite of an extensive and 
minute search for his remains. . 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE STATEE. 




HAD considerable facilities, during my 
residence at the Grange, for criticising 
the rough, but not particularly ready, 
countryman, under a large variety of 
aspects, in every one of which I recognised 
that solid honesty and self-respect which is, 
perhaps, the ruling principle and prominent 
feature of the native character ; and for that reason, 
if for no other, had found something to admire even 
in the despised clown. But it must be admitted 
that there is a reverse to the medal, and that, as 
might be expected, that reverse is stamped in coarse 
and broad outlines. In a word, I have been to a 
country <f statee," or statute, or hiring fair, and the 
state of things I saw there may be aptly, although 
figuratively, described by the blunt trope, "sin in 
a wheelbarrow." Sin, in silks and a miniature 
brougham, or in a West End club, undeniably has 
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elements of attraction, but in dirty rags and a muddy 
field, its true character receives no such gloss, and 
vice, losing the meretricious glitter it parades in the 
great towns, becomes, in plainest fact, 

A monster of such horrid mien, 

That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

I am sorry that such things should exist ; but exist- 
ing, I embraced the opportunity, as a student of 
human nature— of which, as A. Ward says, there 
is a great deal in man— of seeing something of 
them • the more so as the " statee " is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct, after receiving a taint of that degraded, 
East of London, music-hall viciousness, which would 
surely weigh down any institution to the ground. 

All the young men from the farm were going, 
as a matter of course, and had made their plans 
days beforehand, the 'old farmer sitting out with a 
rather artificial air of inattention and contempt 
toward the whole affair, an example I had followed, 
although certainly anxious to see the — to me — novel 
spectacle, whose anticipation could thus rouse the 
rustics to a nearer approach to excitement than I 
had supposed possible. With a woman's skill in 
guessing thoughts, Mrs. Johnson had detected my 
frame of mind, and suggested that, as the fair would 
be quite a novelty to me, I ought not to miss it, and 
that if I went " along a' Jack/' he would look after 
me, if I "stuck to un," which responsibility being 

Q 
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cheerfully undertaken by Jack, the arrangement was 
agreed upon. And so, directly after dinner, having 
adopted the farmer's advice, "to leave my watch 
at home if I wanted to bring it back with me," Jack 
and I strolled down into the village, which we found 
decidedly en fete, strings of calico banners being 
hung across the street here and there, while up and 
down ebbed and flowed a dense stream of foot- 
passengers, so far as I could see, simply migrating 
from one public-house to another, as round each of 
these was a numerous and conversational group. 

The hiring of servants, both male and female, 
being now nearly concluded, the larger part of them, 
were at liberty to spend their engagement money, 
and mostly seemed to do so with the publicans; 
although nearly all the bigger boys had invested in 
new carters' whips, in all their glory of snow-white 
lashes and brass ferrules, and constantly cracked 
them in a variety of ingenious fancy ways, causing 
a sound like a smart musketry fire. Indeed, I fancied 
at first that a good many fine young men had been 
tempted to enlist and serve the Queen— God bless 
her !_ as in every direction the hats were decorated 
with knots of ribbon, after the manner of recruits ; 
but when I mentioned my , theory, the stolid Jack 
undeceived me, it being merely the sign that the 
wearers had engaged themselves for the "year and 
a day" of such contracts. 
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After acknowledging a quantity of salutations, 
Jack met and entered into conversation with a 
mechanic from the same workshop as himself, 
elaborately got up in his Sunday clothes and some 
liquor, so, by way of passing the time, I took upon 
myself to ask a farm-boy who stood near, what 
wages he wanted, whereupon he replied, "Two 
sevens," an answer which was quite unintelligible,, 
and utterly dumbfoundered me for the moment. 
However, Jack promptly came to the rescue, and 
telling the boy that was too much by half, sent him 
about his business, and then explained that the 
mysterious term meant seven shillings wages a week,, 
and a lump sum of seven pounds at the year's end. 

Guided by a terrific but spirit-raising pounding of 
gongs and drums, sweetly diversified by trumpet- 
blasts of exceeding vigour, we now directed our steps 
to the fair-field, which we found to be not quite ankle- 
deep in mud, and crowded by an assemblage beside 
which the fringe of a race-course would appear 
civilised. All round the spacious meadow were 
established booths and shows of every sort, kind, 
and description, possessing, over and above the 
common finality of dirtiness, the further feature of 
all having in full action some powerful instrument of 
noise-^-not music by any means. 

It must have been discouraging to the stoutest- 
armed drummer, or largest-lunged trumpeter, to. 
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notice how little his own individual efforts, however 
energetic, affected the general tornado of discord ; 
and I found it quite a relief to turn from the frantic 
endeavours of the mere human operatives to watch 
the calm, inexorable manner in which a barrel-organ, 
driven by the same miniature steam-engine which 
turned a roundabout, ground on at the popular airs 
of the day, in rather jerky fashion it is true, keeping 
on and on, like Mr. Tennyson's brook, let gong and 
trombone boom and shriek never so wildly, without 
pause or relaxation, soothing by its own want of 
excitement that of the thoughtful spectator, while in- 
culcating the necessity of submitting with good grace 
to the inevitable. 

At this juncture, the rest of the Grange party 
joined us, and with more than usual familiarity and 
warmth, the access of which I attributed, and probably 
correctly, to beer, proposed a turn at a rifle gallery ; 
a suggestion I did not oppose, having in the more 
frolicsome days of my youth gained a somewhat 
extensive experience of the fascinating pastime of 
shooting down the tunnels dignified by that name, as 
indeed I proved most triumphantly; for in spite of 
some want of practice, and of playful bystanders 
squirting scented or other water from collapsible 
tubes into my. ears and neck at critical moments, I 
effected by far the most "bulls," and consequent bell- 
ringings, of any of our party, not even excepting the 
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redoubtable Colonel Hatchett, who, to his own sur- 
prise and disgust, and the not too well disguised 
gratification of those around, was far from successful 
in this peculiar branch of shooting, whatever his skill 
in the open may have been ; a topic on which he 
dilated rather savagely to the grinning, though 
unanswering spectators. 

From thence we adjourned to try the truly British 
sport of throwing at cocoa-nuts, disdaining the 
modern innovations of dangling crockery, or bowling 
along the ground at the nuts ; and here again I 
nobly upheld the glory of the metropolis, for 
although the Yankee easily beat the rustics, the 
practice gained at Epsom on many Derby days 
stood me in good stead, and added to my lustre 
as "the Lunnoner." Strolling on around the field, 
we notice, and hastily pass, a man roaring the worst 
class of London singing-gaff songs to a wondering — 
but luckily only partially understanding — crowd of 
rustics, both male and female ; and if these same songs 
are repulsive when heard at midnight under the 
street lamps of the great city, how much more so 
were they, howled thus in the face of the bright 
sun and smiling country. Mr. Richardson's theatre 
was there, of course, but thus early in the afternoon 
his company was only represented by a black man, 
who was energetically exercising a large bell — not 
at all a dumb one — apparently for his own peculiar 
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delectation, as nothing followed or seemed likely 
to ; nor, indeed, did the dusky performer appear to 
expect any such result, or show any more sign of 
leaving off than the steam organ of the roundabout, 
•although we wasted some' minutes in watching him. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE STATEE — A FRACAS. 




JE were still engrossed in the persevering 
Ethiopian bell-ringer, when our atten- 
tion was drawn by a voluble discharge of 
feminine wrath to a neighbouring cara- 
van, the platform in front of which was 
tenanted by Messrs. Clown and Pantaloon, who 
it would seem had been maltreating, in their 
usual style, a well-dressed lady of " a certain age," who 
loudly complained that " Me ! a respectable married 
woman, out for a day's pleasure, to be treated in 
this way. It's abominable ! " Whereupon she would 
receive such a blow in the face with the bass violin, 
the big drum, or some similar convenient article, as 
to send her flying, in several successive back somer- 
saults, to the extreme limit of the stage, before she. 
could recover her balance, and recommence her 
scolding. It certainly appeared rather rough usage 
to bestow upon an intending patroness of the enter- 
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tainment, although the crowd were intensely delighted 
at it. But upon consideration, it was at least possible 
that the unlucky woman— if, indeed, a woman at all 
—was a confederate, in which case pity would be 
thrown away. Our party of brave hearts, therefore, 
did not rush to the rescue of ill-used beauty on this 
occasion, but yielded to the curiosity arising from the 
vociferations of the conductor of what he termed 
"the masterpiece of skittles," which appeared to 
consist of his thumping the rude stand on which the 
pins stood, with the heavy cheese-like ball, until the 
pins fell down. Whereupon an otherwise silent 
partner remarked at the top of his voice, " I never 
see sich a go since my poor old ^raw-father died," 
presumably alluding to his immediate paternal 
ancestor, and straightway set the pins up again. 

In this pastime the Yankee Colonel was induced 
to indulge, with such great and obvious want of 
success, in spite of the kindly intentioned efforts of 
the proprietor and his partner to shake the pins down 
whenever the Colonel made a shot, and notwith- 
standing the pressing invitations of the owner to 
" jump up and kick 'em down, if he couldn't do it 
no other way," and the repeated and emphatic 
asseverations of the otherwise speechless partner, 
that an incident of the kind had not come under 
his observation since the demise of his regretted 
grandfather, that the Colonel, in high dudgeon, 
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abruptly left, us, as he said, " to make a bee-line for 
the liquor-shanty." 

After his departure, Jack and I, being left pretty 
much to ourselves, looked on at the performance of 
two niggers, one of whom, having played and sung for 
a time unaided by his companion, presently turned to 
him with the request to " show the gen'lemen your 
mouth, Steamboat," which the unmoved " Steamboat " 
accordingly did. It did not appear to me such a 
very large mouth ; but the coppers flowed with great 
freedom whenever it was displayed. We next paid a 
visit to "the living skeleton/' a truly pitiable object, 
who wound up his most dismal entertainment by 
handing round a money-box with the remark, " All I 
gets, I has," moving me to present a sixpence, which 
excessive liberality caused the creature to offer to 
shake hands with me, a favour I rejected with a 
shudder, though I afterwards reproached myself, no 
doubt groundlessly, for my want of consideration. 

The evening was by this time closing in apace, 
and we were watching the dancers in a roped-off 
enclosure, when Jack's friend of the morning re- 
appeared, very noisy and horribly intoxicated, but 
firmly resolved not to lose sight of "dear old Shack 
again." At length, Jack contrived to persuade him 
to accompany us to the railway-station, with a view 
of sending him off home by the first available train. 
On our way, this worthy indulged in frenzied shouts 
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and war-dances, and by bad luck, coming to a place 
where the road was undergoing repair, and an iron 
wheelbarrow, full of red-hot, glowing coke, stood to 
warn travellers, this misguided man, despite all re- 
monstrances, instantly seized upon it and wheeled it 
off at a racing speed to the station, where we found 
him endeavouring to get it through a much too 
narrow door, and eloquently persuading the officials 
to regard the blazing wheelbarrow as his personal 
luggage, representing it to be a kind of conveniently 
portable pipe-and-cigar-light he favoured. Seeing 
him safe at the station and engrossed for the time 
being, Jack returned with me to have one look at the 
dancers before going home, as it was now getting 
late ; our eccentric friend having taken up more of 
our time than we had thought. 

When we entered the meadow, now sparsely 
lighted by the flaring benzoline lamps of the booths, 
there was a steady rush being made in one direction, 
which we complacently fell in with, as it set toward 
the dancing-place ; but as we approached, loud and 
angry voices above the tumult made themselves 
heard, and it was with considerable apprehension that 
I recognised the nasal tones of the Yankee. In 
another instant we were on the scene, and there, 
in the glare of the blazing lamps, was such a group 
as I hope never to see again : Colonel Hatchett, in 
furious excitement, raging at the gamekeeper, who 
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faced him, although equally excited, with a stolid 
■courage that boded ill, while the pretty Mary from 
"The Hog" stood near, with her face in her hands, 
sobbing bitterly, and all around a ring of coarse, 
drunken, curious faces. Something in the attitude 
of the American struck me, and saying to Jack, 
"The man has his hand on his revolver," we both 
instinctively sprang forward as the Yankee, with a 
swift overhand swing, drew his pistol, and Jack, just 
in time, clutched him by the elbows, sending the 
bullet into mid-air. The Colonel struggled hard 
for a time, but an ugly growl arose among the 
crowd that seemed to tame him immensely, and he 
soon consented to accompany me quietly from the 
field, followed by the groans of the English throng, 
and literally with his tail between his legs. The 
keeper, who had certainly stood fire bravely, also 
departed, with a group of admirers and sympathisers ; 
and so Jack was free to comfort Mary, who had flung 
herself upon him directly, in the best way he could, 
and to take her home in safety ; and if he did not 
make good use of his time, why, he is a bigger fool 
than I reckon him at, that's all. At the moment, 
however, I had enough to think about in my own 
position, which was not at all a pleasant one, as I 
led the Colonel away, surrounded, as we were, by an 
angry mob, who were furious at fire-arms having been 
used in a manner so foreign to our English ideas, 
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and especially against a neighbour like the game- 
keeper. 

The Colonel, also, seemed to regret his rashness, 
and was more subdued than might have been ex- 
pected from his anecdotes and conversation. He had 
thrust a quid of tobacco into his mouth, and chewed 
vigorously, but in silence, as we passed through the 
nearly-deserted village ; and from his brief replies to 
my guarded questions, I could only gather that he had 
been dancing with Mary, and that she slipped down, 
that thereupon she began to cry, and said he had 
intentionally caused her fall, whereupon " kipur " had 
come to the rescue, with the results already described. 
At "The Hog" door — represented as usual by the 
stolid carcase of Mary's father, with his inevitable 
pipe — we parted, and after seeing the Colonel safely 
inside, I set off to walk back to the Grange, feeling out 
of conceit with the whole constituents of the " Statee." 

That the people, and in particular the ignorant 
and debased lower fringe that supports this class of 
saturnalia, must have some relaxation and diversion, 
and that necessarily of a low and coarse order to 
more educated tastes, is not, I think, to be gainsaid. 
That that relaxation should take this utterly brutal 
and bestial form is the result of neglect, for which 
those who ought to lead them to better things, 
whether parson or squire, will pay dearly in some 
shape, at some time, is at least probable. 
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I hear this morning that " kipur " was greatly 
excited by his rencontre, and the subsequent talking 
over and beering it led to, and expressed his firm 
intention, on the first convenient occasion, of showing 
the Yankee "that others could look along a gun- 
barrel as well as him, and a good deal straighter ;" 
a remark mainly owing to brag and beer, no doubt, 
but likely to lead to serious results if, as is sure to be 
the case, the Colonel should hear of it. Somehow, 
Jack is not disposed to be communicative about his 
later evening adventures, merely stating that "he 
took poor little Mary home safe enough ; " but from 
a certain self-satisfied glow which pervades him, I 
do not think he neglected the opportunity by any 
means. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 



A STROLL, AND ITS SUPPLEMENT. 

FEW evenings later I was about to turn 
out for a ramble along with Jack, who 
displayed great liking for my company, 
or possibly for the cigars incidental 
thereto, when Lucy asked her brother to 
inquire of a certain Madame Venturi in the 
town as to the progress of some important 
article of dress in course of elaboration by the said 
Madame. Brother- like, Jack summarily refused ; not, 
as it seemed to me, from any particular cause, but as 
an act of la haute politique. So I interceded, saying 
it was perfectly indifferent which way we rambled ; 
whereupon Jack condescended to receive his instruc- 
tions, and it was amid a volley of thanks and a final 
injunction of "Madame Venturi, No. So-and-so, High 
Street, Jack, don't forget/' that we lounged away 
across the fields. Jack was a loving brother enough, 
as a rule, but somehow he seemed to have a sub- 
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dued sense of injury that evening, which prevented 
his chatting as was his wont, so, fearing my civil 
interference had given offence, and to pave the way 
to conversation, I asked : " What number did your 
sister say ? Don't let us forget that." 

" Ugh," growled he ; " the number she told us was 
37, because I noticed that double the first number 
and add one gives the second ; so we can't very well 
make any mistake." 

As we walked, it occurred to me that the delight 
in my company, which had sprung up in the ingenuous. 
Jack, was most marked when our course chanced to 
turn towards the village, on which occasions we 
usually went through a little farce of my innocently 
suggesting, and Jack strenuously opposing for a 
decent space, turning into " The Hog" for a glass of 
ale before going home ; the regulation ending being, 
in the absence of the Colonel, the immediate absorp- 
tion of the pretty Mary and Jack in a tete-a-tete of the 
most engrossing character, with which I certainly 
had but little connection. Although doubtful at that 
juncture of the wisdom of the step, it was in conse- 
quence of this reflection and a desire to gratify Jack, 
rather than from any abnormal degree of " drought," 
as we say in the country, that I proposed making a 
detour (though it was night) to get a refresher at 
" The Hog." Jack literally snapped at and gorged 
this suggestion, and, becoming suddenly as animated 
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as he had previously been dismal, led the way in 
that direction, making the pace such a " cracker," as 
racing men say, that I had hardly time to breathe, 
much less reason out the result of our last move, if 
the Colonel was in. Accordingly I was not sorry to 
find, that as usual the vegetable door was superseded 
by the human landlord, who, in general solidity and 
as a barrier to traffic, greatly excelled it, without 
being much more pervious to ideas ; of whom, there- 
fore, with what little breath I had left, I inquired for 
Colonel Hatchett. While the question was permeat- 
ing the landlord's tissues, and the answer floating to 
the surface, Jack was in agonies of impatience ; but 
in time the post came in, as it were, and the land- 
lord answering " brief and stern," " Gone to Lunnon 
vor a view daas," with scant courtesy swung heavily 
back and gave access to the hospitality of the house. 
Mary retained self-possession long enough to get us 
our beer, but directly after she and Jack were both 
lost to externals, and, to quote the old joke, " bound 
up in one another, like a pair of gloves." 

After half-an-hour or so, remembering that we 
had to go to the town, I cut into the conversation, 
and dragged him away with a suitable admixture of 
"moral 'suasion 5 ' and sheer force, both he and Mary 
evidently considering me a mortal enemy. Not a 
word did Jack favour me with as we swung along the 
road into the market town, but often one desires 
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mental solitude, with bodily companionship, and so 
I did not notice his silence, until, having reached 
the very heart of the town without Jack showing any 
sign of returning consciousness, I became aware that 
the number of Madame Venturis house had slipped 
my memory, though fragments of cabalistic formulas 
for recalling it floated vaguely across my mind. On 
appealing to Jack, he was at first too abstracted to 
realize my meaning, and repetition only elicited a 
careless answer " that he didn't know, or had for- 
gotten." 

" But don't you remember saying, the first figure 
was double the second, or something of the kind ? " 

" Oh, ah ! so I did. See the value of Mem. Tech. 
Twice the second figure, plus one, gives the first. 
Let's see — twice one's two, add one makes three ; the 
answer is thirty-one, of course. Come along." 

Thereupon, we made our way with all speed to 
No. 31, High Street, as it was getting late, but our 
fears on this score were assuaged by finding the house 
in question brilliantly lighted up. Unversed as we 
were in the manners and customs of modistes, this 
did not strike us as singular, although there was an 
unusual degree of noise going on inside. Jack knocked 
several times, in a style suggestive of practice in the 
smithy, following up with a florid performance cn the 
door-bell, before any effect was produced ; but at 
length the merry uproar came to an abrupt stop ; 
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bolts were drawn, and locks turned, and the close- 
cropped red head of a remarkably villainous-looking; 
character, with an atrocious squint that gave a species 
of comic look to the face, cautiously protruded itself 
round the partially-opened door. On being asked for 
Madame Venturi, he first seemed to suspect a snare of 
some kind, but finally concluded our call to be merely 
a misplaced joke, and in language even more disgust- 
ing than his appearance denied all knowledge of that 
lady, whom he by no means spoke of as such, and 
finally proceeded to abuse us with equal freedom, to 
the wrath of Jack, who would have stormed the house, 
or attempted it, if I had not withheld him. 

Quitting this wretch in haste, we tried the formula, 
and variations thereof, without hitting on the right 
house, until as the above-mentioned episode had lost 
us a lot of time, we finally abandoned the quest in 
despair, and because of the lateness of the hour. As 
we reached the outskirts of the town, it came on wet, 
in the persistent, hopeless fashion peculiar to English 
rain-falls. Silent and morose, we trudged towards 
The Grange, and though Jack growled out more than 
once on our miserable journey, " This comes of trying 
to oblige your sisters," I was too wet and dispirited 
to remind him we should have been home long before 
but for the visit to '- The Hog," or even to blame, as it 
deserved, the confusion caused by his trebly accursed 
"Mem. Tech." 
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Time overcomes all ; and after we had " made " 
The Grange, and comforted the inner man with "some- 
thing comfortable," we crouched over the great kitchen 
fire, to get thoroughly warm before going to bed. Our 
adventures, and the consequent gossip, kept the 
family party up unusually late that night ; but a 
general move was just beginning when a mysterious 
tap at the window was followed, on investigation, by 
the most surprising appearance of no less a person 
than " Keeper," who, in a high state of excitement, 
told us in a few words that he and his helpers were 
going after a gang of poachers, and called for volun- 
teers to aid and assist. 

Jack and his brothers rapturously offered their 
assistance, and I felt it desirable to be of the party, 
as the keeper considered Jack had stolen a march 
upon him in the matter of escorting Mary home the 
night of the fair, especially after the very real risk he, 
Keeper, had undeniably run on her behalf, and had 
invariably included Jack in the denunciations and 
threats he freely bestowed upon the Colonel ; so 
under the circumstances, I thought my presence would 
remove or lessen the chance of their quarrelling, and 
although I for one was in a regular funk, a very few 
minutes saw us armed with stout sticks and clubs, and 
on the way to the invaded coverts. 

Occasional shots, rolling heavily in the thick 
timber, showed plainly we were embarked on no 
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fool's errand, and I clung to my cudgel a shade 
tighter at every report. We had not far to go, and 
were soon close under the wood, when the keeper, 
who was in unquestioned command, considering 
probably, that from my ignorance and incompetence 
in such matters I might hinder the delicate manoeuvres 
about to be commenced, coolly stationed me to guard 
a wicket, or hunter's gate, on the farm side of the 
wood, together with Jack, who was inclined to resent 
not being among the attacking party, until I begged 
him to remain, as I felt completely out of my element, 
and did not in the least know what was likely to 
occur next. 

All the talk incidental to these arrangements, was 
whispered in the softest of tones, and with a final 
caution in the same key, to keep under the hedge, 
and make no noise, the keeper and his party of skilled 
hands disappeared in the black shades of the wood, 
in Indian file, and with almost Indian silence and 
stealth, the continuance of the firing showing their 
approach to be unsuspected. 

For what seemed a long time, and was probably 
a quarter of an hour, I was painfully alert, but as 
minutes rolled on slowly — conversation being pro- 
hibited — in spite of the excitement with which I 
began my vigil, the pitch-dark forest and scarcely 
lighter sky, the heavily dripping hedge and high wet 
grass, aiding the oppressive stillness, save for the 
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eerie-sounding shots, carried me through successive 
stages of expectation, irritation, wretchedness, and 
at length despairing resignation, in which state, I 
suppose, I must have been practically dozing, when 
a hasty rustle and rattle of boughs close at hand 
startled me into confused semi-consciousness, suffi- 
ciently awake, however, to hear a sharp report, quite 
unlike that of the fowling-piece which instantly 
followed, with the exclamation, " You sneaking devil, 
take that ! " 

Jack and I, in a frenzy, at once dashed valiantly 
into the covert, only to be met, all unprepared as we 
were, by a rush of men, who, seeming to start out 
of nothingness, after a rapid interchange of sounding 
blows from heavy sticks, disappeared in the same 
mysterious way. I had received a " whack" across the 
arm and head, which added to my confusion, and 
Jack had come in for several, but luckily no bones 
were broken. However, on consideration, discretion 
was agreed to be the better part of valour, and so, 
without loss of time, we beat a masterly retreat upon 
the house, where we were received like unto heroes, 
and our tale listened to with the deepest interest 
and attention ; my impressions as to the first shot, 
and its accompaniments, being confirmed in the main 
by Jack. But, over-tired and bruised as we were, 
long before the curiosity of the family was satiated, 
we painfully made our way to bed, where, in spite of 
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bodily aches, and dismal forebodings, I at once 
dropped into a sound sleep. 

The next morning, however, I found my unde- 
fined apprehensions fell short of the reality, as the 
astonishing report spread that the keeper's party 
never came upon the poachers at all, being left in 
ambush by the keeper himself while he went to 
reconnoitre, from which expedition he did not return 
— had not returned, in fact, even now. Numerous 
and ingenious were the surmises, as to what had 
become of him ; for what we had seen and heard was 
no secret ; but judge of the mystification, when it was 
rumoured that Colonel Hatchett, who was supposed 
to have gone to London, had been seen strolling in 
the fields that evening, although he had not put in 
his appearance at " The Hog." An idea gradually 
became general, that either " he had shot Kipur," or 
"Kipur had shot he," or that both fatalities had 
occurred, and accordingly the wood was thoroughly 
searched, without the slightest result ; and so the 
matter rested, a nine-days' wonder with a vengeance. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE SCHOOLBOYS. 




UR circle has been diminished in number, 
as well as in high spirits and conver- 
sational ability, by the return to school 
of the youngest son and the friend who 
has been spending the holidays with him ; 
Ji to whom, moreover, I am indebted for the 
f history of the Indian valet. During the day- 
time, indeed, we had seen and heard little of the two 
boys, even at meal-times, when they usually turned 
up, flushed and in a violent hurry, ten minutes or so 
before everyone else had finished, to make tremendous 
though hasty dinners, only interrupting the serious 
business of their jaws with guttural allusions to the 
deeds of the morning, and the projected campaign of 
the afternoon, in the latter case usually accompanied 
by a request to " look alive," and a corresponding 
access of energy in despatching the provisions. It 
was pretty evident the youngsters regarded feeding 
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rather as a necessary " coaling up " than in any other 
light 3 and although a longing glance might linger 
upon some more than usually toothsome dainty, pie, 
pudding, or preserve, the temptation was generally 
thrown over for a speedier rush into the balmy 
summer air, and a prompter resumption of the fasci- 
nating pursuit of bird-nesting, involving trips along 
the lofty ridges of the great tithe-barn, and about the 
projecting ledges of the ivy-grown dovecote, scrambles 
up the towering elms, and equally risky voyages upon 
improvised rafts, undertaken in the more or less pro- 
bable chances of obtaining dabchicks' eggs, and an 
almost certainty of a ducking, if not drowning. 

I had in my saunterings constantly stumbled upon 
the allies, and having on such occasions watched the 
progress of their sieges in a position of amicable neu- 
trality, and even upon an emergency acted as a scaling- 
ladder, it had been my distinguished fortune to be 
taken into their deepest confidence, especially after 
I had " assisted " upon that great day when, all other 
engineering expedients having failed, a heavy ladder 
was dragged by them with unutterable toil from a great 
distance, floated across the moat, and finally reared 
against the overhanging trunk of a great tree by the 
boys, in a state of nature, and waist-deep in mud and 
water, and then ascended triumphantly by them, in 
that lightest of marching order, to the sack of the 
owl's nest, which was the object of their labours and 
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ambition. Interested in, while deeply ignorant of 
the subject, I became the recipient of all manner of 
bird-nesting lore, though I hope I shall be excused 
for saying, I do not readily accept as facts of natural 
history all they are kind enough to tell me. 

Thus, when I was shown some largish eggs, pinkish 
white in colour, with brown speckles, which had been 
acquired at an immense outlay of marbles and other 
schoolboy wealth, from their fortunate discoverer, who 
claimed that they had been laid, in his presence, by a 
bat, I did not openly express want of faith ; any more 
than I did on being assured that in attempting to 
blow some hard-set thrushes' eggs, one broke in the 
effort, whereupon the as yet unfeathered songster 
contained therein, in the words of the original 
narrator, " sat up, and began to whistle." I can more 
readily believe the theory that the boldly-marked 
eggs turn out cock-birds, and the fainter, hens ; but 
as they seldom occur in the same nest, it can hardly 
be correct. I am glad to say, I was only a party 
after the fact to changing the eggs of a chaffinch and 
a greenfinch, which duly hatched, and the young were 
tended by the old birds, until the changelings were 
nearly fledged, when in each case they were pecked 
to death by the foster-parents ; and in particular to 
taking the newly-laid egg from a woodpecker's nest, 
morning after morning, for eighteen successive days, 
and on the next visit finding the old bird on the nest 
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dead from exhaustion. However, I comfort myself 
by hoping that these also are only concocted for my 
especial use and benefit. As I have already said, 
these engrossing pursuits so entirely occupied the 
boys the whole of the day, that we did not enjoy 
much of their company and conversation until the 
evening, when we were usually favoured with stirring 
histories, delivered at great length, and in series of 
alternating bursts of speech, concerning the victories 
of the cricket eleven, the prowess of individual 
players, the breaches of the unwritten constitution of 
the school by various masters, and in particular by 
one, invariably spoken of as " Old Regdab," although 
as on cross-examination he was somewhat vaguely 
described as a " middle-aged man of about thirty," he 
appears scarcely entitled to the adjective. This 
gentleman figured in many anecdotes, of which I 
remember only the following : 

It appears that " Old Regdab " is of a very 
studious and concentrative frame of mind, and so 
of an evening, when the class-room is all quiet, every- 
one apparently, and the master most unmistakably, 
deeply engrossed in the work in hand, and the 
peculiar silence of night and study prevails, which 
the rustle of paper as leaves are turned seems to 
break unpleasantly, and jars upon the ear, one of the 
more restless spirits among" the boys stea.lth.ily raps 
the panelled wall, as if upon a door. " Come in," 
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cries " Old Regdab " after a pause, and having 
partially disengaged his attention, sits gazing at 
the door, awaiting the entrance of the supposed 
knocker ; but none appearing, his studies gradually 
absorb him again, and oblivious of a scarcely stifled 
giggle, a few seconds find him once more swallowed 
up in learned abstraction. Presently, he is again 
temporarily and partially aroused by a repetition 
of the resounding knock, to which naturally his 
renewed invitation to enter again produces no re- 
' sponse, and once more he unconsciously reverts to his 
studies, only to be yet again aroused, after a judicious 
interval, by the same means. And so the entertain- 
ment proceeds, until at length, after several of these 
scenes have been enacted, that curious automatic 
and auxiliary action of the memory, of which 
everyone is conscious at times, at length vaguely 
impresses the deluded " Regdab " with some undefined 
recollection of having previously at some time cried 
" Come in," in response to knocks, without result 
in the way of visitors, and induces him instinctively, 
as it were, to go and open the door, still in a semi- 
absent mood, and closely and laughingly watched, 
meanwhile, by his dutiful pupils ; for, as former 
experience has taught, opening the door, and finding 
no one there, brings no return of consciousness, but 
forgetful now of all except the open door, he passes 
out, and returns no more — a result greatly to the 
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satisfaction of the students in the class-room, who 
immediately proceed to high jinks ; but less to the 
joy of those boys who have already retired to their 
dormitories, theoretically to sleep, but practically, 
it appears, to indulge in individual larking and 
wholesale scrimmaging, by which noise enough is 
made to restore " Old Regdab " to this world 
sufficiently to mete out vigorous and prompt punish- 
ment upon all offenders, in a sweeping and practical 
style, which would hardly have been expected after 
his gullibility earlier in the evening. 

From the boys' account, a most honest and in 
every way commendable understanding would appear 
to exist between themselves and " Old Regdab," and, 
indeed, seems to be the spirit of the school. The 
boys, as is only natural, fall into, and actually go out 
of their way to fall into, pecadilloes innumerable, in 
the thoughtless headlong way peculiar to boys ; more 
especially, perhaps, in the direction of " kicking up a 
row in the dormitories ; " but upon being challenged 
as to such backslidings, the offenders always frankly 
admit their guilt, without any of the evasion or special 
pleading in which a boy's mind so delighteth; and 
receive their consequent caning or other penalty, in 
the same matter-of-fact way in which it is adminis- 
tered. A debt to justice is incurred — it is paid — -and 
on we go again' as good friends as ever, the past 
transaction in no way affecting the entente cordiale. 

The kindly spirit and glee with which the boys 
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recalled and narrated such tales as the foregoing, made 
me think upon my own school-days ; and it struck me 
as significant, that the schoolmaster of to-day is so 
much more than the mere writing and cyphering 
nigger-driver the old-fashioned pedagogue was whom 
he has replaced, as must be admitted, with advantage ; 
since, however fine a scholar the old master may 
have been in his private study, too often his favourite 
stimulant to industry took the form of cane or birch. 
Far better also than the old caste hatred of boy for 
master, smouldering on in an incessant servile war of 
mean trickery and deception, is the friendly intimacy 
quite unstained by toadyism, which apparently exists 
at the school the boys belong to. Whether this spirit of 
good fellowship and community of interest between 
boy and master prevails generally in school life at 
present, I know not, but to one bred in the old 
traditions it is almost incredible. 

The charm of schoolboy life lies, I think, in the 
non-appreciation of the relation of cause and effect, a 
lesson not yet driven into the head, and clenched by 
stem experience, and consequently, to the philosophy 
of that stage of life, sunshine and shower, larks and 
pcenas, smiles and tears, occur quite arbitrarily, and 
without the slightest connection, and the boy, like the 
Turk, says " Kismet," and takes rough or smooth, as 
complacently as circumstances permit, and all in the 
day's work. 

Alas ! this easy-going spirit is lost all too soon, 
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until as years roll on, one dare hardly eat such cake 
as does come in one's way to-day, for fear of lacking 
bread to-morrow ; and the wisdom of the worldly-wise 
is much akin to the cheerful Scotch belief : that to be 
happy is to be "fey," and a sure sign of approaching 
sorrow ; as indeed only too often comes true, and so 
again I say, alas ! 



CHAPTER XXX. 



INFIDELITY. 

'N my conversations with Jack, I have 
been much struck with the position 
assumed by him, whenever any point 
of religion has been raised. It is not 
that he is antagonistic in any sense ; it is 
rather a scornful dismissal of the whole subject, 
T as being unworthy of consideration. And this 
is not attended with any disposition to vicious license : 
on the other hand, he is most rigid in his ideas on 
questions of morality, is sober, honest, honourable, 
and straightforward ; and yet religion is nothing to 
him, and The Book is not reverenced — not, so far as I 
can see, from the smallest trace of animosity, but 
simply from utter indifference, as not deserving 
the serious attention of a man at all. Certainly he 
accompanies the family to church, and listens at- 
tentively, if critically, to the sermon ; but he frankly 
admits, this is chiefly to please his mother, and 
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because his father thinks it sets the men a good 
example, and he, himself, has no personal feeling 
about it, one way or other. 

And there are thousands upon thousands of men 
of the same way of thinking. Honest, intelligent 
artisans, masters of their various trades, good citizens, 
men of a totally different stamp from, and certainly 
not influenced by, the noisy and vicious minority of 
professed Atheists, or religion-haters ; and who would 
unquestionably boldly profess and practise religious 
observances, if their truth and importance were 
brought home to them. They are less biassed, more 
intelligent, and in all ways more promising, than the 
pagan hearers of early Christianity, and yet they think 
as little of that faith, as the idol worshippers of old 
did of their beliefs ; both, in fact, taking up identical 
ground on the point. And this in spite of the many 
missions, revivals, and other more or less well-in- 
tentioned efforts to reach this class. 

The question seems to me of vital importance to 
all Christians, unless as such, we are prepared to con- 
sider Christianity an effete faith, only dragging on 
until a newer belief of greater vitality arises. Why 
do these thoughtful, upright men, not seeking freedom 
from restraining laws of virtue, and punishment for 
vice, deliberately and advisedly let all considera- 
tions not of this world slide, from a genuine con- 
viction of their non-existence, or want of foundation, 
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and, therefore, utter insignificance ? And it is to be 
remembered that the liberally-minded Japanese, so 
eager to scrutinise and ready to adopt all European 
ideas of practical value, have arrived at the self-same 
conclusion. 

It is a subject to which I have given considerable 
attention, and I am really inclined to believe a 
powerful cause of this indifference arises from the 
habit of mistaking a correlative for the main stem, 
which leads well-meaning but illogical people to 
assert that the Christian religion is based upon, 
and to be learnt from, the Bible. To see the effects 
of this cardinal error, let us take for example an 
artisan, who, impressed by the words or manner 
of his awakener, or from some other motive, does as 
he is told, and commences to study the Book. He is 
a skilled mechanic, accustomed to fitting his work to 
the utmost nicety, his mind considering all things, 
with the mathematical exactness, and two-and-two- 
make-four inflexibility, but correctness, demanded by 
his daily labour, and become part of his nature. 
He has not given any attention to religion hitherto, 
and is perfectly unbiassed, but being induced to turn 
his thoughts that way, takes the advice given, and 
reads the Bible in the spirit of honest inquiry, and 
prepared to give in his staunch adhesion on finding 
the testimony of his instructor confirmed. He natu- 
rally pauses over the account of the Creation in 
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six days, but this does not prove so insuperable an 
obstacle as many assume, since he at once recognises 
that the great mechanical axiom, " What is gained in 
speed is lost in power," is of no weight when an 
"Almighty" power is engaged; that the work of, 
say a million years, estimated by modern rates of 
operation of natural forces, could have been and was 
done then by three hundred and sixty-five million 
times that energy in one day ; and that the great 
primitive saurians, and so on, came into being, 
reached maturity, and perished, as certain insect 
races do now, generations in an hour — and so the 
inquirer wins past that difficulty. But as he pro- 
gresses, others arise. Bishop Colenso's trouble with 
the figures may perhaps occur to him also, or he may 
possibly detect the absence of any direct statement of 
the innate immortality of the soul, although a spon- 
taneous consciousness of its truth is probably 
universal ; and many other points could be adduced 
which he would notice, or have suggested to him 
by a " mate " who had already gone into the matter, 
and which his quasi - instructor, with the best 
will in the world, fails to explain with any suc- 
cess. The climax of inconsistency is reached when 
such passages as occur in St. Luke xxii. 19, 20, 
worded as clearly and directly as language can be, 
are sought to be distorted, their plain meaning 
explained away, or are ignored altogether, and 
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•generally are required to be interpreted under an 
arbitrary law, from which another explainer differs 
entirely. 

By this the patience of. the line-andr-rule mind is 
exhausted, and very probably its common sense feels 
insulted ; or the shrewd mechanic, seeing that his 
would-be teacher is in the dilemma of having to 
support what he himself has elected as the primary 
and comprehensive authority for his statements, by 
extraneous matter, which is all assertion, without 
a vestige of proof ; and, pleased with his own acumen, 
strives to discomfort his well-meaning teacher by 
pushing home the argument ; and succeeding, at any 
rate, in convincing himself that there is no unim- 
peachable basis of fact in his quasi-instructor's 
theories, simply dismisses the whole subject as 
innately inconsistent and untenable, and only fit for 
women, who are bound to indulge in whims and 
fancies of some kind, and it may as well be that as 
any other. 

And this terrible view of Christianity is held 
by numbers of the best of the working class. Of 
course, few have actually gone through the experience 
above set forth, but those few being the most earnest 
and influential, have tinctured the mass, or such part 
of it as felt disposed for higher things. 

It is a great pity the Church depends so much 

upon endeavours to induce people to come to her 
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no doubt her traditional position, with parish churches 
and other localised machinery, causes it — instead of 
seeking them out; for I believe earnest, active 
missionary work, such as many sectarian bodies carry 
on, would change much of this indifference. And 
the higher the ground taken, the greater the success. 
The Church takes up a perfectly logical position, 
which is at once beyond the scope of argument, yet 
readily comprehensible, by claiming an authority 
confirmed by, but independent of, the Bible, which 
she can point out was constituted in its present form 
by her councils, and whose plain meaning she alone 
accepts freely and candidly, without the quibbles and 
strained explanations of other bodies. Insisting upon 
the vital importance and reality of Revelation, and 
the faith therein committed to her care, she can 
consistently assert that all those points on which 
physical objections are raised are literally true, 
although not at present, perhaps never, to be under- 
stood by merely human intelligence. In a word, 
she equally upholds the Christian religion and the 
Bible, where, her ruling principle of Faith being 
ignored, and judgment made by the ignis fatutts 
of reason, the Book would and does otherwise tend 
to discredit the religion by its apparent and superficial 
irreconcilabilities. 

May not the effect of these, so to speak, weak 
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places be to force earnest Christian seekers after 
truth to rely on the faith preserved clearest and 
firmest in that Church, which, like her Divine Founder 
and Master, "teaches with authority" ? 




CHAPTER XXXI. 




"THE TIMES" FOR 1983. 

HE overwhelming interest excited in the 
usually placid village by the mysterious 
L^f finale of the poaching affray, and the 
simultaneous disappearance from view of 
the well-known keeper and the American 
Colonel in such an inexplicable manner, con- 
sidering their mutual enmity, gave currency to 
endless and increasingly horrible speculations and 
rumours, which had driven from my memory the 
equally remarkable and aspiring evanishment of 
another personage I have mentioned : that, it will be 
remembered, of the orator at the Agricultural Show. 
In fact, I only learnt further news of him by Jack's 
casually saying, in reference to some theory as to the 
latter incident, that that would turn out as easy of 
explanation as the former; since, although the 
elaborate search made the same evening in the 
show-field had been fruitless, in the course of the 
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next day the firm for whom Jack worked was waited 
upon by the eloquent explorer of the star-depths, 
with a view to obtaining compensation for loss of 
time. The agitator's own account of the incident 
was that at the crowning and most admired point of 
his argument, he unexpectedly felt himself leap into 
space, and beyond a general sense of traversing a 
wide orbit with fearful rapidity, he knew no more, 
until he found himself at daybreak that morning on 
the upper stage of a thrashing-machine, several miles 
distant from the show-field — whence, indeed, it was 
returning. 

It is much to be hoped, that the present dis- 
appearance may be as harmlessly explained ; although 
general opinion, and I must say my own private 
judgment, leans to the idea that one or other is killed, 
and his murderer has hidden himself in London. The 
local police, I understand, have also come to this con- 
clusion, and have given their metropolitan confreres 
descriptions of both parties, and generally put 
them on the qui-vive. The anxiety for news has 
created an unusual demand for newspapers, though 
not exactly of the kind that one of the farming sons 
brought home from market, and which, having been 
abandoned in the smoking-room by some commercial 
traveller, had been unobtrusively annexed by the 
young farmer. When he proudly produced it at the 
Grange, and looked for news, his listeners were con- 
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siderably startled by hearing, in the first place, an 
account of a " dreadful mail balloon collision, with 
detailed statements by the killed." This, of course, 
led to a close inspection, when the prize turned out 
to be a catchpenny sheet, purporting to be the 
" Times for 1983." Although the farmer, even more 
than other Englishmen, aims at keeping up a stolid, 
imperturbable air under all circumstances, at least 
as much as Chingachgook, and the other Indian 
friends of our boyhood, he has usually a great deal 
of that sly, subdued, and often grim humour, which 
lurks in much of the rustic conversation, but which is 
often lost to the casual hearer from its solemn delivery, 
and from ignorance of the idiom. 

When, therefore, the humorous tendency of the 
newspaper in question was perceived, it was intensely 
appreciated, the more so as it was entirely a novelty 
to all, and the merriment it gave rise to divided the 
honours pretty equally with the great poaching mys- 
tery. For my part, I was inclined to think the account 
of the balloon collision wanting in finish and local 
colour. It would, for instance, have been a satisfac- 
tion to learn that certain of the passengers had 
fortunately provided themselves with " Smith's patent 
anti-gravitation life-belt," and thus floated in inter- 
planetary ether, head or heels uppermost with equal 
comfort and safety; and being naturally drawn into 
groups by the law of mutual attraction in vamo, had 
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in all probability effected a landing upon an unin- 
habited comet, not yet satisfactorily surveyed, in 
search of which a fleet automatic-electric projectile 
had been instantly despatched, from the improved 
breech-loading Columbiad, recently erected by J. T. 
Maston on the summit of Mount Mumbo Jumbo, Cen- 
tral Africa. It is known that several passengers carried 
Brown's patent "Atmospheric Compressor," by which 
the most rarefied atmosphere is consolidated into deli- 
cate sausages, flavoured of course according to the chief 
ingredients in the air at the spot; so that, fortunately, 
there is no immediate fear of starvation. Those un- 
provided with the above-mentioned belts naturally 
fell headlong towards the centre of greatest attraction, 
and, from the violence of their motion, must have been 
instantly reduced to ashes. Fortunately for the in- 
formation of our readers, several passengers, who were 
unluckily thrown into the corpse state by the violence 
of the collision, were wearing this belt — which deserves 
to be more widely patronised by all excursionists — and 
have been picked up by the high-pressure projectiles 
at once despatched to the scene of the accident, which 
have just returned, having recovered all the victims 
discoverable, and repaired the Interplanetary Illumi- 
nating Cosmo-Electric Cable, damaged by the acci- 
dent. A coroner's inquest was at once convened, 
and the unfortunate corpses, having each been sup- 
plied with several miles of Jones' patent " Magnetic 
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Life," strongly impregnated with chloroform, as their 
injuries were of the most severe nature, gave a clear 
and intelligent account of the mishap. 

It seems evident no blame can attach to either 
captain, as their view was entirely obstructed by a 
passing asteroid, in avoiding which the collision 
occurred. The engineers at once put on the " Home- 
sweet-Home" breaks (Robinson's patent), and con- 
sequently the damaged balloons fell rapidly apart in 
the directions of their respective earths. The corpses, 
who readily afford every information, have hopes that 
some of the passengers and crew were able to escape 
on to the asteroid, in search of which, as we have 
stated, numerous swift craft are already launched, 
and as their speed approaches twenty-five knots per 
second, we can confidently expect early and, let us 
hope, satisfactory news of the survivors. 

Or, I think, something in this way seems to allow 
the imagination more scope than is possible in dealing 
with the rigidity of facts : 

" On Saturday last, the inhabitants of Norwood 
Cemetery made their customary trip, visiting on this 
occasion the popular resort of Woking Necropolis. 
The regular residents of this palatial burying-ground 
strongly object, we understand, to these periodical 
incursions of strange, and in many cases ill-conditioned 
cadavers ; but we think our readers will agree with us, 
when we say in our opinion the tomb is not a fit place 
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in which to criticise the exact fashion of attire or 
manner of speech. The Universal and District 
Spontaneous Transmission Company provided the 
means of transit, and we learn that some of the most 
respectable dust complained loudly of the inferior 
accommodation, the temperature in particular being- 
lower than many present were habituated to. A 
pleasant day was spent on the breezy heath ; but in 
returning, the passage was so rough that, dreadful to 
relate, several bodies reached themselves up to life 
again ; which sad occurrence naturally cast a gloom 
over what was otherwise a most enjoyable outing for 
these decayed gentlefolk/' 

I am inclined to think such a narrative has the 
recommendation of novelty at least. After all, how- 
ever, I may be presumptuous in thus endeavouring 
to elaborate the original idea, since I dare not at- 
tempt improvement to an advertisement in the same 
paper, which therefore I copy verbatim, and without 
comment : 

MISSING, 

Since the middle of next week, from a house he didn't live at, 
A stout-complexioned 
YOUNG MAN, 
About 5 feet 4 inches of age, and 82 years high, 
Having blue hair, curly teeth, and black eyes. He wore, when 
last seen, a pair and a half of high-necked trousers, whitewashed 
with tar ; a fashionable mashed-turnip waistcoat, lined with 
sawdust ; a white slop, made of brown holland and pink tape ; 
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galvanised paper boots, with glass uppers, buttoned up inside; 
a swallow-tailed hat, cut wide at the short end ; a leg of mutton 
neck-tie, pasted round his waist ; and tripe gloves, buttoned up 
behind his eyelids. He is lame of one eye, and squints with his 
left leg ; is slightly freckled round the ankles ; often wears a 
pair of soles, as his vision is mislaid ; and has an impediment 
in his tooth. 

Has with him a brown paper fire-proof safe, and a yellow 
tin box made out of red morocco, containing a straw poker, a 
wooden frying-pan, and some odd skating-rinks and swimming- 
baths. 

He is reported, by the only untruthful man in London, to 
have been seen diving under Holborn Viaduct, about eleven 
o'clock one afternoon, to buy a farthing's-worth of saucepan- 
lids for nothing ; and has probably disguised himself by sewing 
up the legs of his neck-tie, cleaning his teeth, etc. 

Any information will be gladly received at his orphaned 
home, as the undertaker is anxiously waiting to bury him. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 




SCHOOL LIFE. 

HE tales of school life, told by the boys 
during their holiday, seem to me to have 
a degree of vitality totally wanting in 
^ the accounts of such escapades in books, 
which fail to convey the fun, as apart from 
boisterousness or recklessness, that is the 
true constant element in them in real life. 
Truth is admittedly stranger than fiction, and I 
think the following true anecdotes will explain my 
meaning, by showing the quaint humour always 
present in a genuine school-boy lark, but lacking 
in those invented. 

The inability of boyhood to go to bed immediately 
upon arriving at his dormitory, and without a preli- 
minary free fight or indulgence in fun of some sort, 
forgetful or regardless of the penalties in that case 
made and provided, supplies one illustration. 

It appears that in a certain school and in a 
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certain dormitory, there is, beside the door, a stout 
bracket of some inches square, fixed a fair height 
from the ground, the original and proper use of which 
is now abandoned. It is, however, employed by the 
tenants of the dormitory as a spring-board, on which 
each in turn mounting, and keeping his balance with 
difficulty, tries how far he can leap down the bedstead 
standing underneath. This diversion was exceedingly 
popular, and was in full swing on a certain eventful 
■occasion, when one unfortunate lad, peculiarly lightly 
clothed — not more so, in fact, than angels are usually 
represented — had taken position on the bracket, 
preparatory to making his effort, when horror ! a 
heavy step is heard, the door opens, and away scuttle 
the circle of confederates, as the dread form of the 
master enters, cane in hand, who advances a pace or 
two into the room, so as to pass the lad on the bracket, 
and surveying the scene with solemnity, calls the 
detected ones to instant punishment. Meanwhile, he 
on the bracket, believing himself to be unperceived, 
from his not being immediately victimised, decides to 
drop stealthily from his perch, and creep swiftly into 
the bed beneath him, which, being that of a prefect, 
-would not be claimed by its rightful occupant for an 
hour or more yet. The master being apparently fully 
■occupied in scarifying the other boys, he presently 
makes his spring ; but the master has been waiting for 
this, and while the victim is yet in mid-air, and his 
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light attire flutters away from his limbs, the stinging 
cane descends with considerable force and the greatest 
precision just where canes usually are applied, to the 
delight of his comrades, of whose discomfiture he has 
a. double portion. 

But the war of wits does not always turn in favour 
of the masters. One winter, after only a slight frost, 
the ice on the floods being considered unsafe by the 
authorities, strict orders were issued that no one was 
to go skating on the flooded meadows (the only 
available water for skating). It became noticed 
however, that certain boys always had their skates 
with them — whenever they were to be seen, that is to 
say — for both boys and skates promptly disappeared 
at all leisure times, always being at hand nevertheless 
at the call of duty, though at the last possible 
moment of safety, the boys glowing and the skates 
evidently fresh from use. 

Manifestly, discipline must assert itself if it was 
to be maintained, and so, as the tabooed ice was a very 
considerable distance from the school, it was thought 
that by extreme punctuality in performing callings 
over, lessons, and so on, the suspects would be late, 
and would then , confess, in explanation, to the major 
offence ; but although the bell rang never so exactly 
at the right instant of time, there were the boys in 
question, hot and breathless, and usually skates in hand, 
but undeniably on the spot and in their proper places; 
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This was very strange, and so as a last method 
to ensure detection, one afternoon, without the 
slightest warning, the school-bell most unexpectedly 
clanged out urgent summons to " Calling over," in 
the very middle of the half-holiday, when the time 
might most certainly be depended on. Everybody 
rushed wonderingly into the great school-room, and 
after the usual interval of five minutes, the second 
bell was rung, the doors closed, and the roster called. 
As might be expected, many unimpeachable cha- 
racters were absent ; but strangest of all, the whole 
of the suspected clique, breathless and flushed as 
usual, were then and there present, and answered to 
their names in due course. The experiment was 
repeated, with exactly similar results on another 
occasion, and, as the distance of the tabooed ice 
utterly forbade the idea that the boys could get back 
in the time between the first bell and closing the 
doors, the master's room had to confess to itself that 
the surreptitious skating, which there was no reason 
to doubt went on, was likely to remain a mystery to 
them. The frost holding, skating was legitimised in 
all due form ; but the'secret remained such, until one 
of the suspects was asked to explain in an unofficial 
manner by a master. The principle of honour being 
a cardinal point in the school, the boy made no diffi- 
culty about admitting, with a smile of superiority, 
that the suspected party were in the habit of "skating 
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on the cistern in the roof," whereby the boys had 
undoubtedly scored a point. 

Another stock tale of the two boys travels rather 
out of the usual track of such yarns. The scene is 
laid in the dormitory before alluded to — a long wide 
room, with a door at the end, and beds, some thirty 
in number, against the walls all round ; a long wash- 
ing-stand extending all down the centre of the floor, 
and the room being lighted at night by long, 
slim rush - lights in tin sconces. The beds at 
each end of the room were allotted to prefects, who 
did not go to bed until ten o'clock, or even later, the 
smaller fry retiring at nine o'clock ; the whole school 
being supposed, moreover, to change their boots for 
slippers before evening study. 

These preliminaries disposed of; we are assured 
that one night, after the prefects had come in, the 
room was perfectly hushed, everyone being either 
asleep or nearly so, when a certain boy, lying in 
a doze, heard the door at the end of the room open 
and shut, and steps, with creaky boots, enter, and 
pass down the room, three steps at a time — creak, 
creak, creak, and then pause — as though going from 
bed to bed, to see that their respective occupants were 
all right. Supposing that a prefect or master was 
making a tour of inspection, the boy took no notice, 
did not even look up, until the steps, having advanced 
as described, from bed to bed, down one side of the 
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room, reached the prefect at the end furthest from the- 
door. The boy sleepily listening, and all the room, 
were at this point suddenly aroused by the prefect 
shouting : " Who's there ? Who's there ? " and a 
score leaped up in their beds, when, to the intense- 
surprise of the listener, although the room was 
reasonably well lighted by the rush-lights, no one was 
to be seen. 

At the same time, and before any reply could 
be made to the prefect's excited inquiry, the steps- 
audibly passed on to the next bed, and paused exactly 
as before, and so proceeded to complete the circuit of 
the room, the door opened, and shut in sound, and 1 
not till then did the boys find their tongues, and 
it was long before they could again compose them- 
selves for sleep. The next day the public relation of 
the story excited storms of chaff and considerable 
curiosity, but little faith. It was arranged by the 
prefect that they should have candles and lanterns in 
readiness, when night came, and when the footsteps 
were well in the centre of the room, turn out in a 
body, light up., and search for the intruder, with the- 
view of giving him a warm reception. For daylight 
reflection had shown the probability of the noise 
being caused by a marauder from a hostile dormitory, 
who had retreated under the beds on being detected 
the first night. Accordingly, the preparations were 
made with the nicest care, and at the same hour as. 
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before the same phenomena occurred. At an agreed 
signal, the boys all leaped out of bed, guarded the 
door, and produced their lights, till everything was as. 
clear as day, and then thoroughly searched the room,, 
without the smallest result ; meanwhile, despite the 
confusion, the steps marched, in the same measured, 
way, regularly round the room, and departed as. 
before. Similar scenes were repeated for several 
nights, until the story, day by day, gained wider 
credence ; at length it was thought desirable for 
a party of the masters to investigate the matter, and 
to them, and in their hearing, exactly the same thing 
occurred. 

Wisely enough, as it seems to me, the official 
element pooh-poohed the whole affair, attributing 
the sounds [to rats, cats, the wind, and similar causes,, 
at the same time tacitly discouraging discussion, and; 
so public interest died out; and very soon a wakeful 
boy, hearing the footsteps, would merely think, "Ah,, 
there's the old ghost again," without a tremble or 
quickening of the pulse on account of it ; which is. 
undoubtedly the best position matters could assume,, 
and a decided novelty in such-like stories. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 




MAGPIE MAGIC. 

HAD passed the day in the very ulti- 
mate stage of idleness, under my favourite 
tree in the chase, and tea was just over, 
though the constant rattle of small-talk 
about the doings and shortcomings of the 
village, in which I am beginning to take as 
much interest as a native, was still in full swing 
— when the farmer suggested, that he and I should go 
and try to pick up a rabbit or two, offering to equip 
me with a gun and the necessary appurtenances, with 
which proposal I readily concurred, although I did 
not feel particularly comfortable with the fire-arm, in 
spite of the experience practice had given me since 
the days of the ratting expedition. 

The sun was just setting, showing up the west- 
ward tree-trunks in hard, black silhouettes, as we 
started across the great close or park, along under the 
dark plantation ; and long strings of rooks and 
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jackdaws were returning home from the day's 
foraging, under the guidance of busy aides-de-camp, 
or markers, with an incessant cawing and an occa- 
sional sharp "Jak," that made the stillness of the 
earth appear more striking by contrast with the 
unwonted animation and gentle clatter that filled the 
air. Mr. Johnson, as was his wont, gave me much, 
more or less apocryphal, information as to the 
numbers and habits of these birds, together with 
many learned hints as to the way to distinguish 
young birds from old, rooks from jackdaws, and so 
on, by their manner of flight and other data ; but 
when I forthwith tried to put the instruction to effect, 
my selections were so uniformly wrong, that after a 
few trials the subject was somewhat abruptly dropped, 
and silence reigned supreme on both sides. 

Suddenly, as we trudged along side by side, the 
farmer, to my surprise, politely raised his hat and 
made a profound bow, and of course my instant idea 
was that we had stumbled upon some local magnate ; 
but on taking a good look around, there did not 
appear to be any human being in sight besides 
ourselves, and it was a very astonished gaze that 
I turned upon the farmer, who laughed at my total 
lack of comprehension, and pointed out a long- 
tailed bird flying lazily along the hedge, with the 
simple remark, " It's a magpie." Seeing that I was 
not in the slightest degree the wiser for the news, 
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my companion kindly enlightened me on the manners, 
•customs, and peculiarities of the magpie, which bird, 
it appears, is to be bowed to with all reverence when- 
ever met, and allowed to go its ways— which are 
■usually evil — in peace, under pains and penalties ; 
•and further supported his theory by the following sad 
but instructive history of a scoffer who had taken a 
farm in that district, but wilfully and maliciously 
refused to render homage to the magpies therein 
resident, as did all the old inhabitants then, and as 
they do now, if not exactly in fear and trembling, 
certainly very scrupulously. Like all truly great 
powers, the magpies were magnanimous, and did not 
immediately crush the infidel, who, in a sense, 
flourished, until at length it fell 'on a day, as he 
was driving his horse and cart to market, that a magpie 
passed him, as usual, unsaluted, and, after an interval, 
so did a second, but with the like result. In their 
generosity, the birds actually afforded this wretched 
man yet a third opportunity of escaping his doom, 
as a third magpie presently passed him. This was 
also ignored, and scarcely had its long tail flickered 
out of sight, when down went the usually sure- 
footed old horse without why, wherefore, or warning 
— other than the magpies — throwing out the scoffer 
headlong, and inflicting upon horse and man a severe 
gravel rash. 

But like Pharaoh of old, signs and wonders were 
thrown away upon him, and while his wounds were 
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•yet tender, when a magpie, in token of peace and 
amity, settled on one of his ricks, this wretched man 
hardened his heart, and, more to the point still, loaded 
his gun, and further, came out into the rick-yard, 
and with full intent to do grievous bodily harm to 
ithe bird, did then and there discharge the said gun 
at the magpie aforesaid, which, of course, flew calmly 
•away uninjured in body, though doubtless sorry at 
heart ; while the wadding from the gun set fire to the 
thatch, and burnt the rick and the entire homestead 
to the ground. The blow was not thrown away, the 
infidel quitted the scene, and the magpies presumably 
Jived happily ever after, enjoying that homage the 
right to which had been thus signally asserted. 

A natural sequence of ideas led the farmer to 
enlarge on the powers of a certain "wise woman" 
in the neighbourhood, whose reputation based itself 
■upon matters, of which the following are good 
specimens : 

My friend's people had mislaid one of an old and 
treasured set of silver spoons, which was unsuccessfully 
sought for high and low, until, as a last resource, he 
was induced by the repeated advice of the neighbours 
to inquire of the " wise woman," who, seeing him ap- 
proach her cottage, before a word had passed, and 
without pausing in her household duties, called to him 
from the open window to "look in the big honey-jar," 
which, on his arrival home, was done, and the missing 
.spoon triumphantly found in the big jar. 
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This Mr. Johnson narrated as happening to him- 
self, and then backed it up with an event of a much 
commoner class — one which occurred to a friend of 
his, who had lost a young porker from his stack-yard, 
and never could hear of or trace it, in any shape or 
way. At last he, too, sought the assistance of the same 
" wise woman/' who chanced to pass out of her gate 
as he was about to enter, and, without giving him 
time to state his business with her, told him to 
" thrash the wheat-rick/' and walked off. The remark 
seemed so inapplicable to the case, after the most 
profound rural minds had carefully pondered it, that 
the advice was not acted upon at once, and the lost 
piggy was nearly forgotten. However, in the fulness 
of time, the wheat-rick was thrashed out, and between 
it and the wall of the barn it leaned against was found 
the dried and mummified corpse of the long-lost 
porker, much to the impressing of all beholders and 
hearers of the incident. It being quite fatal to the 
charm for the " wise woman " to work for hire, her 
oracular advice is acknowledged by a system of de- 
sultory and anonymous presents, doubtless nicely 
graduated by the issue of her suggestions. 

Whatever explanation of these, and the innumer- 
able similar and well-authenticated anecdotes, may be 
advanced, it must, I think, be confessed that there is 
a certain unaccountable element in them ; and in 
these days of professed keepers of familiar spirits, one 
is strongly led to the conclusion that, in some cases 
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at any rate, those burnt as witches in the last century, 
only met with their deserts. There is, in every mind, 
an innate disposition to accept such quasi-super- 
natural powers as at least possible, which, singularly 
enough, seems independent of, and unaffected by, 
religious faith. The Swiss and Scotch, professing and 
practising the sternest and most realistic forms of 
Christianity, are at least as superstitious as the most 
bigoted Irish Catholic. 

In connection with this subject, an anecdote occurs 
to me of no less a person than a late British Astronomer 
Royal being appealed to as to the whereabouts of 
certain stolen goods ; and being unable to shake off 
the applicant, as a last resource took pen and paper, 
made some kind of calculation, and gravely announced 
that the property sought was concealed in a given 
spot ; where, strange to say, it was actually found. 
This I have always understood is a fact, and it would 
be of great interest to know the train of thought, not 
to dignify it by the name of reasoning, on which the 
savant proceeded, as it is evident there must have 
been a connection of some kind, however remote, 
between each step of the process. If a similar coinci- 
dence had occurred in any obscure problem of material 
science, it would certainly be assumed that an un- 
known law had been stumbled upon, and efforts 
would have been made to elucidate and formulate 
its working. 

A humble branch of the same class of phenomena 
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is the charming away of warts. That these excres- 
cences can be, and constantly are, got rid of without 
any treatment whatever, except the so-called charm- 
ing, is an utterly unquestionable fact ; and, being 
so, would surely, trifling as it is, repay close and 
intelligent investigation ; since, if the process could 
be made clear, and its method understood, it is 
evident a clue would be obtained, leading to an un- 
trodden field of scientific research, which being dili- 
gently followed up, something tangible would be in 
time distilled from the immense accumulations of 
superstitious and spiritualistic records. The position 
at present occupied by man with respect to these 
matters, and fortune-telling, and, in fact, the entire 
subject, seems to me comparable with a mouse, say, 
that runs about a railroad until, presently, it is killed 
by a train ; or again, another will sport under a tree 
in a storm, and is killed by a flash of lightning. To 
the poor little animal both fates must appear as 
equally the results of the merest chance, but man has 
learnt to recognise, more or less perfectly, the mode of 
approach and track of such events. Therefore, the 
ability to read the signs of other coming events may 
possibly be capable of attainment by properly-directed 
study, or by certain peculiar constitutions, unless we 
are prepared to admit such matters to be as far 
beyond the powers of intelligent comprehension and 
analysis of the human mind, as the locomotive and 
the lightning exceed those of the mouse. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 




RABBITS AND A " RARA AVIS." 

JHILE I mused in this way, we had con- 
tinued our walk ; and at this point 
Mr. Johnson, who was never easy in 
his mind when I fell into a reverie, with 
an air of relief aroused me by directing my 
attention to certain rabbits, that had not been 
alarmed by our silent approach. I therefore 
loaded my gun with elaborate care, under the close 
inspection of the farmer, and stood prepared to 
do all I knew, which was but little, in the way of 
shooting them. There were plenty of rabbits to 
choose from, and for a time I was undecided which 
to select for my first experiment, a difficulty compli- 
cated by the way they dodged about, running back- 
wards and forwards with brief intervals of rest, just 
when least expected. I had considered this habit 
pretty, when idly looking on from under a tree, but 
found it objectionable to a degree, now the rabbits 
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were to be looked upon in the light of targets. At 
length, one individual, probably forming a low opinion 
of my capabilities, raised himself on his hind legs, 
and took a deliberate survey of me, as much as to 
say : " Now, what do you think you're going to do 
with that gun, I wonder ? " and so, throwing my left 
leg forward and outward, as per musketry instruction 
drill, I took careful aim and fired, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing bunny, just as I had irrevocably 
pulled trigger, but before the report, coolly drop 
on his fore feet and canter off towards the plantation ; 
only, however, to roll over dead, as my companion, 
in his own words, "wiped my eye for me," by killing 
the game I had missed. Like Mr. Tupman, after thus 
loading and firing without harm to anyone, I blazed 
away with more confidence and great satisfaction, 
though without any success, for some time. At 
length, a rabbit, starting up under my feet, ran 
straight away from me down a furrow, the sides of 
which guided my aim, as, dropping from habits of 
drill on one knee, I fired a broadside of both barrels in 
quick succession, rolling bunny over, and then hash- 
ing him into a ghastly mass of blood and fur, utterly 
unfit for culinary purposes. Much elated by this 
success, I accompanied the farmer along the top of 
an arable field, in which a crop of roots were growing ; 
my companion meanwhile expatiating on the ravages 
done to his crops by the ground game, meaning hares 
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and rabbits, and pointing out to me, as was, indeed, 
sufficiently visible, that for several yards from the 
plantation nothing was growing, although that part 
of the field had been equally cultivated and sown 
with the remainder, where the crop was luxuriant. 
The rabbits were bad enough, but at any rate they 
do not get far away from the coverts, while a hare 
will travel, by fits and starts, for miles through the 
growing corn, stopping at every few bounds to bite 
off a tiller, and eat just a few succulent inches of it, 
as gourmets do asparagus ; and this process, carried 
on every night by innumerable hares, must destroy a 
vast quantity of com. I was assured, that it is not 
worth while cultivating many small fields surrounded 
by woods at all, and that even the grass of meadows 
so situated was trampled and soured until neither 
sheep nor cattle would touch it. 

The injustice of landlordism in maintaining this 
state of things at the expense of the hard-working 
tenant, and forcing him, by the iron hand of a 
despotic monopoly, to acquiesce in its continuance, 
is too glaring to need comment. Understand, it is 
landlordism in the abstract, and not the individual 
landlord so much, that is responsible, but if the hands 
of the latter were not held, as they are to a great 
extent, by considerations of policy, custom, and 
in some cases possibly, conscientiousness— if, in short, 
the landlord fully exerted the iron rod, the knout, 
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the fearful weapon of oppression he undoubtedly 
holds — the agricultural Englishman's position would 
be that of a slave, as is too well seen when he un- 
fortunately gets under a " bad " landlord, i.e., one 
who merely claims his full legal rights. Like all 
points of this fiendish land monopoly, there is a 
kind of double-action principle about the game 
question, that seems especially arranged to injure 
the community as much as possible. The farmer,, 
who looks to the products of the land for his liveli- 
hood, is made to suffer loss, in order to contribute 
to the sport of the landlord, who very probably 
sells the game, fed at the tenant's expense, and 
pockets the proceeds, thus deliberately appropriating, 
what should be a credit item in the farmer's pre- 
carious balance. The parable the prophet Nathan 
spake unto King David is vulgarised, and the rich 
man, without the pretence of hospitality, takes of 
the poor man's substance, under the name of sport. 

Again, the game destroy, chiefly in sheer waste, 
a quantity of corn that must form an enormous 
annual aggregate, and has to be replaced by sending 
money out of this country to enrich another. Think, 
further, of the many hard-working, honest labourers 
who have suffered fine, imprisonment, transportation, 
and loss of character, for killing one of these thievish 
vermin, that ransack their gardens and poor stock of 
vegetables. The transportation, forced emigration, 
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or reduction to vagrancy, of such men and their 
families, is a distinct blow at the life of the nation. 

It cannot too forcibly be said, or too soon- 
realised, that sport, the prerogative of landlordism, 
is the decay, ruin, and death of the agriculturist in 
this country, and the more effeminate the form it 
takes, the worse for the tenant farmer. The allegory 
of the New Forest standing on the sites of depopu- 
lated villages, is generally true of the whole country. 
The handful of keepers shabbily represent ten times, 
their number of starved-out, deported, criminalised 
ploughmen, shepherds, and others ; and each of their 
natty lodges is the poor equivalent of a thriving 
hamlet. But landlordism, at any cost to others,, 
must have its sport, and no doubt will continue to 
do so, while this particular question is dealt with in the 
spirit of the eleventh, instead of that of the nineteenth 
century. The present condition of things is as absurd 
as if a mill-owner monopolising a certain manufac- 
ture, insisted on keeping his factory overrun with 
moth, for instance, and made his operatives pay him 
for the cloth the insects damaged. 

Abuses as deeply rooted, though far less deadly,, 
have been successfully encountered and reformed ; 
surely this will in turn be assailed, as education makes 
its way, and our thronging millions use their reason 
and demand "by whose authority the thoughtless and 
heartless few so wrong the many ? " A nation senti- 
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mental and, further, thorough enough to sink twenty- 
millions in a lump, to redeem a very despicable crew 
of enslaved Africans, may be confidently depended on 
to deal very promptly and efficiently with a burning 
question so directly affecting its own highest interests, 
when once the true facts of the case are realised in all 
their wicked, wasteful destructiveness ; and a marked 
step in the civilisation and prosperity of England will 
be attained when the pheasant and hare are as extinct 
in her fields as the less injurious wolf. 

How much longer this denunciation of the game, 
the striking type of the still more mischievous vermin, 
" landlordism," with which the farmer appeared men- 
tally to identify it, would have lasted, must remain 
matter of conjecture, since it was startlingly interrupted 
by the sudden whirl and beat of heavy wings, accom- 
panied by two smart cracks like breaking twigs, as a 
dark form of great size came hurtling from the depths 
of the plantation close at hand. Not being so engrossed 
as the farmer himself in the rabbit, alias landlord, ques- 
tion, I was first into action, and in. a highly confused 
frame of mind discharged right and left barrels in rapid 
succession at the unexpected object ; and without 
waiting to see the effect, if any, produced by my 
fusillade, in headlong haste I crammed another brace 
of cartridges into my gun ; the farmer meanwhile 
sending his two charges after our quarry, with such 
precision as to make it swerve and endeavour to 
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regain the spinney. All this occurred in less than no 
time, so to speak ; and I was in the very act of letting 
go one, two, as before, in high excitement, as the 
bird in its changed course again crossed before me, 
when it fell a shapeless mass to the ground, just as 
my unlucky shots, which I was quite unable to with- 
hold, rushed vainly forth towards the point in mid-air 
where it had been, most obviously too late. 

Going and picking up our victim with extreme 
nonchalance, my companion announced it to be a 
" mollern," as I understood him at the time, though I 
subsequently learnt this was merely a local name for 
the " Heron," called familiarly and rustically " Moll 
Hern," which had, disastrously for itself, selected 
the thick wood as a roosting-place. This explanation, 
and an interesting and minute discussion of the whole 
incident, occupied us during our return home, where 
the mollern was triumphantly displayed, greatly 
admired, and closely examined, which process in the 
well-lighted house showed a fact that had escaped us 
in the gloom outside, namely, that in addition to the 
flatteringly large number of shot wounds the carcase 
bore, testifying to the straightness of our broadsides, 
there were two or more far larger and worse wounds, 
which could only have been caused by bullets or 
heavy slugs. Neither Mr. Johnson nor myself had fired 
anything but the ordinary small-shot cartridges, and 

in fact, had nothing with us but them, so the bullet- 

u 
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holes seemed utterly inexplicable, until I remembered 
that just as the great bird made its presence 
known, I had heard or fancied a sharp crack or two 
in the wood, though my own discharge had followed 
so closely, I was by no means clear what the sounds 
were like, whether uttered by the bird itself in its 
terror, pistol-shots, or dead boughs knocked down by 
the great bird in flying ; to all these varying conjec- 
tures, I was quite unable to offer any satisfactory 
answer, although closely cross-questioned by the 
whole family, and more particularly, perhaps, by the 
female members thereof, whose imaginations were 
considerably exercised at the romantic idea of bullets 
being fired in a wood at night, by an unknown and 
unseen marksman. 

My companion was also subjected to the heavy 
fire of questions, but as in reply to all and sundry, he 
repeated the stereotyped sentence, " I wear a taaken, 
and didn't hear nuwen, until the goon weer foired," 
peace and rest were soon accorded him. But I was not 
so fortunate, having to relate and re-relate the whole 
history of the affair, over and over again, while every 
detail was fully discussed and weighed, without 
attaining the slightest result at the time, and this 
mystery had to be ranked with its precursors, though, 
when we at length held the clue, the only mystery 
seemed to be how so obvious a connection and 
•explanation could have escaped notice. ... . . 



CHAPTER XXXV. 




HARVEST HOME. 

^AST night was celebrated Hay Harvest, 
in a kind of rustic bean-feast or wayz- 
goose, involving the excessive consump- 
tion of animal food, in the form of poultry 
and butcher's meat — both rare and unwonted 
delicacies to the agricultural labourer, who ill 
deserves his pseudonym of " chaw-bacon," so far 
as concerns the quantity of that lowly dainty, eaten or 
"chawed" by him— and plum pudding, absolutely 
black in the face, and bursting with exceeding richness, 
a special attraction to the younger men and boys. 
Good meat deserves good liquor, and the viands were 
accordingly washed down with old beer of " stingo " 
quality, drunk respectfully out of small tumblers, for 
this purpose made and provided, instead of the usual 
" straight cups/' whose only notable feature is their 
great capacity. 

In my doubly honorary position as a guest and a 

u 2 
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"Lunnoner," I was inducted into a seat next Mr. John- 
son at the head of the table, which was soon surrounded 
with the sunburnt though clean-washed labourers in 
snowy smock-frocks, bright ties, and highly-developed 
collars, accompanied by their sadly worn and weary- 
looking, but smart "old women/' and after an epito- 
mised grace the feasting began. At first the guests were 
rather constrained and self-conscious, but if there was 
little formality shown them, there was plenty of more 
substantial hospitality, and very soon broad grins and 
the ponderous country jocularity became general. The 
farmer was striving valiantly with certain fowls, and 
from the passive fortitude of the resistance they offered 
to partition, I concluded that the choicest specimens 
from the poultry-yard are not selected on these occa- 
sions. Happening to catch my eye, and probably 
guessing something of my thoughts, he proceeded, 
with many jerky interruptions, as members of the 
obdurate fowls finally parted company, to tell me a 
long-winded, sly rustic tale that appeared appro- 
priate. 

It would seem that a certain party of friends had 
been assembled to make merry over a state dinner, 
comprising all the usual well-tried items of country 
luxury, the centre-piece and mainstay being a 
singularly fine turkey, which privileged bird had, 
during its brief but joyous lifetime, enjoyed the sole 
right of foraging in the garden, from whence, as from 
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Eden, all poultry of less consideration were- rigidly 
excluded ; so that now the kitchen claimed its victim, 
it might reasonably be expected to prove of surpass- 
ing succulence and tenderness. On account of its 
size, an hour's cooking more than is the common lot 
of turkeys, was decreed in this case ; and it was with 
no ordinary sentiments, that the company and their 
hosts, in the fulness of time, proceeded to the dinner- 
table where, dwarfing all other things eatable arrayed 
thereon, already smoked the much-esteemed turkey. 
Grace being said, proceedings commenced ; some- 
what unsatisfactorily, however, as regarded the special 
dish, which, after every available knife had been tried 
and the steel freely used to them in vain, was pro- 
nounced even now insufficiently cooked, and was 
therefore, vulgarly speaking, sent once more to pot, 
for another hour's boiling. 

Time passed away tediously to the company, 
though, no doubt, there was activity enough in the 
regions of the kitchen, whence, at length, the turkey 
was once more dished up, and once more attacked. 
Alas ! Entirely forgetful of the kindness and special 
favours shown in its lifetime, the bird still proved 
obdurate ; and the host, exhausted by his efforts, 
ordered its removal for yet another hour's cooking. 

"Yes, sir," said the servant, on receiving the order; 
" company wait, sir ? " 

" Oh, yes ! company '11 wait." And the turkey 
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was again relegated to the cook. The hour passed 
away, and again the company — whose complaisance 
is remarkable — and the turkey were face to face ; and 
again the turkey resisted all endeavours to carve him, 
and the servant was bade "take him away, and give 
him another hour." 

" Company wait, sir ? " inquired the servant. 

" Oh, yes ! company '11 wait ; " and another hour 
was begun and, after sixty minutes' interval, was ended 
by 'the return of the turkey, fair indeed and tempting 
in outward seeming, but not a whit more susceptible 
to the carving-knife. In a fine spirit of British 
endurance, James was ordered to give him another 
hour. 

" Company wait, sir ? " 

"Oh, yes! company J ll wait;" and the bird-fiend 
was removed for its fifth extra hour's boiling, and 
the polite and undaunted company remained to theirs 
of waiting. In the meantime the doctor dropped in, 
expecting to be in time for a hand of cards only, but, 
without much pressing, took a seat and awaited his 
dinner with the rest. In due time the much-enduring 
turkey reappeared, only to prove as impregnable as 
ever, and now in despair the host asked the doctor for 
his professional opinion on the case. 
J After a minute inspection and grave consideration, 
amid the silent anxiety of the patient company, that 
worthy practitioner announced he could only account 
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for the state of the bird by supposing it had taken 
some of his — the doctor's — antibilious pills, because 
"he ain't got no bile in him." The daughter of the 
house, who had been under treatment, then confessed 
in some confusion that she had been in the habit of 
emptying her pill-boxes out of window into the 
garden, where of course the petted turkey had 
availed itself of them ; and thus the incident ended, 
and the long-suffering company, let us hope, appre- 
ciated the joke as some compensation for their trial 
of endurance. To make the story and concluding 
joke, such as it is, commonly intelligible, it is to be 
remembered that in the country " boil" and "bile" 
are pronounced exactly alike. Those labourers near 
enough to hear this anecdote were greatly amused, as 
in duty bound, and I myself did it all honour, to the 
quiet satisfaction of the narrator. 

All this while the sons and other muscular assist- 
ants had been doing wonders in the way of carving, 
and the guests still greater prodigies in the way of 
eating ; but repletion comes to even the agricultural 
appetite at last, and buttons were undone, and belts 
let out in vain ; bringing relief in the forms of 
coolness and expansion no doubt, but not averting 
satiety. The tables were therefore cleared, pipes 
and tobacco produced, and the usual loyal toasts, 
also Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and family in their turn, 
were proposed and duly honoured. Then the 
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ploughman, who can't enjoy his " baccy " while he 
has anything on his mind, bluntly gave the time- 
honoured toast, "God speed the plough," and 
precipitately lighting his pipe, leaned back in his 
seat with the air of one who had done his duty, and was 
now about to take his deserved ease. An interval, 
only broken by the subdued chatter of the women, 
ensued, until a gruff voice unexpectedly proposed: 

The inside of a loaf, 

The outside of a gaol, 
A pound of good beef, 

And a pint of good ale ; 

which was well received. One after another were now 
called on for a song without success, but after many 
jocular refusals and chaffing demurs, a youngster 
was induced to favour the company. He sang a 
long, old-world kind of ballad, to a curious sad tune, 
both of which I wish I could preserve as relics from 
a past time. The singer is understood to be ill, or 
in trouble of some kind, and the ballad goes in 
this wise : 

Come sit by me, dear George, 
And hold my hand awhile ; 

{father \ 
mother I 
brother >dear, 
sister J 
true love/ 
Coming over yonder stile. 
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Father, \ 
Mother, I 

Brother, Vhave you either gold or silver 
Sister, I 
True love,/ 

To set my body free ; 
And to save my body from the cold clay ground, 

And the grass growing- over me ? 

No, I have neither gold nor silver, 

To set thy body free ; 
Nor to save thy body from the cold clay ground, 

And the grass growing over thee. 

Refrain. 
For it's oh, the prickly bush, 

It pricks my heart right sore; 
Oh ! if I get out of the prickly bush, 

I'll never get in it any more. 

And so on for many stanzas, merely changing the 
name of the friend seen " coming over yonder stile," 
who, after all, is powerless to help. There seems to 
be a great, and yet a familiar sorrow struggling to 
manifest itself in this ballad, and the dumb sympathy 
of " dear George," the oft-renewed and as often dis- 
appointed hope of help in dire distress, and the simple 
and rather melancholy tune, made considerable im- 
pression on me ; remaining after the youth bluntly 
terminated his performance by saying " The Prickly 
Bush and not unlike the mournful semi-perception 
felt when a dog is trying to make one understand 
something. You know he has a meaning, but his 
most earnest efforts do not place it within your grasp, 
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and the attempt to understand becomes painful in its 
inutility. 

By-and-by a young man of twenty or so burst 
out with a song commencing — 

I'm off by the morning train, 

To cross the raging main, 

Ten thousand miles from my own true love, 

That I never shall see again. 

Chorus. 
Then blow ye winds, heigho, 
And roving we will go ; 
We'll stay no more on England's shore, 
But be off to the Ohio. 

A fine contrast this to the previous song, with its 
impotent despair, and hopeless, almost apathetic 
misery. That, an echo from the ignorant narrow- 
mindedness of Protectionist times ; this, a newer 
and more glorious Marseillaise, the birth-chant of 
free republics, which shall endure for ages, and, in 
the instincts of liberty, law, and order, transmitted 
through them, for ever. In such a connection, the 
coarse commonplaceness of the "morning train" 
assumes an air of real romance, and the whole song 
is saturated with self-helpful, self-reliant virility and 
vivacity, worthy of its singers; for, as I have since 
been credibly informed, it is heard wherever the 
English emigrant makes his way. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



HARVEST HOME. 




Alp am bound to admit, drinking formed an integral 
' part. Thus one exercise was, passing round a 
certain inconvenient horn, to be drained by each in 
succession, to the repeated chorus : 



the difficulty being in adjusting the mouth to the 
shape of the vessel. This ceremony concluded, a 
wooden bowl was produced, and a small horn full of 
ale being placed upon the base of the inverted bowl, 
each guest in turn drank off the ale, and then tossed 



Drink, boy, drink, 

But mind you do not spill ; 

For if you do, you shall drink two, 

It is our master's will ; 
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up the horn, and turning the bowl a complete revolu- 
tion, caught it again in its former position, while the 
company sang 

Over, and over, and over, and over, 

The ale is drinked up, 

And the bowl is turned over ; 

the horn being refilled for each, as the trick passed 
round. 

Another feat was to drink up a horn of ale, 
and "make a pond on your nail without breaking," 
i.e., so completely empty the cup, that what drained 
out of it, being received on the thumb-nail, should 
form a bead, and not break or overflow; by no means 
so easy a task as it appears. 

These quaint old-world diversions, no doubt, date 
back to a time when books and newspapers were 
unknown, and, as it seems to me, are preferable, as 
an amusement, to the perusal of Lloyds' or Reynolds', 
publications so much in favour with the working 
man, who in them and the district visitor's tracts 
enjoys the extremes of opposing views ; or would do 
so, if he ever by any chance read the tracts. They 
seem to me to be especially interesting, now that 
excursion trains, fetes, and "penny dreadfuls" are 
so rapidly toning townsman and rustic alike into 
blatant, slangy, East End cockneyism, though I 
believe that that is preferable to the sickly varnish of 
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pseudo-fashion, and boarding-house gentility, found 
chiefly among the patrons of the " brummagem " 
society journals. 

As a finale to the evening, a song was called for, 
and presently a very pretty ballad, both in air and 
words, was sung, of which, however, I only remem- 
bered one verse, viz. : 

The summer is o'er, and the harvest is past, 
"We've reaped all the wheat, and we've mown all the grass ; 
There's a neat little cottage that stands just in view, 
We'll all go out a-courting; now there's nothing else to do. 

Chorus. 

Nothing else to do, 
There's nothing else to do ; 
We'll all go out a-courting, 
Now there's nothing else to do. 

This concluded, and applauded, the party broke 
up, with three tremendous cheers for " Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson and the family," and speedily dispersed into 
the silent night. 

Perhaps there was more drinking in the enter- 
tainment, than the very tender consciences — as to 
others' doings — so common among us just at present, 
would approve ; but, considering that an extra glass 
of beer is as much a luxury to the hard-worked 
labourer as champagne to the conceited middle 
classes, it is at least excusable one night in the year, 
and gatherings like this must do immense good by 
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promoting friendly feeling between the farmer and 
his serfs. It must be remembered, also, that drinking 
rites have flourished in the race from its earliest 
appearance in history, and since " what is bred in 
the bone will come out in the flesh," every allowance 
must be made on that account. 

Listening to the general conversation, I was much 
amused at the dry, quaint humour of many of the 
by-words used. It is a sort of subterranean, under- 
hand kind of fun, often tinged with pathos, and very 
similar to the best of the American humour — not that 
depending upon nigger absurdities, or inflated word- 
ing — requiring consideration before its full bearing is 
seen, and with a humanity and kindliness in it that is 
conspicuously absent in the brilliant but heartless 
chaff of the cockney. These by-words, in fact, are a 
species of proverbial philosophy on a small scale, and 
your clodhopper will often produce one as pat as 
possible to the subject with the most wooden face 
imaginable, enjoying its appropriate application inter- 
nally immensely all the same ; oftentimes they are 
undeniably coarse, and, therefore, inadmissible here ; 
but even so, comparing favourably with the English 
classics of a century ago. A good specimen of these 
by-words, was the calling a very miserable-looking 
old. man, " a churchyard deserter." The deserter 
from the army is not an infrequent object in these 
rural districts, and in his hasty and surreptitious 
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passage, usually becomes truly lamentable in his worn 
and torn appearance ; much more, then, must a man 
be pitiable and in evil case, whose proper sphere, 
whence he unduly absents himself, is the churchyard. 
■The' name of " ready-money customer " applied to a 
beggar, is also a good example, as in spite of the 
well-meant efforts of the Charity Organisation Society 
and other bodies, the basis of the beggar's trans- 
actions is still almost exclusively cash. Another 
instance is the calling a vicious horse, " light behind," 
i.e., betraying a disagreeable tendency to fly' up 
there ; or, in other words, to kick. I notice that the 
extended employment of agricultural machinery, has 
already contributed some technicalities to the ver- 
nacular, as anyone who changes his mind is said to 
"flywheel;" an expression very forcible to anyone 
who has seen some important thrashing or other 
business brought to a stand-still by the breakage of a 
gearing-wheel, as not unfrequently happens, to the 
huge inconvenience of the farmer. Then again, there 
is the jocular permission to a well-grown lad, that in 
the event of his succeeding in some undertaking, he 
"may hang up his hat where the men do theirs;" 
slily indicative of his having attained sufficient stature, 
mentally as well as physically, to associate with adults. 
The advice, that " if you eat the top of the loaf first, 
you'll never want bread," clearly illustrates the para- 
doxical and droll, yet sound wisdom of these by- 
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words, since, the possession of the loaf being 
presupposed, it is manifest that by the course 
recommended, the larger natural division of the loaf 
remains as a provision against contingencies. 

A similar kind of proverb is one that must have 
come down to us from literally prehistoric times, and 
defines the place of honour among a party as being 
"first in a wood and last in a bog," the advantages of 
which positions are self-evident, while the phrase is 
redolent of simple, open-air life and pursuits, in their 
antique simplicity. What a depth of poetical truth 
there is, again, in the homely consolation under mis- 
chances and bad luck, that "worse misfortunes happen 
at sea." It tells a tale of lost, but not forgotten rela- 
tives, who have abandoned the quiet country life, and 
set their faces towards the lands of wonder and wealth 
across the great deep, wherein they have found a grave, 
and is a fitting corollary of the " ran away to sea " 
that so often is the climax of a dare-devil country lad's 
escapades, when . merely outbursts of boyish folly — 
when the stain of crime rests upon him, he usually 
seems to prefer the army, for some occult reason. 
There is no need of any attempt at illustrating the 
truth of this familiar proverb ; every memory, and too 
many hearts, bear witness to that. 

It seems pretty evident ■ that the seafaring career 
of mankind, even in this island, came comparatively 
late in his history, since the figure of speech is to 
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"plough the sea." Had the reverse been the case, 
the plough would probably have been said to " sail the 
land." In the same way, the boatswain derives the 
descriptive part of his name from the farm. Thus the 
sea has borrowed terms from the fields, without one 
instance of the opposite course. And yet, fishing is 
clearly a more elementary mode of maintaining life 
than agriculture, which necessarily implies the posses- 
sion, in a greater or less degree, of domesticated 
animals. 

A by-word very characteristic of the law-abiding 
spirit of the race, manifests itself in the speech, 
" Right's no man's wrong." A great fact this, and 
yet, how many one meets who feel themselves 
aggrieved at having to concede their neighbours the 
exact measure they claim for themselves ! The 
maxim is the essence of all the schemes of honesty 
and morality ever formulated. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 




BANK HOLIDAY. 

^AZING upon our stupendous engineering: 
works — viaducts, embankments, and so 
?(? forth — and reflecting upon the energy of 
both brain and muscle displayed in the 
perfect adaptation of the means to the end 
in their every detail, no less than in the grand 
total, thoughts cannot but rise of mingled ad- 
miration and awe, at the immensity of the aggregate 
of sheer brute force employed in their construction,, 
and evolved for such purposes, from the little-con- 
sidered but profound depths of "the million," "the 
working classes/' " the great unwashed ; " by which 
sneering terms the Society (!) journals and their 
admirers mean the bone and sinew, the real tangible 
strength, in brief the people of this, our own most 
glorious England. And this colossus of brute 
strength is equally available, under suitable direction, 
for evil as for good — a solemn fact this, my masters L 



Bank Holiday. 



If it be urged that we have nothing at all com- 
parable, as a show, with the relics of antiquity — those 
of Egypt, for instance — it is to be remembered that 
we are, before all things, a matter-of-fact people,, 
taking small heed of appearances, but looking mainly 
to the practical, work-a-day utility of our undertak- 
ings ; and further, in the civilisation of antiquity, the 
life of a man, merely representing a greater or less 
degree of polish on a few inches of the granite of 
some showy but useless monument, was, as a neces- 
sary consequence, held in small value. Now, and 
here, we at any rate profess to see a value to the 
commonwealth in the existence of every loyal subject 
although in many ways this as yet remains matter of 
theory only. 

The above, and many similar philosophic and 
patriotic thoughts which spontaneously arose, in- 
duced me at once to fall in with the overtures made 
me by Jack, my engineer friend, to accompany him 
and his brothers — and a few tens of thousands others. 
— in an excursion planned for the next morning, being 
that of Bank Holiday; and so, in reasonably good 
time I found myself on the way to seeing this 
mightiest of the many mighty modern engines 
blowing off steam ! This great People having for 
one day paused in making Atlantic cables, iron- 
clads, or what not, I would respectfully mix with them, 
and observe their great and godlike sports, while 

X 2 
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Isthmian Games, and such-like small fry, crouch 
abashed in the mists of antiquity. This somewhat 
romantic and high-flown vein of thought either 
wore itself out, or was more adapted for the soli- 
tude of the country lanes than the bustle of the 
railway-station ; as, very shortly after our arrival 
there, it had quite vanished, under the influence of 
numerous jostlings and shovings, freely and impar- 
tially bestowed and received by the groups of excited 
rustic holiday-makers that crowded the platform, and, 
as the train drew slowly in, rushed wildly up and 
down, endeavouring to keep with or get away from 
their respective parties, to find one and avoid another; 
attempts that were invariably futile, as, goaded on 
by the porters and station-masters, most were com- 
pelled to accept such positions as blind fate bestowed. 

Jack and his mates contrived to force themselves, 
and drag me with them, into the train, where we were 
at first received with the scowls awarded new-comers 
under such circumstances ; but, having made good 
our tenure, we at once made common cause with the 
veritable aborigines, and declared the compartment 
" full," as indeed it was. After an interval, devoted 
to the interchange of pleasantries of a type peculiar 
to the artisan class, such as " Only standing up seats 
here ; " " Oh, yes, lots of room for one — outside ; " 
" Sit down and take a walk, sir ; " " If you can't get 
in, tumble in ; " " Sit well back, and then you'll get 
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a longer ride for your money ; " varied by frantic 
yellings of Dick for Bill, and Bill for 'Arry, the 
parties being generally located as far apart as the 
limits of the long train permitted, while everybody 
got packed in somehow ; the whistle sounded, and we 
at length started. 

In spite of our highly-crowded condition, recalling 
the horrors of the middle passage, great good-humour 
and general chat prevailed, the talk turning mainly 
on railway speeds, engines, and so on, and Brunei's 
feat of running a broad gauge engine from London to 
Bristol, 112 miles, in an hour, was cited; but Jack and 
his mates, taking a professional view of the matter 
declined to believe in it, on the grounds that any 
driver knew, very little pace beyond a safe sixty miles 
or so an hour would drive the engine clean off the 
metals by its own impetus, even if the early destruc- 
tion of the brasses did not prevent such a speed being 
attained at all. As bearing on the case, it was stated 
that on the singularly straight piece of the South- 
Eastern Railway between Ashford and Tunbridge, 
high speeds were impracticable, as the oscillation 
caused by the alternate piston-strokes, which is 
destroyed by the curves and counter-curves of other 
lines as fast as developed, has there, from the absence 
of these sinuosities, a tendency to increase in regular 
gradation, until the train would finally swing beyond 
its centre of gravity and fall sideways. Jack related 
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an incident that he had witnessed at an engine-fitting 
shop he had once visited in the way of business in 
the north of England, being a race between a sprint- 
runner of local fame and an express locomotive for 
100 yards, each starting from scratch, the level and 
■firm cinder-path between the sets of rails in the 
great workshop affording the best of going for the 
runner. The man was undoubtedly the favourite ; 
but Jack assured us, that although he had covered 
more than half the course before the locomotive could 
be said to be on the move, yet that ponderous racer 
shot past the pedestrian in the last few yards, an easy 
winner. I must confess that I should like to see 
such a race myself. With such tales and conversa- 
tion, we wiled away the time pleasantly enough, find- 
ing frequent variety in the chaff liberally bestowed 
upon other excursionists, who would fain have entered 
our compartment at the various intermediate stations, 
until in lapse of time we arrived at the Palace of 
Glass, whose playing-fields will doubtless worthily 
supplement those of Eton, in deciding any slight 
.skirmishes in the future history of the world that may 
fall to the Creasy of New Zealand to describe. 

As a Londoner I was well acquainted with the 
material attractions of this beautiful resort, and was 
therefore quite at liberty to bestow my entire attention 
upon " the people," for the closer observation of 
whom I had journeyed hither, and evidently not in 
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vain, since my quarry was now before and around 
me, in full force and variety. At a first glance the 
most marked peculiarities appeared to be a certain 
florid taste in hats, and a partiality for brilliant neck- 
ties and waistcoats, one or all of which adorned the 
persons of the great majority of the company, many 
of whom superadded a more or less abbreviated clay 
pipe, which, aided by malt liquor judiciously "ex- 
hibited," prevented the holiday splendour of their 
apparel from preying on the wearers' spirits. Passing 
from the general to the particular, I proceeded to 
watch and study the Bank Holiday Briton, in the 
first place, whilst engaged in the time-honoured game 
of skittles. Here indeed was sweet simplicity ; no 
sooner were the men restored to position, with much 
labour and skill, after each onslaught, than the next 
swoop overthrew them again, and so on, the players 
preserving the painful gravity befitting so Sisyphean 
a sport. To be sure, an extraneous element of 
excitement was occasionally, I may say unpleasantly 
introduced, by playfully dropping the heavy ball on 
the foot of an unwary bystander, but this was justly 
despised as a mere gallery stroke by the more 
skilful elders. As a nation we have the credit of 
taking our pleasure hardly, and so far this game 
is thoroughly English ; but somehow, in its ceaseless 
and apparently resultless hard hitting, I seem to 
see in it traces of the qualities which made the 
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road to Brussels a " no thoroughfare " for an Emperor 
one wet Sunday. 

Some such qualities were decidedly necessary for 
the exploration of the Great Tower, which now 
attracted our party, the remorseless steps whereof 
laugh elan and verve to scorn, yielding only to sheer 
irrational doggedness, which perseveres blindly in the 
ascent, and ignores the stern necessity of coming 
down again. Shrugging the shoulders of experience, 
and winking the eye of wisdom, as my companions 
blithely started upon their spiral career, I turned the 
back of discretion on that tower of many steps, 
which I think might change the views of Mr. 
Longfellow's friend as to " Excelsioring/' and, 
wandering onwards, presently came to the shores 
of the Great Lake. 

Here I found the subject of my observation, the 
British workman to wit, gazing upon the gigantic 
and grotesque antediluvian models with wonder, and 
upon certain adjacent anglers with awe, evidently 
considering them as likely to catch the living re- 
presentatives of the casts, which he supposes to be 
displayed as encouraging samples — a large variety 
within — and reasonably anticipating some amount 
of excitement on such a capture, waits and smokes 
meanwhile, in silent, rapt expectancy, with com- 
mendable if misdirected patience. Having consumed 
a modest "bitter" en route, I next arrived at the 
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pleasure fair. And now the British enthusiasm, 
which had perhaps rather waned in my bosom of 
late, burst forth with new vigour at sight of the 
Archery Ground. If archery be not English, pray 
what is ? By my halidame, a righte merrie pastyme 
under ye greenwode tre. What ho there, varlets ! 
bring forth the clothyard shafts, and eke the eighty- 
one-ton bow (the early English name of this weapon, 
I misremembered). Peace, base caitiff! what wots 
the forester free of six broad pence ? Nay, an thou 
wilt, pouch it, and avoid ! 

Entering fully into the spirit of the thing, I 
assumed as Robin Hood-like an attitude as my 
recollection of his pictures enabled me, and dis- 
charged my first arrow. Marry, beshrew me, a 
goodly aim : full i' th' clout at thirty paces far. True, 
it was by no means the target intended, but with 
a careless glance at the admiring throng, and 
endeavouring to look as if I always shot at an angle 
of 30 0 off my line of sight, I delivered my remaining 
shafts. Alas ! the so lately admiring spectators 
smiled sarcastically, as the luckless arrows wobbled 
indecisively about, and one informed his friend 'Arry 
at some distance : " That 'e (me) couldn't hit a barn, 
if 'e was shut up inside of it." 

As I dismally withdrew, I wondered if sponsors 
reflect on the risks of naming children Henry and 
Harry. In every obnoxious position and every low row 
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''Any is to the fore. The fatal influence of the name 
is over him, and he can't help it. If the initial 
aspirate could be retained, it might be otherwise, 
but this seems too much to hope for. But since 
the capital so signally fails to exert itself, how 
would it be to try spelling the name with two or 
three small letters ? — thus : " hhharry" — one or other 
of which might escape the general fate. 

Sadder, if not appreciably wiser, for 'Arry's criti- 
cism, I devoted myself to finding my friends, whom 
I discovered, and joined, at an al fresco tea. Stirring 
the fragrant cup, and musing on the incidents of the 
day, I came to the conclusion, that as when an 
Englishman is at work he does it with heart and 
soul, so when he seeks enjoyment he will enjoy 
himself at any pains, in his own way and according 
to his lights ; and that somehow or other this single- 
ness of mind and body towards the object immedi- 
ately in view, is a cause of the United States, British 
India, and Anglo-Saxondom generally, and that bids 
fair to be the World. 

Of the journey home, I can only speak regret- 
full}''. As yet, it is too evident that the before- 
mentioned lights of the average Englishman guide 
him to little beyond material and gross pleasures, 
too often carried into dissipation and excess. There 
is, however, in this respect everything to hope from 
the spread of education, ennobling those lights, and 
teaching him self-respect. 
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A DfiNOUMENT. 




ESIDE the occasional visits to the charm- 
ing Mary, that were paid by her faithful 
admirer Jack in my company, the com- 
plete entente cordiale that evidently existed 
between these two young people induced 
me, with the instinct of a veteran, to suspect 
that these public interviews were merely con- 
necting-links between private meetings, where soul 
met soul, and more than probably lips also, in less 
constrained intercourse than the laws of public 
opinion would tolerate in the presence of an out- 
sider. My guesses were destined to receive con- 
firmation in a most startling manner, while the 
mystery which had hung over the village ever since 
the poaching affray, and had been the piece de 
resistance for the speculations of the wiseacres, was 
unexpectedly cleared up by one and the same extra- 
ordinary incident. 

The first intimation reached The Grange — whither 
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I had just returned after my usual solitary ramble 
in the dusky evening — in the person of engineer 
Jack, who, violently heated and badly bruised, 
appeared without warning in the kitchen, where, as 
usual, all were assembled in conclave, supporting, or, 
in point of fact, carrying poor little Mary, her usually 
natty attire torn, dirtied, and disarranged, who 
proved, if evidence were necessary, that her nerves 
were equally disordered, by falling into strong 
hysterics of the most painful character, as soon as 
she found herself safely among the females of the 
household. The damage Jack had sustained was 
almost unnoticed, in the confusion which instantly 
arose ; but, regardless of the volleys of questions 
poured on him from all sides, as soon as he had seen 
Mary safe in the charge of his mother and sisters, 
he, with the practical and prompt common-sense that 
was part of his character, called to one and all to 
take hats and sticks, and accompany him at once. 
All the men and boys about the place had rapidly 
assembled, and so it was a very respectable force in 
point of numbers that sallied forth, in obedience to 
the master-mind, where and what to do we knew 
not, but determined to make a good effort at the 
job, whatever it might prove to be. Jack had already 
started off a boy to the village to tell the constable, 
the keepers, and, in fact, all and any help he could 
find, to meet us, the advance-guard of the flying 
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column, at a certain hunting-gate, in the great 
spinney or chase, towards which point our party 
was now conducted, at a slashing walk that left me 
no breath for asking questions of our grim and 
resolute leader. It was not until long after, that the 
event took a connected or intelligible form, but for 
convenience, the following correct account of the 
affair may as well be given now. 

It appears that Mary, the pretty little barmaid to 
whom allusion has often been made, on this particular 
evening took a stroll to enjoy the air, the nightingale, 
or what not, and fancy directed her steps towards the 
spinney, though for my part I am decidedly of opinion 
that my friend Jack had at least as much to do with 
her going there, as either or all of these reasons. 
This night, as it happened, Jack was delayed, or 
Mary was too early, for the girl had made several 
turns, up and down the long, narrow, and shadowy 
strip of sward, known as the " yew-tree ride," when, 
without the rustle of a leaf or snap of a twig, a man 
suddenly stood before her, whom the startled girl 
recognised as the Yankee Colonel, or as she was more 
disposed to think, his ghost. This horrible idea was 
instantly dispelled by the new-comer addressing her 
with : 

" Wa'all, Mary, my dear, you've been a long time 
coming, but I guess you're here now, and what's more, 
so am I, and what's still further more, so ain't nobody 
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else. I calk'late the Britishers down in the settle- 
ments chalked me off dead or vamosed, but them 
as waits, wins. Where there's forest, there's living 
for me ; so I've been camping out Injun fashion, 
waiting, and waiting — and what for ? Why, for luck 
to send me you, as it has to-night. I've sot out long 
enough, but I reckon I'll take a hand now : your'n 
if you'll let me ; or if you won't, if it comes to that. 
It's been roughish times camping out, I tell you, for 
your climate's beastly, and there's nothing to eat but 
pheasants and crows, and one don't taste at all, and the 
other tastes too much, but this makes up for all ; so I 
guess you'll come and see my wigwam, and try squaw 
life for a spell, along o' me. Hollering's no use, my 
pretty ; it's a far cry to the township." With which, 
the miscreant seized the bewildered Mary, who uttered 
heart-rending screams — quickly smothered in the 
dense wood — at his odious touch ; and feeling herself 
powerless to resist or summon help, lost all hope as 
the Yankee bore her towards his den. 

Suddenly, a sturdy form leaped with a crash upon 
the Colonel, and, as the pair closed, an English voice, 
which, even in her agitation, Mary recognised as that 
of the missing gamekeeper, cried with an oath : 

" You cowardly poacher. It ain't only Yankees 
can lie out in the woods unbeknown when they like. 
You thought you had settled me with your pistol, 
didn't you ? That was the second try you've had 
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at me ; but this is the third time, and the luck ought 
to be my side. All right, Mary dear, I'll sort this 
blackguard." 

And so the two rivals engaged in furious conflict, 
more like that of brute beasts than men, while Mary 
sent scream after scream of agonised terror pealing 
through the wood, whose density soon stifled them • 
and still the struggle continued, neither being able to 
plant a decisive blow. 

Well might poor little Mary shriek ; whichever 
was victor, she would be the prize, and, not knowing 
where to go, or powerless from fright to escape, she 
remained close by, watching the fight with a certain 
animal interest, inseparable from a battle, screaming 
from time to time with all the strength bestowed by 
the powerful and painful emotions raging within her 
breast. All this occurred in a comparatively brief 
space of time ; and the hand-to-hand struggle between 
the Yankee and the keeper, both strong, trained men, 
accustomed to feel the grip of an enemy, was at its 
height, when Jack, arriving late at the rendezvous, 
heard and recognised Mary's screams, and, crying 
aloud that help was at hand, dashed frantically 
through the underwood, guided by the shrieks, to 
the scene of action, in time to render signal service to 
his lady-love, thus sorely beset. Armed with a heavy 
and jagged flint stone he caught up on the impulse of 
the moment, he struck a blow with the nervous vigour 
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of an arm used to swaying the smith's sledge-hammer, 
full upon the bare head of the Yankee, just after the 
latter succeeded in driving his murderous bowie-knife 
— once, twice — between the ribs of the hapless keeper, 
who, streaming and choking with blood, fell to the 
ground on the one hand, as the Colonel dropped like 
a bullock, with a broken brain-pan, under Jack's 
ferocious and unexpected onslaught. 

Having somewhat calmed and reassured Mary, 
who was sobbing and screaming in a semi-delirious 
state, but otherwise had no need of immediate atten- 
tion, Jack bound up the ghastly wounds of the un- 
lucky keeper as well as he could with handkerchiefs, • 
and only then started to convey poor Mary to the 
nearest house, which was The Grange — a task of 
considerable duration and trouble, as the girl was 
almost out of her mind with extreme agitation. 
When, as before described, he at length reached 
home with his precious charge, he at once organised 
a party to bring in the wounded keeper, and secure 
his assailant; but, on arriving at the spot, it was 
found that the Yankee had recovered himself, or had 
been merely playing " 'possum," but was at any rate 
gone. The unhappy gamekeeper was still there. 
Jack's messenger well fulfilled his mission, and a 
formidable contingent met us at the hunting-gate 
when, slowly and sadly bearing the dying keeper, 
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we made our way thither. The indignation of the 
assembled group was intense ; and after a party had 
been entrusted with the duty of bearing the victim, 
on a hurdle, to the nearest surgeon, torches were 
procured, and a most minute search made of the 
entire plantation during most of the night, and re- 
sumed methodically with daylight, when our numbers 
were greatly increased as the news spread ; but, after 
the chase, and all woods in the vicinity, had been 
skilfully surrounded and thoroughly explored, it be- 
came too evident that, despite all our pains, the 
Yankee had got clear away. 

His lair or wigwam, cunningly concealed in the 
recesses of an old overgrown chalk dell, was dis- 
covered, and its arrangements spoke highly of the 
ability of the Colonel to make himself comfortable 
under difficulties ; but the man himself had disap- 
peared thenceforth and for ever. His rival and 
victim, the gamekeeper, recovered sufficiently to 
narrate the main facts I have recorded above to the 
parson who smoothed, so far as mortal could, his 
path to another world, but died next day from his 
fearful wounds ; and the time-honoured " Crowner's 
quest " having in due form met around his remains, 
they were reverently removed to their last resting- 
place, amid the sympathy of the entire village. Mary 
■endured a serious nervous illness of some days' dura- 

Y 
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tion, before it was possible to convey her home, but 
youth and a sound country constitution prevented her 
feeling any lasting ill effects. 

And so terminated an eventful passage in a real 
rustic idyll. The days are past when chivalric devo- 
tion, even when pursued to the death, is prized, unless, 
indeed, the pocket is benefited thereby, but I doubt if 
ever maiden in days of old had a braver, truer lover 
than the rude gamekeeper showed himself to Mary. 
Of course he was forgotten as promptly and effectually 
as he was buried — that is only saying Mary was 
human and feminine — and Jack reigned in his stead as 
king of her affections, equally as a matter of course. 
I will only add, that I hope the storms already en- 
countered may clear the air for them, and leave the 
rest of their lives bright and peaceful. In short, that 
Jack and Mary may "live happily ever afterwards," 
as the traditionary ending of such romaunts is. • 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



ADIEU ! 



S-g UNSET in the Channel; the restless 
^j^P^Si waves ever raising their foam-crested 
{.f^^Jy^ pinnacles where an instant before, and 
^w!§ff as immediately after, yawns a gloomy 
void, as though striving to attain a place 
i§i whence to take a final farewell glimpse of 
that departed sun, whose beams still glow 
ruddily in the western sky, on the more aspiring 
wave-crests, and above all, on the emigrant ship. 
Eagerly, ceaselessly, like some glorious bird of 
passage, knowing her strength and immutably bound 
upon some noble errand, does she press forward 
toward, that roseate golden West, while many a heart 
accepts the augury, and glows with hope as bright. 
And yet, while still the sun gilds mast and sail, and 
hopes run highest, and the toilsome past is only 
recalled with a hardly painful sigh, as night draws 
silently down from the surrounding horizon, veiling 
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the green hills and white cliffs of dear old England 
from their eyes for evermore, there will not be want- 
ing a faithful few, who gaze lingeringly across the 
darkening main, earnestly, perhaps sorrowfully, but 
wholly affectionately, looking back. 

So, too, the man of science, poring over some 
painfully wrought fragment of flint or bone, sole 
witness of a bygone race, as he seeks to learn all it 
can tell, from this first feeble step on that ladder of 
inventive ability which we of this age have climbed 
so high, and still know not the summit, pictures to 
himself this feeble animal, man, in his earliest, fiercest 
struggles with stern, because unsubdued nature, and 
giving the reins to his imagination, finds his chief 
delight in looking back. 

And I myself, now that Time, that proverbial 
destroyer, has gathered into the things of the past 
the last day, hour, and minute of my stay at The 
Grange, and the inexorable law of necessity lias 
dragged me out of that kindly circle, and once more 
plunged me into the whirl and roar of City life, which 
seems far more feverish and distasteful than ever, 
find a constant and unfailing, though withal melan- 
choly resource in looking back to that time of calm 
serenity, where I need not fear to meet one single 
one of those fearful ghosts of past follies, which make 
the memories of men little more than graveyards of 
slightly covered horrors, any or all of which may 
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at any moment, and without warning, rise from 
their surrounding graves, and petrify one with their 
Gorgon stare. 

I have read that a philosopher of old denned 
" pleasure " as the " absence of pain," and after my 
holiday experience, I, for one, most cordially endorse 
the maxim, having found more and truer happiness, 
under the roof-tree of the sturdy old Grange, and 
in the sylvan recesses of the adjacent chase, than 
anywhere else, although I have sought it in most of 
London's so-called places of pleasure, only to turn in 
disgust from their feverish mockery of joy. Ah ! 
those sunny mornings in the deep, drowsy woodlands; 
and oh ! those sociable, chatty evenings in the great, 
gloomy kitchen, with its strong contrasts of red fire- 
gleam and pitchy blackness, and the subtle, home- 
like scent of the undying wood-fire. Woe is me ! to 
have to face the solemn fact that these are of the 
past, and irrevocable even to the gods, while before 
me stretches a monotonous vista of days and weeks 
of headlong business, sparsely ornamented by the 
barest conventional forms of formal acquaintance, 
a sorry substitute indeed for the warm-hearted 
cordiality I value so highly, now I am looking back. 

No purpose would be served by my dwelling upon 
my leave-taking with Mr. Johnson and his family. 
It is enough to say that, although my stay with them 
had a merely pecuniary basis and origin, I had the 
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keen pleasure of feeling that I left behind me a circle 
of friends who, if they lacked the exquisite finicking- 
ness of the sickly, sham societyism of Clapham or 
Bayswater, were at any rate perfectly earnest and 
sincere in their protestations of good-will ; and that 
my vacant seat amid that kindly party would often 
turn their thoughts and words in kindness to me, 
become again a mere unit — a waif and stray in the 
great ocean of turbulent life, whence I had emerged 

Jack drove me to the station, an arrangement in 
which everyone tacitly acquiesced, as being in the 
eternal fitness of things ; and although our ride was 
nearly silent, and we parted with the ordinary 
apparently cold hand-grasp, which Englishmen use 
indifferently in parting for a night or for eternity, I 
am sure the separation was mutually regretted. 
Sending back by him all the kindly-worded, if some- 
what conventional messages I could think of, to the 
people at The Grange, I entered the train, and with 
much the feeling of a boy going back to school, 
returned to the despotic thraldom of London 
business. 

If I cannot still pursue the innocent and natural 
pleasures of my holiday season, I can at least enjoy 
the retrospect, as I note down this threadbare account 
of them ; and I now recognise, and I hope appreciate, 
the plain, straightforward, solid worth of the people 
who have made England what it is — its agricultural 
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population — which after all is the mass, as it is the 
incarnation, of the most strongly marked and most 
valuable of the qualities constituting the ideal John 
Bull. 

But enough of these merely selfish regrets ; let me 
rather give the latest news an age of intense letter- 
writing enables me to do, about my kind rustic friends, 
as I am proud to call them. First and foremost, then, 
as is right, I will make it known that Jack and 
pretty little Mary are on the verge of committing 
matrimony, and starting in housekeeping. It was 
evident even before my stay terminated, that the 
devoted and ingenious Jack was at last in a fair way 
to gain his heart's desire ; and while deploring the 
violent manner in which his course was cleared of 
more energetic rivals, my best wishes and congratula- 
tions are at the service of the loving couple, whom I 
consider well adapted to one another. The step is 
rendered practicable in a worldly sense, by Jack's 
having at length induced his hold-fast locks to let go, 
when the proper key is applied, with more certainty 
than attended his first efforts. Another change, which 
according to the latest .intelligence is pending, is the 
marriage of the soldier cousin and Miss Lucy; while I 
learn that a certain curate is rather often found playing 
lawn-tennis at The Grange ; but then lawn-tennis is a 
charming amusement, and of course it is a clergy- 
man's plain duty to. mix as much as possible with 
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his parishioners, so his presence does not necessarily 
concern Mary, the elder daughter, after all. 

In spite of careful search, and a close watch kept 
at the local railway-stations, Colonel Shi. Hatchett, 
as he himself would describe it, had " teetotally ab- 
squatulated," nothing more having ever been heard 
of him ; and it is now considered certain that he has 
left England. If his coming adventures are as exciting 
and varied as those he claims to have already under- 
gone, his career will not be wanting in antidotes for a 
love disappointment, in the way of thrilling incidents 
by flood and field. Possibly, in the " ewigkeit" which 
has now closed over him, he may meet Irish Mike, 
who ran away after the chaise disaster, and was heard 
of no more. As to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, my kind 
hosts, and the rest of their belongings, I understand 
all are jogging along with the same stolid disregard 
to the passage of time as the famous "deacon's 
chaise/' enjoying their uneventful but placid and 
happy life, undisturbed by "hurry" or any other 
demon of unrest; and so I leave them all to enjoy 
the calm contentment in very fact that moves my 
longing envy in looking back. 

THE END. 
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^ THE COSSACK. By James Hutton. i vol., 14s. 
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HOG-HUNTING IN THE EAST, AND OTHER 
SPORTS. By Captain J. T. Newall, Author of 
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JOHNNY ROBERTSON. The Story of the Child- 
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JUDICIAL DRAMAS ; OR, THE ROMANCE OF 
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Author of " Grif," etc. Illustrated Boards. 2s. 



T ONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Charles 
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7s. 6d. 
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T ORD LYTTLETON, LIFE OF. By Thomas Frost. 
1 vol., 15s. 



T OVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. Farjeon. Illustrated 
Boards. 2s. 
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Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 
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15s. 



MARGARET OF ANJOU, LIFE AND TIMES 
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MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 
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7s. 
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MY JOURNEY TO MEDINAH. Describing a 
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HRTHODOX LONDON. By the Rev. Charles 
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Illustrated. 1 vol., 1 8s. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN. 
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By A. Neutral-Tint. Illustrated, is. 
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TORIES BY AN OLD BOHEMIAN. By the 
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